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PREFACE. 



The present volume includes tliy work of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens from 1886 to the Bummer 
of 1890. With repoi-ts of the work of the School at Sikyon, 
Ikaria, Staniata, Anthedon, Thiabe, and Plataia, a lai-ger part of 
this volume is given up to the i-esults of actual excavation than 
has been the case mth any of its predecessors. In surveying 
these results, the School can fairly claim that some real gains 
have been made in the domains of Greek topography, archi- 
tecture, and art. 

The thanks of the Managing-Committee are due to Dr. 
Theodor Moramsen, who has placed his high authority at their 
service in his article commenting on the fragment of the Edict 
of Diocletian found by the School at Plataia, which forms one 
of the papers presented. 

In pursuance of an agreement made in March, 1889, by the 
Managing-Committee with the American Journal of Archceology^ 
the papers collected in this volume have appeared already, from 
time to time, in tlie Journal. The object of the agi'eement was 
to secure earlier publication for the work of the School than 
would, in general, be possible were it necessary to await the 
accumulation of sufficient material for a volume of the regular 
series. As a consequence of this agreement, the system of spell- 
ing adopted by the Journal for Greek proper names has been 
allowed to stand in the following pages, though the system in 
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question does not receive the sanction of the Committee on Pub- 
lications, nor that of some of the writers of the papers. 

The Plate numbered XVII would naturally precede in order 
Plato XV : the two photographs of Plataian walls united in this 
plate were not received, however, by the editors until too late to 

alter the numbering. 

AUGUSTUS C. MEERIAM, 
THOMAS W. LUDLOW, 
February, 1892. Comm'dte.e on Publiculions. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT THE THEATRE OF SIKYON. 



GENERAL REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS. 

[Plates I, II, Plan,] 

The excavations at Sikyon by the American School were begun March 
23, 1886, duriug the directorship of Professor M. L. D'Ooge, and were 
continued, with some interruptions, until May 10. In the succeeding 
session of the School, under the dii-ectorship of Professor A. C. Ma-riam, 
the excavations were resumed under the supervision of Mr. M, L. Earle, 
who -^vill present a final repoi't of the work done.* The choice of the 
site of Sikyon as a iield for archfeolc^ical investigation was recom- 
mended by the iact that, in spite of the antiquity of the city and its 
particular importance in the histoiy of art, no systematic excavation 
had eva' been made there. Whether it was due to the charm of the 
surrounding landscape, or to a happy blending of Ionian and Dorian 
elements in the population, or again to the circumstances of the politi- 
cal history of the city, or, what is most probable, to the united action 
of all these causes, few cities in Hellas were more renowned as art 
centres. 

Sikyon first comes into view in the Homeric line, ical XtKvmv', offap 
"ABpti<rro^ TTpatr ^fi^afflXevev {Iliad, II. 572). Hesiod (Theog., 536) 
makes it the scene of a contest between gods and men. He calls tlie 
place Mt/koivti, an appellation which undoubtedly originated from the 
abundant growth of wild poppies, which still, at the present day, are 
scattered over tlie plateau upon which the old city was built. At 
the Dorian conquest, the Ionian inhabitants seem not to have been 
expelled or violently oppressed, as in nearly all the regions of the Pelo- 
ponnesos, and they came to form a fourth tribe beside the three tribes 
of the Dorians, To this difPerence of race among the inhabitants, and 
to the jealousies and variances that would naturally arise from it, may 
be attributed the long duration in Sikyon of the rule of tyrants. In 

*The PLAN of the theatre so far aa excavated hy Mr. McMurtry was made hy Mr. 
G. B. P. Trowbridge. To tliia the reeulls of Mr. Earle's work have been added by Mr. 
J.W. Cromwell. The plates are from photographs taken by Mr.W. L. Gushing. 
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2 REPORT OF EXCAVATIONS AT SIKYON. 

feet, tyranny was tlie usual rather than, as in other Hellenic communi- 
ties, the exceptional form of government. One femily of despots, the 
Orthagoridai, held away for a eentuiy, a circumstance without paral- 
lel among Greek states. The government of this femily was very 
successful. They formed extensive commercial relations, can-ied on 
victorious wars, encouraged artistic enterprises, and won chariot-vic- 
tories for their city in the national games. The period of Kleisthenes 
especially was one of the most flourishing in the history of Sikyon, 
Herodotos' story (vi. 126) of the marriage of the daughter of that 
prince gives a picture of the contemporaneous importance of the city. 
The Orthagoridai seem not to have belonged to the Dorian portion of 
the people, and to have done evei-ything in their power to repress the 
citizens of that race. Kleisthenes went so far m to chaise the ancient 
and venerated names of the tlirec Dorian tribes and to foi-ee upon them 
new and odious designations. But Kleisthenes was the last ruler of 
his line, and it is probable that after his death thei-e came a Dorian reac- 
tion. At any rate, we find that Sikyon was a member of the Dorian 
league during the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. During the strug- 
gle between Sparta and Thebes the city suffered severely. It gradu- 
ally lost its importance, became subject to Ptolemy, and finally fell into 
the hands of Demetl^08 Poliorketes, who played a prominent part in 
its later history. Previous -to his time, the main portion of the eity 
stood in the plain at the foot of the large plateau upon which the 
akropolis was located. Probably for the reason that the population 
had become so reduced in numbers as to be inadequate for the defense 
of so large an extent of wall, Demetrios compelled the citizens ta abandon 
the town in the plain, and to build upon the acropolis. Upon the smaller 
and somewhat more elevated plateau immediately behind the eai-lier 
acropolis, he placed his own, fortifying the entire height, ali'eady by 
nature almost impregnable, by means of a wall, considerable portions 
of whicli are still standing. 

"When the Achaian league became powerful, its most efficient leader 
was Aratos, a Sikyonian, who freed his native city from the oppi'essive 
sway of tyrants under Macedonian protection, and induced it to join 
the league. After the destruction of Corinth by the Romans, Sikyon, 
delivered from the rivalry of that city, increased in power and secured 
the administration of the Isthmian games. The period of prosperity, 
however, was of short duration. Roman cupidity was tempted by the 
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EEPOllT OF EXCAVATION.'^ AT SIKYON. 3 

numerous and valuable works of art in the city, and many of the most 
precious treasures were removed to conti'ibute to the splendor of the 
imperial metropolis. Afterward, earthquakes destroyed many of the 
art-treasures which the Romans had left behind. Yet, when Pausanias 
was at Sikyon in the second century a. d., he found it, though a place 
of small population, still in possession of notable works of art. 

It was in the field of art rather than of politics that Sikyon won 
her fame. There, for a long period, was one of the chief seats of 
Greek artistic activity ; indeed, one tradition places the invention of 
painting at Sikyon; and, as Pliny says (JffiiV., xxx. 11), Diu ilia 
fitUpatriapicturae. One of the great schools of painting has Us name 
from Sikyon, a school founded by Eupompos, and of which Famphilos 
and Apelles were pupils.' In sculpture, too, the fame of Sikyon was 
no less great. While tradition assigns to a native of Sikyon the inven- 
tion of painting, Pliny {H.N., xxxv. 43) tells us that Butades, a Sik- 
yonian, was the first to make images of clay. Dipoinos and Skyllis, 
the early sculptors, though Kretans by birth, were connected with 
Sikyon in their work.^ The first native sculptor of importance was 
Kanachos : the most famous was Lysippos. The city was also famed 
throughout Hellas for the taste displayed by the inhabitants in the 
manufacture of various articles of dress, especially a certain kind of 
shoe.* 

No Greek city had a more advant^eous site, or more beautifiil natu- 
ral surroundings than Sikyon. The extensive plateau which formed 
the original acropolis, and was made by Demetrios the site of the new 
town, is situated about two miles back from the gulf of Corinth. Its 
level, fertile surfaee woidd have been adequate for the support of a 
large populace in ease of a protracted si^e. Water was conveyed to 
it by rock-cut aqueducts, which are still to be seen. In the rear of 
this plateau, to the southward, a smaller one rises above it, having 
about one-third the area of the lower, from which it is separated by 
a rocky slope. This was made by Demetrios the new aeropolis. On 
either side of the entire height a small river flows toward the gulf. 
The lai^er of these, that on the east side, is the ancient Asopos : the 
smaller stream, that toward the west, was probably the ancient He- 
lisson. At the foot of the lai^e plateau, a fertile plain stretches north-' 
ward in several descending tei'races to the brilliant blue waters of the 

'Plin., H.N., xssv, 10, *PuiT.| Jf.,V.,xxxvi.4. ' Stefu.Byzast., s.ii.%L«^iir. 
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4 REPORT OF EXOA VATIOSS AT SIKYON. 

gulf. It is now covered, as undoubtedly it was of old, by vineyards. 
On the opposite side of the gulf rise the pealis of Parnassos, Helibon, 
and Kithairon. To the eastward stretches the rich plain, the fertility 
of which gave rise to the proverbial wish, Eti? jmoi tct /j-era^^ KopCv$ov 
Kal tiKV&vo'i. On this side, the landscape is shut in by the Isthmian 
mountains and Akrokorinthos. At sunrise and sunset especially, the 
view is of surpassing loveliness. 

Pausanias' description of the city (li. 7) is so indefinite in its topo- 
graphical allusions that very little can be made of it in an attempt to 
fix the actual location of the temples and other monuments. The 
theatre is the only object, in his description, of wliich the site is now 
certain. He tells us that upon the stage was the statue of a man with 
a shield, said to represent Aratos. Beyond the theatre {jxerb, to dia- 
rpov), he says, is a temple of Dionysos. He speaks of about fifteen 
temples, some of them already at that time in ruin. In the agora, 
he saw bronze statues of Zeus and Herakles, by Lysippos. He speaks 
of two gymnasia, in one of which was shown a marble statue of Hera- 
kles by Skopas. 

On the site of Sikyon, as seen to-day, there are, scattered here and 
there over the lower and the upper plateau, numerous foundations of 
buildings, some of them cut out of the living i-ock. These remains 
are most numerous in the vicinity of the theatre, which is partly hol- 
lowed out from the rocky declivity separating the two plateaus. A 
short distance northeast from the theatre are considerable remains of 
a Roman building, consisting of brick walls eight or nine feet high, 
with numerous small compartments in the interior. This was pro- 
bably a bath. A short distance to the west of the tlieatre are the con- 
spicuous remains of the stadion, not mentioned by Pausanias. It was 
constructed in the usual mamier, the northeast extremity of the couiBe 
being built up with a wall of polygonal stones. On the upper plateau 
only a few foundations appear. It is hardly probable that there were 
ever any great number of buildings here : Pausanias mentions only two 
temples. Underneath this plateau, aqueducts are cut in tlie rock at a 
considerable depth ; indeed, both natui-al and artificial underground 
cavities are very numerous about Sikyon. On the lower plateau at vari- 
ous points the location of the old streets is indicated by long lines of 
stones, extending from N. E. to s. w., and from s. e. to n. w. Of the 
numerous foundations upon this plateau some have evidently belonged 
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REPORT OF EXCAVATIONS AT SIKYON. 5 

to iai^e structures. At the present time, the northeastern side is occu- 
pied by the Albanian village of Basilik6, the name of which doubtless 
originated from the extensive ruins near by. Some architectural frag- 
ments are to be seen about the village chiu'eh, within which there is 
a large Corinthian capital. 

The niins at Sikyon, and particularly the theatre, liave been de- 
scribed by various scholai's and travellers, of whom the most promi- 
nent are Leake,* Curtius " and Bursian.^ A very brief account of the 
theatre, accompanied by a plan, is given by Blouet in the Expedition 
sdeniifitpie de Mor&e. The most peculiar feature of the theatre, the 
two arches affording an entrance to the koVKov on eitlier side, is noticed 
by all these writers. Both Curtius (op. ci(., ii. 490) and Bursian 
(op. cit., p. 28) seem to have thought, as they had no other means of 
judging than the scanty traces of the stage-foundations tliat were visible 
previous to our excavations, that these foundations were cut from the ' 
natural rock, while we now know that they were largely constructed 
of masonry.' 

The Tli^afre previous to the Exeavatiom, — The declivity from which 
the icoTKov of the theatre is excavated, consists of a soft poros-stone, 
and this same stone ^vas used in the construction of the masonry. The 
structui'c fiices to^vard the northeast, and commands the beautiftil view 
which has been described. The diameter of the koTKov is about four 
hundred feet, Thrae dimensions were not secured entirely by exca- 
vation of the side-hill ; the sides of tiie /coTXov were extended by 
masonry covei-ed witli earth. Before we began our work, at each end 
of the space that was evidently occupied by the stage-structure, a mass 
of rock projected above the eurfece. Between these rock-masses ap- 
peared slight traces of the foundation-walls of tlie stage. The orches- 
tra was covei'ed by a deposit of earth that had been washed down from 
above ; this earth was found to have a depth increasing from one meter 

* 'B-avde in the Morea, vol. m, p. 364 ff. ^ Pdoponneeos, u. 482 ff. 

° Geographie von Qneehenland, ii, 33 ff. 

' The space occupied by the fitage-structure, as a whole, was originally formed of 
an irregnlar maea of rock, eome two meters or so in height toward the orchestra at 
each side, but cut aaunder by a depression through the middle. The rock was cut 
down to the level of the orchestra for the reception of the ends of the walls of the 
scene-structure a~bb, leaving considerable masses on either side, which were smoothed 
or left rough as esigencies required. The projections of these rock-masses were seen 
by Curtius, and others. 
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6 REPORT OF EXOA VATIONS AT SIKYON. 

in front to three in tlie rear. The seats were visible here and there 
in the upper portion of the koIXov, those in the lower part being cov- 
ered with earth. So great a mass of material overlaid the orohesti-a 
that it was out of tlie question, with the means at our command, to 
lAndertake to uncover the theatre completely. Our aim was therefore 
restricted to such excavation as would ftilly bring to light the plan 
of sb^e-atrueture and orchestra. Moreover, we were not without holies 
that some works of art might have been covered up and hence pre- 
served in the theatre. 

RESULTS OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT THE THEATRE. 

The Stage-Steuctuee. — The plan of the excavated portion of 
the Theatre (see also PLATa i) shows that there are five main foundation- 
walls belonging to the stage-buildings, marked A, B, C, DD, E. Of 
these, A and E, the front and rear walls, are of about the same length, 
projecting on the west side a little more than six meters beyond the 
others. The rock has been cut away, in both front and rear, in order 
to admit of this projection. 

The Wall ^.— The total length of this wall is 23.60 meters. A piece 
of it at the east end is formed of two upright slabs of stone, 0.70 m. 
high. The remainder of tlie wall is composed of small blocks of poros 
intermingled with bi-icks and mortar. The avei-age height is about 
0.55 m,, the thickness, 0,65 m. There are three doorways in this 
wall. The iu-st is 2.56 m, from the east end, and its width is 1.05 m. 
Upon either side of this doorway, as well as of the others in this wall, 
there is a cavity for the door-post. At a distance of 7.32 m. from this 
doorway there appears to have been a double door. The openings are 
each 1.05 m. wide, and are separated by a pier formed of two blocks of 
stone. On the west side of tlie western doorway the end of the wall is 
plastered over, and preserves some traces of ornament in color. The 
third doorway is 2.65 m. distant from the western end of the wall ; 
like the others, it is 1.05 m. wide. The portion of wall beyond this 
door is higher than the rest, having a height of 0.80 m. 

In front of the base of the wall A, a marble step or pUnth extends 
almost the entire length ; it begins at the east side of the eastern 
door, and continues to the western end of the wall. The width of 
the blocks is 0.57 m.. and they project 0,40 m. These blocks wei-e 
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REPORT OF EXCA VATIONS AT SIKYON. 1 

undoubtedly taken from another Htructure. In proof of this, I observed 
a shallow circular cavity cut in one of the blocks and extending partly 
under the wall, evidently having no connecfciori with the present posi- 
tion and use of the block. Moreover, upon another of these blocks, at 
the west end of the wall, there is an inscription which, in the present 
petition of the block, is inverted. Upon the ends of a number of these 
marble blocks Me found the masons' marks in the fonn of Greek letters. 
These are as folloM's, proceeding from east to west : (l)none; (2) K — ; 
(3) — A; (4)A — M; (5)a — 1; (6)1—; (V)s — ; (8) none; (9) 
A_3; (10) H — B; (11) B— I; (12) A — 3; (13)1—. It will be 
observed that the fii'st and eighth blocks are unmarked, and that some 
of the othei-s are marked only at one end. The iiTegular order of the 
letters seems to indicate tliat they were not cut with reference to the 
existing arrangement. A remarkable peculiarity ia the archiusm in 
some of the lettere, especially the angular beta. The alpha is of the 
tyi>e of the Macedonian period. 

In front of that part of the wall lying to the west of the western 
door stand two marble bases (marked a and h in the plan). The 
length of a is 0.66 m. ; height, 0.37 m. ; width, 0.56 m. Both a 
and b rest upon a stone foundation. Upon the upper surface of a 
is cut a rectangular cavity, 0.33 m. by 0.26 m., and 0,04 m. deep. , 
The dimensions of b are similar to those of a, except that it is not 
quite so long ; it also has, upon its upper siu'faee, a cavity similar to 
that of a. These bases probably supported statues, or columns or pil- 
asters, most likely th.G latter. In the space of 1.8o m. between them, 
there is a continuation of the marble foimdation-step, consisting of two 
slabs ; and beneath these slabs and projecting in front of them there 
appeal's a foundation of stone. Upon the face of the second slab (the 
western one) is an inscription of the Macedonian period, which records 
the victories gained in various games by a certain Kallistratos, son of 
Philothales. This inscription, the second one found, is given below : 
it is inverted, as already observed. 

Directly opposite the western door, on the north side of the wall 
A, there is a stone block, marked c on the plan, 0.76m. long, 0.85m, 
wide, and 0,38 m. thidc. It has a circular hole cut through it, lying a 
little back of the centre, the diameter of this hole at tlie top being0.46m., 
and decreasing gradually downward. On eitlier side of this hole is cut 
a deep groove in a slanting direction to the edges of tlie block. This 
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stone has every appeai'ance of being in situ. It may havu served as 
a support for some revolving 9tage-ma«hine. 

Both the material and the method of construction of tlie wall A 
mark it as of Roman origin. The position of the doors displays a lack 
of symmetry. "We should naturally expect the double doorway to be 
midway between the other two : we find, however, tliat on the oast side 
the interval is 7.32 m., while on the west side it is but 6,14 m. The 
position of the double door was probably determined with reference to 
the doors in the walls B and 0, 

The. Wall £.— This wail is at a distance of 2.15 m. from A, «dtii 
which it is parallel. Its totallength is 16.07 m,, avei'age height, 1.10 m., 
and thicknras, 0.65 m. It has one doorway, 1,15 m. wide, 4.60 m. dis- 
tant from the west end. The construction of this wall is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of ^, and it is undoubtedly one of the original Hellenic 
walls. It consists of two courses of large blocks of stone in isodomic 
masonry, resting upon a low stone foundation : the blocks have a 
uniform length of 1.30 m. At a distance of about 1.60 m, east of the 
door, on the north side of the wall, is a buttress-like projection, marked 
d on the plan, having in tlie top a deep rectangular cavity. Imme- 
diately opposite this, there remains a small fragment of what may 
have been a similar projection from the wall C. 

The Wall a— This ^vall is 3.24 m. distant from B. Its length 
is 16,29 m., average height, one meter, thickness, like B, 0.65 m. 
It has two doorways, the first of which is 2.70 m. from the east end, 
and is 1,49 m. wide. At the west side of this doorway there is an 
upright block of stone projecting 0.55 m. above the wall. The second 
doorway is four meters from the west end of the wall, and is 2.10 m, 
wide. At a distance of about three meters from the west end of the 
wall there is a projection from it on each side, formed by the trans- 
verse position of two blocks, 1,30 m, long, laid one above the othei-. 
The wall O is of mixed construction, part being of the same nature 
as B, and of Hellenic origin ; while the remainder is like A, and 
Roman. 

The, Oross-waM F. — This wall extends between B and C, at a dis- 
tance of 6.95 m. from the east end. Its length is 3.24 m., height the 
same as that of B and C, its thickness 0.31 m. The construction is 
Hellenic, of the same nature as that of B. Near its northern end there 
are singular projections (marked e and/), one on either side of the wall, 
each formed of two blocks of stone, tiie second block on each side having 
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the upper lateral edges cut out squarely. These blocks se«ni to be in 
position ; yet they have no foundatioDj resting mei'ely on the earth 
filling the spaoe between B and G. 

The Wall Di).— This wall is about 3.75 in. distant from c, with 
which it is parallel and of equal length. It is of very irregular and 
rough construction, composed of a single course of stones, and evi- 
dently of !Roman date. 

The Wail B. — This wall, the fifth and last main fomidation-wall of 
the stage-structure, is of much better construction than DD ; although 
it, too, is undoubtedly Roman. Its length is 23.86 m., and its thick- 
ness, 0.70 m. At about seven meters from the west end, we found, 
standing upright upon the wall, a piece of a column of poros, appar- 
ently in siH. Its diameter is 0,43 m,, and it is fluted only on the 
northern side. This column su^ests that the wall E served as the 
front foundation of a stoa decorating the side of the theatre facing the 
city. The weJI terminated at the west end in a comer built of brick. 
Immediately opposite, a short pilaster of brick-work is built out from 
iie rock, leaving sufficient space for a door leading into the structure 
on the west side, an aecoimt of which will be given below. 

Thboey as to the Consteuotioh op the Stage-Stbuctueb. — 
The similarity in the dimensions and mode of construction of A and 
E makes it probable that both were built at the same time, when the 
stage of the theatre was altered and probably enlarged to conform with 
the Roman standard. In the Hellenic form of the theati'c, the wall 
C, as I believe, formed the foundation of the rear wall of the stage, 
or the front wall to a person approaching the theatre from the city. 
Possibly a portico extended along the north side of G. But this wall 
did not constitute the entire foundation ; the structure continued north- 
westward, with the natural rock as a foundation, as fer as the point 
marked h on the plan. If the koTkov and orchestra had practically 
the same width in both the Hellenic and the Roman form of the thea- 
tre, and it is evident that they had, it is impossible to suppose that the 
stage originally extended only so far as the outcrop of rock. As the 
walls now stand, the cross-wall F, one of the original walls, seems to 
be unsymmetrical. But, if there was another compartment extending 
from the edge of the rock-mass to h, it would correspond in length with 
the compartment (iast of F, the middle compartment being somewhat 
longer than those at each end. Hence, the hypothesis of an extension 
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to /( gives a natural explanation ofthe position of Jf. At i, in the plan, 
tliere is an approach to the stage consisting of an ascending passage or 
ramp cut in the rock, and there must have been a door giving com- 
munication from this passage to the western compartment. There may 
have been a similar arrangement at the eastern end ; but we did not 
dig at that point.' The Hellenic stage proper would project in front 
of the wall it. When the Eomaai stage was built, the Greek one was 
removed, in any case, so that no traces of it remain. The wall A 
seems to have been the front fonndation-wall of the Roman stage. The 
rooms in the rear would serve for dressing-rooms, d<s. 

The Orchibtra. — The orchesti-a was buried in earth to such a 
depth that the removal of the entire mass was too gi^eat an under- 
taking. Our aim was necessarily limited to the laying bare of the 
boundary, so as to show the form of the orchestra. First, we dug a 
trench from the middle point of the wall A to the opposite point at 
the rear of the orchestra. The plan shows that the orchestra, within 
the line of seats, comprises somewhat more than half the circumference 
of a not entirely perfect circle, the diameter of which is about twenty 
meters. If carried up to the wall A, the orchestra would still fall con- 
siderably short of the complete circle. The floor of the orchestra, at 
least as we found it, is of earth (icoviirrpa.). 

The theatre had an elaborate drainage-system. On the west side of 
the orchestra, where we laid bare not only tlie boundary of the orchestra, 
as on the east side, but also a portion of the koIXov, we found a care- 
fully constructed drain extending around the orchestra {pi.ate ii). 
This drain is about 1.25 m. mde, and about a meter deep. Opposite 
each stairway of the koIXop, a stone slab, with an average width of 
about 0.75 m., is laid acros-s the drain to serve as a bridge. The aver- 
age distance between these bridges is about 2.15 m. This drain closely 
resembles that in the IHonysiae theatre at Athens. Another drain 
extends from the centre of the orchestra, and passes, at right angles, 
underneath the wall A and the other walls of the stagcnstructure par- 
allel to A. "Within the orchestra, this drain is covered over with blocks 
of stone laid transversely, some of which were found displaced. On 
each side of A, this covering is formed of pieces of columns of poros- 
stone. A third drain extends from the west side of the orchestra, at 
a point opposite the termination of the koVKov, to the central drain. 

'SeeSuppiemsntor^ Report qfthe Eiccavalwns, below. 
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This now consists of two paraOel lines of stones.^ At its west end, on 
the south side, a drain of earthen pipe, near the level of the orchestra, 
connects with it. The stone slahs near by (marked ^) may have served 
as steps. A similar slab was found at the middle point in the rear 
of the orchestra. The earth was removed from one TrdpoSo^, that 
on the west side. It has a width at tlie entrance of 4.08 m. The side 
forming the end of the koiXov is composed of a strong retaining-wall 
of large rectangnlar blocks, which shares in the upward slope of the 
KoZXov. The coping-stone.s of this wall have something of an omar 
mental finish. The opposite side of the -TrdpoBo? is inclosed by the 
natural rock. 

The KoiXov. — The lower part of the KotXov, like the orchestra, had 
a thick coveiing of earth. We were able to excavate only a small por- 
tion of the western half, including three complete tiers of seats and the 
front of another. The koZXov was found to be divided into fifteen sec- 
tions (Kep/it'Se?) by fourteen stairways. Accoi'dinglyja line dra\vn from 
the middle point of the stage through the centre of the orchestra passes 
through the middle of the eighth section of seats, and does not coincide, 
as in some theatres, with one of the stairways. This, at least, is the 
method of division beneath the Bid^oitia. One StaiTw/tw is easily 
recognized by portions of a wall composed of upright slabs, about a 
meter in height, that formed one side of the passageway. At the base 
of this wall, we uncovered a portion of an open drain that undoubtedly 
extended along the entire length of the wall. We dug a little, in the 
hope of discovering whether there was a second Std^mfia above ; but 
the upper portions of the koIXov, here, had been so far destroyed that 
oar search was not successfiil. The general configuration of the sur- 
fiice, as well as the great distance from the Sid^cofia found to the 
summit of the icoiXov, give ground for the belief that a second 
Btd^mfia did exist at the point where it might naturally be looked 
for. The entire number of rows of seats seems to have been about 
forty ; the uppermost tiers, though cut out of the natural rock, are 
very incomplete. 

The seats of the first tier that we laid bare are superior in character 
to the others ; they correspond to the marble chairs in the Dionysiac 

* [As these project above the level of the oreheetra, it may be questioned whether 
they did not rather form the front wall of a still later Eomaii stage, like the Phaidros 
wall in the theatre at Athena. The drain of earthern pipe is close to the surface, 
not at the bottom of the conduit surrounding the orchestra. — A. C. M.] 
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theatre at Athens, and were plainly intended for tlao accommodation of 
priests or other officiak. But, unlike the Athenian chairs, they are 
made of the same poros stone as the ordinaiy seats. Each seat extends 
across the front of a tcep/ci-;, the first one at the west end of the koTXov 
being placed a step higher than the others. These seats have backs, 
and arms at the ends ; each seat is cut from two blocks, which are 
joined at the middle. The average length is about 2.45 m. The seat 
proper has a width of 0.45 m. and a height of 0.43 ra. The side ele- 
vation of the ba«k is 0.54m., rear elevation 0.35m. Some of the arms 
show remains of ornamental scroll-work on the outer side. The back 
and arms of the first seat are destroyed ; one block of the second is 
overturned ; the others are in a good state of preservation. The aver- 
age length of the ordinaiy seats in the fii-st tier is about 2.70 m., in the 
second, about 2.90 m. They are divided into two parts by a longi- 
tudinal depression. The front part, or seat proper, is 0.35 m. wide ; 
while the back pai't, upon which the persons sitting behind placed their 
feet, is 0.20m. wide. The entire width of the seat is 0.85m., the height 
0.35 m. The front edge has a projection of 0.06 m. The rock-cut 
seats still remaining in the upper portion of the icotXov differ in form 
from the lower ones. The feet of the row of persons behind were not 
on the same level as the surface on which the persons in front sat, but 
rested on an elevation which was 0.35 m. above tlic scat and the same 
in width. The seats of this type have a total width of 0.75 m. 

The Vatjlted Passages (Pand Q). — The arched passages, one on 
the cast and the other ou the west side of the KotXov, served as entrances 
by which the people could pass directly from without, and issue upon 
the first Bta^at/ia. The arches or vaults are still in good pi'eservation, 
and are important as instances' of true Greek arches. That the vaults 
belong to the piu^y Hellenic portion of the theatre seems clear from 
their structure. The eastern passage is now about fourteen meters long, 
but a portion has fallen at the outer entrance. The original length may 
have been about sixteen meters ; the width is 2.55 m. The vault is 
formed of six courses of poros blocks on either side, exclusive of the 
keystone course. It is noteworthy that the blocks have the same dimen- 
sions and are laid in the same manner as those in the Hellenic stage 
foundation-wall B. The length of the stones is 1.30 m., and their 
thickness 0.65 m. As in the wall S, the joints between the blocks 
are placed beneath the middle of the blocks above. The similar char- 
acter of the masonry seems an indication that the vaults and the wall 
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B were built at the same time. The absence of any mortar or brick 
in the arches distinguishes them veiy clearly from the Roman wall 
A, At the interior entrance of the vault, a wall projects, on each 
aide, to a length of 3.40 m, and a height of about one meter. The dis- 
tance between the two walls of the passage is 3.95 m. The western 
passage is similar to the eastern. 

The Steuctuees on tub east and west sides of the Stage. — 
In front of the mass of rock on the east side of the stage are the foun- 
dation-walls of a structure (marked Jf in the plan) 10,35 m, long and 
8.55 m. wide. The walls are 0.65m. tliick, and appear to be of Hellenic 
construction. In the middle of the front wall there is a doar\vay 1.26 m. 
wide. The front of the structure falls nearly in line with the Roman 
stoa. Immediately beyond the western extremity of the wall E, we 
came upon some foundations (marked N in the plan), built on the north 
side of the westerly portion of the rock-mass, measuring in length 
5,84 m., and in width, at the widest part, about 5 m. The structure 
is double, the front being rectangular, the rear part semicircular. Two 
low steps extend along the entire front of the structure : m the lower 
step is cut a deep groove along the base of the upper one. Along their 
front stand, at i-egular intervals, the lower parts of four columns (pl, i), 
having a diameter of 0.52 m. The fi'agments are about a meter in height, 
and show the same peculiarity instanced in the piece of column found 
on the wall E, only a part of the flutes having been cut. The column 
on the corner toward the east has fourteen flutes cut ; the other three, 
eleven. The comer one has a larger number of flutes, evidently because 
of its more exposed position. The floor of the front part of the struc- 
ture is a coarse mosaic of pebbles. At a distance of 1.58 m. from the 
columns is a wall separating the two portions of the struetiu'e. This 
wall is 0.50 m, high. At each end, a stone block stands upright in 
front of it, one of these being one meter, the other 1.30 m, high, and 
both being 0.50 m. broad and 0.27 m. thick. The wall is pierced in 
the middle by a circular hole. The height of the rear wall of this 
semicircular part, on the inner side, is 1.60 m. At its base, on the same 
side, is a semicircular mass (marked m in the plan), projecting 0.54 m,, 
0.85 m. wide at the base, and 0.65 m. high. Both the semicircular wall 
and the straight front wall are coated with a coarse stucco. Upon re- 
moving the earth within, we found numerous fragments of earthen tiles, 
wluch must have belonged to the roof; and in front we found also ashes 
and pieces of burnt lune. It is, thus, possible that the building was 
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destroyed by fire.^" In the rear of the semicirailar wall the rock has 
been cut away, malfing a triangular space with a floor of natural rock. 
On the south and east sides of this space there is a low projection of 
stone, like a seat. The rear wall of the semicircular structure has an 
exterior elevation of 0.40 m. At its middle point, a hole is cut through, 
similar to tlie one in the front wall. Below this hole there is a trough- 
like hollow surrounded by a wall, within which is a semicircular pro- 
jection with a hole in the top and a niche cut in the outer edge. From 
this cavity a narrow channel, 0,60 m. deep, is cut around the eastern 
half of the semicircular wall. Measured within this diannel, the wall 
is 0.23 m. thicker than above it. At the bottom of it we found frag- 
ments of earthen tile, showing that it served as a water-course or drain. 
Two other water-courses were found, leading to the southwest cornei- 
of the trough or reservoir n. Another earthen water-pipe was found 
extending along the east side of the front part ofN, and passing between 
it and the extremity of the wall E. On the west side of JV we found 
aetructure, 0, presenting the appearance of a seat. Its length is 2,52 m., 
height 0.50 m., width 0.65 m. At the rear is a back with an eleva- 
tion of 0.56 m. Upon the upper surfiice are two trough-like depres- 
sions, 0.42 m. wide and 0.15 m, deep. It is manifest that the sti-ucture 
N was an oi'nameutal fountain." The numerous drains, the reservoir n 
at the back, and the perforations in both the rear walls, together malre 
this attribution certain. O may liave been a drinking-trough for tlie 
use of horses. The entire stnictui-e is of Roman date. 

Objects fouhd. — ^We had less good fortune than liad been hoped 
for in finding remains of art. Most of the objects found were uncov- 
ered while removing the earth from between the stage-walls, particu- 
larly along the front wall A, The remains of sculpture comprise the 
following fragments, now preserved in the school-house at Basilikd : — 
(1) A piece, 0.28 ra. long, of the leg of a mai-ble statue, apparently of 
good style. — (2) The lower part of a female figure in marble, wearing 
the long ji^iTMV, found resting on tlie marble plinth in front of wall A, 
about 5.80 m. from the east end of the wall. Its height, including the 
base, is 0.25 m. The right foot, of wMch the toes are visible, rests flill 
upon the base; while the left foot, of which the greater part is e.vposed, 

'" [The original Greek building here probably balanced the rectangular atrnctnre on 
the E. side.— T. W. L.] 

'■'' [A Bimilar structure has been found by Professor E. Petersen, 
with the theatre at Side in Pamphjlia.— M. L. D'O.] 
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• rests upon the toes. — (3) The arm of a marble statue of above Kfe 
in two pieces ; the fingers are lost. — (4) A lion's elaw of marble, be- 
longing to a lion-skin that served as a robe, 

The following arehitecitural members, fragments, and other objects 
may be mentioned: — (1) Doric epistyle-block of marble, 1.53m. in 
length. Upon one face is an incomplete inscription, given below in 
No. 1. — (2) Ionic epistyle-block of poros, 1.35 m. long. — (3) Piece of 
an Ionic marble column, 0.83 m. long ; diameter 0.25 m. X 0.27 m. — 
(4) Two large fragments of an Ionic base, of marble, 0.21 m. thidc ; one, 
0.90 m., the other, one meter long. — (5) A Doric semi-capital of poros. — 
(6) Fragment of a peculiar Ionic capital of poros. — (7) Fragment of a 
triglyph of poros, upon which are traces of blue coloring. Other fra^ 
jnents were found having upon them traces of blue, and some of red. — 
(8) Large fragment of an earthen water-spout or gargoyle, of a usual 
lion-head design. — (9) Terracotta fragment having upon it a volute and 
flower-bud. — (10) Terracotta antefix of gi-aceful design, — (11) Antefix 
of poros-stone. — (1 2) Ten eartlien lamps of usual form. — (13) A number 
of copper coins, most of them bearing the dove, the symbol of Sikyon. 
Upon one the letters A H appear, showing it to be a coin of Demetrios, 

EXCAVATIONS OUTSIDE OF THE THEATRE. 

While the design of our work at Sikyon was limited, in the main, 
to investigation of the plan of the theatre, we thought it advisable to 
make excavations about some of the numerous foundations in the 
vicinity of the theatre, hoping that, by discovery of inscriptions, we 
might determine the location of some of the buildings mentioned by 
Pausanias, or that we might happen upon some art-remains. Neither 
of these hopes was folfiUed. I spent a little time in digging on the 
smaller plateau, above the theatre, hoping to identify some remains 
there as belonging to one of the two temples said by Pai:^anias to 
have been located upon this height; but we found nothing that threw 
any light upon the nature of the structure. We also excavated a little 
at two points in the plain below the theatre. At one of these places 
we found the floor, paved with slabs of black and white marble, of what 
must have been a building of elaborate construction. We also found 
here a small piece of marble upon which are the toes of one foot of a 
statue, bnt notiiing else of importance. A little to the west of this site 
there are extensive foundations, where we dug with no f'ui-ther result 
-than the finding of a large Ionic capital of poros. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM SIKYON. 

No.l. 

On the Doric epistyle mentioned above. 

N POYTIMASAIQSMENTON 

I KATArPArMATATAPEPIAYTON 

N!S ONTAEISArOKATA5TA5INEA 

BON GHIOTlMNASOHSillTAIKATAIl 

NQ nSAYTOYTiMASAlO'^ AAM05 

<I>A rPE5BEI5 EPATOKAHS 

ON KTHSiPPO^ 



K 



5(?) 
EA 

EN 

AY TON 
KOTAS 

ANEAC?) 

A<l>0 

Ni«;a](f)o/)OV Ti/j,a<7ai q)s /j.ev rov Kara TrpdyfiaTa to, •jrepX aiijov Svra 
et? uTTOicindcrTatnv eXB-ij on fivaaSTjcreZTai, xara^Co)'; aurou 
TLfidtrat 6 S5/109. Upiir^eii 'EparoKX^? KTijtriTTTro?. 

This inscviptioii is incomplete ; and the letters on the left-hand edge 
of the face of the block indicate that a part of this column of the inscrip- 
tion was inscribed upon an adjoining block. The letters I and K are 
undoubtedly masons' marks made at about the same time and for the 
same puifose as those on the marble blocks of the plinth of the theatre- 
wall A.'^ 

" Break in surface of atone. 

" [The letters of the inaeciption itself belong to the later Macedonian period, proba- 
bly the first half of the aecond eeiitury b. c. The lines of the letters run largely iu 
curves. A has the curved bar, E the middle bar formed hy a dot only, placed at 
some distance from the perpendicular limb ; M and N are quite wide ; 0, 0, £i are 
smaller than the other letters; P has the upper bar extending beyond tlie right 
limb which is curved and does not come down to the line; in the S, the upper and 
lower bars are not horizontal, but curve out above and below ; P is long, and B has 
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On the marble slab between the two marble bases mentioned above. 

KAAAISTPATOS 'I'lAOOAAEOS 

rAIAASBASIAEIATAAAN ISGMIAArENElOYSKAIANAPASrYrMAN 

AYKAIArArKPATION TAIAYTAHSOMIAM 

ISOMIAfArKPATION NEMEArAEKPATION 

PANAGHNAIAPYrMAN NEMEAPArKPATION 

NEMEAPYTMAN NEMEAPYrUANKAl P APKPATIOh 

ASKAAPIEIArAFKPATION TAIAYTAINEMEAM 

NAAPAAANKAIPYrMAN ISOMIAPYrMAN 

KAirAPKPATION PYeoirvrMAN 

the lower loop larger than the upper. In a word, the chief characteristics (notahly 
of M and N) are those to bo seen on the Pugioli vases from Alexandria published in 
jim.Jcnira.^ri!i.(voLi,pp. 21-22), which aeemed to belong to the first half of the third 
century B. a Theflourishesof the pencil or thereed pen found their way into monu- 
mental writing, and a good example of a et:ige sliU more elaborate than that of the 
present inscription is the award of the Milesian arbitrators on the basis of the Nike 
statueof 01ympia[DiTTENBEHGEK,S.J.G., No.240; HiCKS, iiisl. Jnscr., No.200), of 
which I have a squeeze. The date of this falls about 140 b. c, and ours would natU' 
rally come somewhat earlier (c/'. LowY, InschrifL gi: Bitdhauer, Ko. 272). 

The inscription is a decree of the people in honor of some person or persons 
now impossible to determine. The existing fragment tesemhles a clause in numer- 
ous decrees whereby some honor is conferred on the deserving, and its inscription 
k commanded, in order that it way be generally known that the State rewards ser- 
vices fittingly, and that others may be incited to sirailar service or benefaction. The 
following fi-om Priene may be cited by way of example : tva St a1 rt Tifial al StSo/iirat 
Aapixv inipajiiarfpai Sffiy, ko! rwy SaAoiv «1 Trpaaipoiiifiioi rp ivi\n napix'"^"^ Ttli 
Xpficts &eaipanriv Sti & S^fxas To7s KcAit7$ ual &ya6ois &yZpa.frtir 4^iiTTarai ;^L£p{Taf &7foSiS6ircu 
KBToffos, asaypiijfiai t6S< rh ifi^^iff/ia *ij ffT^Aiji/ MdioTjy ko! aj^aai waphi t'iiii eluAva. 
Anc Grh, Insci-, Brit. Mits., 416. 

It is a noticeable fact that in Athens, where oar records are most complete, this 
formula does not occur till about the middle of the fourth century b. c. ; but 
when the fushlon is once set it prevails almost immediately and has a long exist- 
ence, together with the other Nourishes of the Hellenistic period. Its phraseology 
is quite varied, but nowhere have I found anything so extraordinary as in this Siky- 
onian inscription. It runs somewhat in this way : " Decree:! by the people] to honor 
so and ao, son of Kikaphoros, in order that he who does a service to the State may 
rest assured that the people will remember to honor him in a manner worthy of 
itself. Ambassadors, Eratoklea, Ktesippos." 

Noticeable are, (1) n4v, eolUariiitia : (2) rhv , . ii»ra, ace. where a nom. is to be ex- 
pected — we may compare Xen., Kyrop., II. 1. 5 ; toIh °EA*.i7i;b! oSSeV ■nai anijii! \^e- 
Tui ei eiroPTHi r (3) si's airaiiaTiirTitiriy Afln, in POLTBIOS, IV. 23. 1 (toji hi, ex toS ypj-o- 

tled condition,— A. C. M.] 
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PIEIArAAANKAirvrMAN 
KAirAfKPATION 



AYKAIA . . r . ANAIS 

MrVrMANKAirArKPATION 



KaXXtTTpdTOs- ^i\,odaKeo<i 



To. avrS. 'Itr8ixi.<iSi, 
Neftea •jrwy/cpa/nov, 
Ne'/tea TrayKpartov, 
16Ni/iea irvyfjxiv kcu irarfKpaTiov 

"\a6fiia irvjfidv, 

UvOol ■Kvyfj.dv, 

Ai.au. MTWi- Sfe 

.... /ca]i irv^fiav Ka'i irayKpanop. 



AvKaia TrayKpdriov, 
"laBjMa irayKpdriov, 
JlavaB-^vata irvy^dv, 
5 Ne/iea trvy fidv, 

A-fncKa-rrLeia •jriv^icpdTLOv, 
Naa "rrakav koX irvyfiav 
KoX irayKpdriov, 
'Vleta iToKav Ka\ irvyfiav 
10 Koi irayKpariov. 

"[This is to be read (0oii'ia!TEiir)[iJ((uiTiiu^irofij(rf. Teisikratea in, no doubt, the pupil 
of Euthykrates tlie son of Lyaippos, who was said by Pliny (BtsJ. Nat, xxxiv. 3. 19. 
67) U> have approached closer to the art of Lysippos than did Euthykrates himself. 
His name has been found as artist in an inscription in Thebes and at Oropos (Lowr, 
Iitsckrifi.gr.BUdha'uer, 120, 121), The period of his activity lies between 320 and 284 
B. c. {L5wy, 120). His name is always written TeisikrateSf even on a base found at 
Albano (Lowy, 478). His son Thoinias appears also on monuments, one from Tana- 
gra, one from Oropos, and a third from Delos (Liiwy, 121, 122, 122a), On that from 
Oropos he is denominated a Siltyonian, as his father is named by Pliny, His career 
as artist would fall about the middle of the third century, probably for some years 
both before and after, Xenokrates, a pupil of Euthykrates or of Teistkrates, waa 
engaged at PerRiamon on the battle-monuments of Attalos I (b. c. 241-197), and the 
characters of oar inscription resemble very closely those there employed, especially 
i" in Lowy, p. 116. The bar of A and the horizontal lines of S are slightly cnrveil ; 
M has its sides nearly or quite perpendicular; and are somewhat below the 
average size ; P has the upper bar passing beyond the uprights, left and right. On 
the whole, the letters are quite regular and handsome without affectation. The iden- 
tification of the artist's name among these broken letters isof interest in many ways. 
It gives a fixed date for the inscription ; and, as an artist would not have signed a 
memorial bearing an inscription merely, we may conclude, that a statue of the athlete 
formed part of the monument ; furthermore, that a monument of this kind would not 
have been torn down and used to construct the wall in the theatre, unless some dis- 
aster had befaUen it. We know of no occasion for this in the history of Sikyon from 
this time on, unless the statue was carried off by the Bomans among the numerous 
art-treasures which they conveyed to Rome, or the monument was destroyed in the 
great earthquake which visited the city, probably in the reign of Tiberius, Hene« it 
may be said, again, that the wall a was not constructed till many years after Greece 
was reduced to a Eoman province, and perliaps not till after the beginning of our 
era.— A. C. M.] 
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Translation. — " Kallistratoa, son of Philotliales, in the contests of 
boys was victorious at the Basileia in wrestJing ; at the Lykaia in the 
pankration ; at the Isthmian games in the pankratioii ; at the Pana- 
thenaia in boxing ; at the Nemean games in boxing ; at the Asklepieia 
in the pankration ; at the Nai'a in wrestling, boxing, and the pankra- 
tion; at the Rhieia in wrestling, boxing, and tlie pankration. At 
the Isthmian games he was victorious in boxing over both yontlis and 
men, at the same Isthmian festival ; at the Nemean games in the 
pankration ; at the Nemean games in the pankration ; at the Nemean 
games in boxing and the pankration, at the same Nemean festival ; at 
the Isthmian games in boxing ; at the Pythian games in boxing; at the 
Lykaia twice in wrestling ; .... in boxing and the pankration." 

Comment. — Nothing is known of Kallistratos, of whose athletic vic- 
tories the above insci'iption is a record. An inscription of similar 
character is found in C.I.O., i, 151.5. The games mentioned in both 
inscriptions are much the same. 

1. BiwrtXeto. Thesegamesarementionedin C.J.(j.,i,1515. Boekh 
remarks : Bcmlia mintLebadeae ada, eadem, quae Tropkonia; sed etiam 
inMtboea cdebi-ata Basilia esse monui ad Pindar. Tlie inscription at 
Sikyon probably refers to the festival at Lebadeia. 

6. ^AaKXa-TfCeia probably refers to the games at EpidauixB. 

7. Nao. These games ai-e mentioned in C.I. (?., n, 2908. The fol- 
lowing note is given : Naa swnt Naia s, N^a, Jovi Naio acta. Demosth. 
Cont. Mdd. p. SSI, ed. Rdske. According to Strabo, Zeus was called 
Naios owing to the moisture about Dodona, Bchol. II., xvi. 233. 
Welckee, Grkeh. Gotterkhre, i. 203. Cf. C.I.A., n, 1318, 1319. 

9. 'P[€(a were games celebrated at 'Pt'ov. Cf. Fi.vT.,Sq)t. sapp. conv., 
C. 19 : iTvy)(twe 8e AoKpots ^ tmv 'Viav KaBeaT&xra dvcria koI "jravy- 
'yvpK, 7]V dr/oviytv ert vvv irepiijiava^ Trepl rov tottov eKelvov. 

12 and 16. To-^^taSt and Ne^eaSi are nominal adjectives with eopr^ 
understood. Pindar uses both Ta-^/tta? (I. 8. 5) and Ne^eo? (N. 3. 
4). We find the fonner in Thoukydides also (viii, 9).*° 

'^[Kallistratos has gained a victory umong the beardless youths, the class inter- 
mediate between boys and men, and among the men at the same festival. The mind 
naturally reverts first to that disputed passage of Pindar, 01. ix. 89, relating to Ephar- 
mOEtOS at Marathon (ouAaet!! kyeveiay, fihei/ ayoiya TrpeirBvr4piiiv). BOCKH, in his note 
on the passage, says that Epharmostos must have Just arrived at manhood, and could 
not have contended as a jouth among the men ; for, if he had been a youth in fact, 
it is not probable that he would have been permitted to enter the contest with the 
men. But Bockh was wrong. The Scholiast did not have Bockh's objection in mind, 
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18. TivOol, not Jlvdia, because the Sikyonians celebrated a livBia 
at home, 

19. AvKata are the games in honor of the Lykalan Zens. 

W. J. MoMURTEY. 

SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS. 

On December 5, 1887, I went down irom Athuiis to Basilik6 to 
continue the work on the theatre of Sikyon, to which duty I had been 
detailed by Professor Merriam. The next day, a small beginning was 
made, trouble being experienced both in securing workmen and from 
a heavy rain. From December 7, however, the work was pushed 
vigorously, through the generous assistance of the demarch of Sikyon. 
Our efforts were directed chiefly toward clearing away the very heavy 
deposit of earth in the "wdpoZoi and the orchestra. A trench cut toward 
the H". B. from the wall E revealed nothing more than a sort of floor 
of cement, the terracotta pipes of a drain, and a few copper coins of 
no value. 

On December 9, the first object of art was found, about 1 m. s. E. 
of the middle of hk. This was a marble right liand, somewhat above 
life-size, grasping what might be the hilt of a swoi'd. It evidently 
belonged to an excellent piece of sculpture, the veining on the back of 
the hand in particular being executed with much skill. On the next 
day, at a point 3.30 metres from the outer auglo of the s. e, doorway 
in the wall A in the dii-ection and at about the original level of the 
orchestra, a fine marble head was discovered. 

From this date till December 23, the digging continued rather mono- 
tonously. The deep strata of earth were gradually removed from the 
orchestra and the -rrdpoZoL, while the clearing out of the lai^e square 

and Pausanias tells us distinctly of an Artemidoros of Tralleis who, at the same gamea 
in Smyrna, won the victory among the boye, the bmidless youtlie and the men (upBTfliroi 
«a7KpBT((tf oi'TB *V1 iiiUpos Tfls oSt^s Tois T6 i^ 'OJivfurfo! ii/TBryavtaT^^, jtal it\ TOit itanriv 
o6s ayiVfioo! KoAoCffi, koJ Tplra BJf Sti HflKTrav ^v t&v avSpSr : YI. 14. 3). ElTSEBIOS, too, 
mentions the case of Stratonikos the Alexandrian, wlio won four crowns ftt Nemea on 
the same day among the boys and beardless youths (&tNs,uf'jTpoiTpii^//)i)iiroiSaii'«ni 
ayfffliavTtaaapasiTTi^iii'oosf'rxii': Ckiwi.MiSL,i.p.2Z8,'Migae); and that of Pytha- 
goras the Samian, who was rejected from the youths and laughed at as too effeminate, 
but who entered the lists with the men and vanquished all in succession (sKicfiiflsb 
irofSrHV Tcvyniii', Kcti Sis fl^Aus ^^^ ""f'^j"^''''^' irpo^sti (is rolls lifSpas, S.irai'Ttts E^fjs iviKTiat : 
CkTon.Hi^., I. p. 227, Migne).— A. C. M.] 
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ckamber M, which had not been completed before, was begun. On 
the afternoon of December 23, appeared a most welcome supplement 
to the head found on the 9th, which had meanwhile been removed to 
Athena by Mr. Kabbadias : this was a fine male torso of white marble, 
discovered about 0.60 ra. below what was apparently the original level 
of the Greek orchestra, 3.50 m. out from a point 2.27 m. south of the 
middle of the marble surbase of A. The fragment was removed to 
KHto, whence it was subsequently transported to Athens. After it 
had been deposited in the Central Museum, Mr. Kabbadias, in tlie 
presence of Professor Mcrriam and myself, placed the previously dis- 
covered head upon the broken neck ; and, although a considerable frag- 
ment on the left side of the throat was lost, the remaining portions of 
the two sur^ces, on the back and on the right side of tlie neck, coin- 
cided ivith perfect exactness, proving that the connection of head and 
torso as portions of the same statue did not admit of qu^tion. 

The remainder of our work in the theatre did not result in the dis- 
covery of other artistic treasures. A trench run s. B. &om the chamber 
M disdosed nothing biit a drain, apparently of Roman construction ; 
and our work was brought to an end on December 30. An intended 
resumption of work in the spring was found impracticable, desirable 
as it woidd have been for the solution of some interesting problems in 
regard to the original structure and arrangement of tlie theatre. 

To this brief chronicle belongs some account of certain minor exca^ 
vations. On December 14-17, 1 made several attempts to uncover 
ancient tombs at various points in tlie immediate vicinity of Basilikfi. 
The remains of such tombs certainly exist on the slope of the plateau 
toward the Aeopos, south of Basilik6, and at the foot of an odd-looking 
conical hill ^ s. E. of the last^mentioned point and close to the bank of 
the river. Tombs are also present on the slope of the plateau above 
the village of Moiilki, whidi lies on the edge of tlie plain, n. of Basilik6 
and near the HoTiifit rv}^ Ae-xo^a^i {'EXio-a-mv), as well as on the 
declivity toward this river, n. of the theatre and h. w. of BasiHk6. 
The most interesting of the tombs on tlie ancient site are those above 
and below the fountain called McKpi) Bpiio-t? (probably the ancient 

' The opinion has been, I believe, entertained, that this hill is artificial : an ex- 
amination of the entire circuit of the old site has convinred me that this ia not the 
case. Other similar hills are observaHe toward the s. w. near the Asopos, the hard 
clay soil naturallj' assuming shapes which appear as if aJftifieial. 
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Xra^ovcra^, tJie nortliemmost fountain of BasilikS, situated north of 
the village in the goi^e through which passes the ordinary road from 
Modlki. Our attempts, however, which could not be pushed so vigor- 
onsly as to interfere with our main work at the theatre, resulted in 
nothing beyond confirming the opinion of my workmen ; "T-n-dp^ow 
ra^oi, aX\' ehai oXot dvoiyfievoi ! " There are graves, but all have 
been opened." I made other attempts on January 4, 1888, at a point 
north of and below the MiKpr} Bpuo-t?, and on the following day on 
the plain towai^ Kitito, where some Christian tombs, containing terra- 
cotta bowls, efo., of small interest, were the only reward of some honra 
of work in a bleak and piercing north wind. 

Returning now to the theatre, I will endeavor to state, as exactly as 
possible, what additions were made to our knowledge of its construction 
and arrangement by the excavations of this second season. 

In the orchestra, as already stated, we removed the heavy deposit 
of earth, do^vn to what seemed to be the original xov'urrpa, which, like 
that in the theatre of Epidauros, consisted simply of stamped earth. 
The hard, whitish clay soil of Sikyon lent itself readily to this use. 
This was probably the original condition of the entire orchestra ; but 
at some subsequent period, most likely during the Eoman domination, 
an alteration was made in the space between kk and A. Here the 
soil, differir^ from that on the other side of hh in being of a mixed 
character and not the whitish clay, was removed, in the spaces indicated 
on the plan as ZZ, to a depth of some 0.60 m. below the apparent 
original orchestra-level. It was in this space on the east side that the 
head and torso of the marble statue were found. Between these spaces 
and the marble snrbase before A, was found what seemed to be a 
pavement of rough mosaic-work. The conjecture may be hazarded, 
that the so-called drain Ick is to be dated with the ancient hollowing 
out of this part of the orchestra. Between the double line of stones 
forming hh, were found fragments of poros columns, and an iri'egu- 
larly-shaped block of marble 0.75 m. in length. 

'This fountain is at present concealed by a Turltieh wall, but the dropping can 
be heard througli a small square aperture in tl\e waJl. Lapse of time may easily 
have wroaglit cbai^es in the conspicnousnesB of this fountain, aside from its artificial 
concealment. Eangab^ cited by MeltarSkes (Veaiypie^ia 'ApyoAfSos «a\ Kopurelas, 
p. 117), seems wrong in identifying ST^fouiro with the Tpaoii Bpio■^s, if that is takea 
as the name of the southern fouutain. 
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A small rough, drain (?), to the west of and nearly parallel with M, 
runs at a distance of 2 m. to 2.60 m. from it. It is 0.35 m. wide, 
formed, lilce Mc, of a double line of stones, and runs across the orohes- 
tra from the large square stone (indicated at Xon tlie plan) to a simi- 
lar stone on the other side. Its greatest distance from hh is at the 
extremities. A marble basis, F^, was discovered on the second day 
of our excavations. Its dimensions are : length, 0,82 m. ; breadth, 
0.75 m. ; thickness, 0.21 m. In the upper surface is a hollow, 0.63 m. 
by 0.135 m., with a depth of 0.07 m. This block, which is appai'- 
ently in sUu, probably seiwed as the base for a statue, but whether for 
the statue discovered by us cannot be determined. 

We now come to tlie iriipoSoi, (k and l), of which that toward the 
S. E, (k) is the better preserved. This is at its entrance rock-cut, the 
native rock outside it being graded down, and the point where the 
•jrdpoBo^ proper begins being marked by a shai-p downward cut. The 
sill thus formed, which is indicated on the plan, is about 0.25 m. high. 
Within this there are remains of door-posts, that at the right hand 
upon entering being almost destroyed, but tihat on the left, t^ainst the 
avaXrjfx.iia* rising to a height of 1.35 m. with a thickness of 0.42 m. 
The distance from its inner angle at the base to the point at which the 
avaXtjfi/ia meets the orchestra is, as accurately as the measurement 
could be made, 10.77 m. This door-post (a on the plan), above which 
the artificial portionof the actiXij/t/ia now rises only 0.65 m., seems to 
have been altered, presumably in Roman times ; for its original thick- 
ness is increased by the adjunction to it, on the outa- side with a mortar- 
joint, of a piece, which, to judge from the moulding on the face toward 
the orchestra, might have formed part of a eoi'nice. The avdkijfifia 
is here very handsome, being bnilt of large blocks of the native stone, 
most carefully set and with beveled joints. This vdpoSo?, of which 
the floor, after passing the rock-cut entrance, seems to have been of 
cement or concrete, slopes downwai"d towai'd tlie orchestra, the fell 
from the sill to the point where the d,vaXiijj.iJ,a meets the orchestra be- 
ing about 0.50 m. — the height of one course of stone in the avaX^fifj.a. 
The width of the -jrapoSoi, taken at a point just within the hne of the 
door-posts, is about 3.35 m., and from the basisJ" before mentioned to 
the dvd'krj/j./ia 3.50 m. Traces of stucco appear on the rock-cut wall 

' C/. MiiLLER, Lehrhack der griechisthsn BiihntnaUertli'iiiKr , p. Ci, anil Notes 6, 8, 
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on the side opposite tlie ava.XTiii/j.a, botJi in tliis TrdpoSot and in that 
opposite. 

At the entrance of the N. w. to/joSo? (i) also, wo find a door-post 
about 1,50 ra. in height, cut out of the solid rock which here forms tht 
avaXrjfifia, though the latter is constracted of masonry near the orches- 
tra. From the door-post to tlie point where tlie amXjj/i./wt of tliat sids 
meets Ihs orchestra the distance is, roughly, 10,85 m., or approximatelj 
the same as at the s. e, irdpoBo^, The very ruinous state of this TrdpoSo'i 
prevented the taMng of furthei' dimensions, except the breadth neai 
the entrance, 3.40 m. It may be said, however, that it seems doubtftil 
whether the ai/dXTi/j./ui here was ever of so handsome workmanshij 
as in the other parodos, which seems to have been the principal entranct 
for the townspeople. 

Between the S. E. -rrdpoBo^ and the square diamba' (M), there are tw( 
rock-cut ramps* (Fand W) leading up from the rock-cut entrance- 
way outside the TrapoSos, one to the scene-structure of the Greek period 
the other to the Eoman. The wall which separates them was stuccoec 
on the side toward the TrapoSos. The inner ramp (F) is somewha' 
lower than the other (perliaps as much as 0.20m.), and, in its presem 
condition at least, appears to have been more carefully finished. T 
ends at the top of the rock in which it is cut, which here seems mucl 
weatherworn. Its width is 1.80 m. at a point about 0.90 m. up iron 
the line of the sill of the ■n-dpoSo-i ; and 2.14 m. at a point some 5.50 m 
up toward the a-icrivij from the same line, at which point the cutting 
of the ramp, as now existing, ends. The highest part of this ramj 
is at least 2 m. above the corresponding point of the irdpoBo^. 

The outer ramp (W) was appai'ently separated from the large 8. e 
chamber (M) by a wall, whether entirely of the native rock subse- 
quently destroyed, or constructed in part of masonry, cannot now bi 
determined. It is certain tliat the native rock rises at least a littli 
higher than the ramp at this part, the width of the ridge of demarca- 
tion being about 0.88 m. The width of the ramp itself is 1.30 m., ant 
that of the rock-cut wall separating it from tlie inner ramp, about 0.80 m 

On the other side of the o-ktiv^ the shattered condition of the rocl 
precludes study. The outer ramp (i) is well pr^erved, being deepl; 
cut in the solid rock. Its width is 1.55 m. at the entrance, and 1.45 m 

^Perhaps to be designated as S™ irdpoSoil Cf. Mullek, op. cii., p- 58. The thea 
tre at Bpidauros had a ramp on each eide. 
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near the point where it ends above (as indicated on the plan). It 
thus does not ooincide exactly in dimensions with W. The width of 
the wall dividing this from the inner ramp is from 0.50 m. to 0.60 m. 

In regard to the large s. e. chamber (Jf ), which is now fully exca^- 
vated, a few details may be added to the results obtained by the former 
investigations. Around the interior walla of this chamber, there is a 
continuous roek-eutting in the form of a bench or seat, broken only by 
the doorway of thechamber. The width of this bench is about 0.45 m., 
and its height from the floor about 0.40 m. It was coated with stucco. 
At the doorway of the chamber there is a low step ; and in the centre 
of the chamber we found what appeared to be the base of a pillar or 
roof-support of poros. A considerable quantity of broken rooiing-tiles 
was found within the chamber. The lai^st of these measiu-es 0.415 m. 
by 0.46 m., the length having been originally gi'eater. With these 
tiles were found a small figurine of a cock, in terracotta, one or two 
common terracotta lamps, and some other insignificant objects. 

In the course of the work on the theatre, some thirty-five copper 
coins were found, most of them in exceedingly bad preservation. Of 
these, several are unmistakably Sikyonian. They were found chieily 
in the irapohoi, 

A few remarks must be added mth respect to the so-caUed v-irovojio^, 
assumed above to be a portion of the central di'ain of the orchestra 
extending transversely unda.' the entire Graeco-lioman cr/r^i'ij from 
A to £^.* In the course of the work, I had one of the massive cover- 
stones of this cavity removed (at S in the plan), and found a deep 
channel, 0.65 m. mde, partly cut in the solid rock and partly built up. 
It was unobstructed for a considerable distance, so that a man eould 
easily make his-ivay in it about as fer as the wall E, wha-e it was 
closed by the solid rock. Its depth was somewhat over a metei'. 
There was a deposit of earth in the bottom which has been but in part 
removed. The depth of the cutting is certainly over 2 m. Two 
fragments of poros colunms, which lay in front of A (at /3 in the 
plan), were rolled away, and some earth removed from beneath them. 
Here, as was noted at the time, the vTrovo/io'; appeared clogged with 
earth, and the exact manner of its connection with the orchestra-drain 
did not appear. At 7 (between A and B), some digging revealed 

*[TliiB has been designalfid, on the plah, as Roman, but it must belong to the 
same period as the conduit surrounding tl>e orchestra. — A. C. M.] 
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a block of stone, shaped like a double step, and apparently having 
some connection with the uttoi'o/io?. 

The exact extent and depth of this interesting cutting, and its use — 
whether it served as reservoir, drain, or for some oilier purpose — have 
not been definitely determined. Indeed, this must be left, for the pres- 
ent, among several other unexplained problems of the theatre, which we 
liad intended to solve but were, to our regret, prevented from taking up. 

MOKTIMEE LaMSON EabI^, 
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A SIKYONIAN STATUE. 

[P1.ATK III,] 

Of tlie mutilated msirble statue found at Sikyon, as stated in the 
preceding article,' some mention has ali'eady been made in arehte- 
ological publications;^ but no exhaustive discussion has appeai-ed 
of the qualities of the work and the interesting questions which it 
suggests.^ 

The statue* represents a nude youth resting upon the left 1^ and with 
the back of the left hand upon the hip. A considerable portion of the 
bent left arm is miasii^. It was carved from a separate piece of marble, 
and was attached by metal pins, as is evident from the seven holes, with 
the trace of an eighth, which appear in the vertically cut surface to which 
it was secured. About this arm a himation is di-aped, and it fells, from a 
point just below the shoulder, hi straight folds, with a gi'adnal increase 
of fullness as it descends. Doubtless it originally reached the base 
of the statue and served as a support. As such, it is well motived; for 
the sharpness of the folds shows that the fabric is of comparatively light 
textm'e, as can be gathered also from the manner in which it is held, the 
hand upon the hip supporting easily the bulk of the weight without the 
appearance, between wrist and ai-m-pit, of a brooch or clasp to help 

^ SuppiemenUiry Meparl of the Bxatmiions (pp. 20-21). 

^Seventh Anmial Seporl Am. School, p. 46 (Mehhiam), with a cut from ScHbner's 
Magadne, 1888; Joum. Sell. Studies, 1888, p. 130 (Habmson). 

'Theplate which accompanies this article is made from an indifferent photoglyph 
by Panagopoulos of Athens, to mhicli, with another similar one from a different point 
of view and a third photograph of the head, I have been limited in the preparation 
of this paper. The lack of a cast has neeesearily left much to be desired. 

'Tho dimensions of the statue in its present condition are as follows : length of 
face, from roots of hair to end of chin, 0.16 m.; breadth of face^ 0.11m.; measure 
over face from ear to ear, 0.21 m. ; height of forehead, 0.06 m. ; length of nose, about 
0.055 m. ; length of eye, 0.03 m. ; of mouth, 0.035 m. ; distance of nose from ear, 
0.08 m. ; tip of lobe of ear below plane of outer angle of eye, 0.03 m. ; measure 
around chin and crown of head, 0.67 m. ; around bead above curls, 0.56 m. ; over 
breast from arm-pit to arm-pit, 0.34 m. ; from throat to navel, 0,33 m. ; from navel 
to pnbeB, 0.12 m. ; between hips, 0.26 m.; around waist, 0.71 m.; from shoulder to 
shoulder, 0.35 m. ; from back of necit to small of back, 0.40 m. ; across back from 
arm-pit to arm-pit, 0.34 m. 
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hold it, such as we find dsewhei'e in a somewhat similar conception.' 
Thus, the garment was practically a support, artistically a gracefit] 
relief to the nude figure. The statue is still further mutilated by the 
loss of the right arm from a little below the shoulder, the greater por- 
tion of the right leg, and somewhat less of the left, with the contiguous 
drapery. The membrum virile, which was not, as very commonly,' 
carved separately and set in, is broken off; a considerable portion oJ 
the left side of the throat is missing, rendering restoration here neces- 
sary ; and the nose is somewhat mutilated, as well as the curls. The 
head was broken into three la^e pieces,'' which were still in contact 
The greatest break comes just above the forehead, on the right side o< 
the head, and may be distinguished in the photograph. The right arm 
was extended, as is shown by the direction of the remaining portion : 
the motive of this will be considered later in connection with the iden- 
tification of the statue. The pupils of tlie eyes were not plastically 
indicated, but were painted red, and traces of the yellow coloring oJ 
the hair were plainly visible just after the unearthing of the head. 

The surface of the marble — the provenience of which I am unable tc 
state — ^is somewhat corroded ; but the fine Greek workmanship remaim 
plainly evident, and the finish was most careful in ail parts of the 
statue except the hair, of which more below. 

The following qurations naturally suggest themselves with refei-ence 
to our statue : first, whether it represents a god or a man ; second, if the 
former, what god is represented ; third, what motives known to the 
history of Greek sculpture does the work embody ; fourth, to what age 
of Greek sculpture is it to be refeiTed, to what school, and, perchance, 
to what artist. 

As r^ards the first question, there can scarcely be a doubt that we 

' (J. Hermea in Berlin (Verzeichniss der ant. Shidpluren, No. 396); brooch on left 
shoulder, left hand extended, garment (chlamya) falling around and below left arm ; 
Hermea on Ephesian eohmtna tadata (Fk.-Wolt., 1243-3, Overbeck, PlasiiH^^ n, 
p. 97) ; sequel to preceding motive, chlamya has slipped from Bhoiilder bringing 
brooch in bend of left arm (left hand on hip). In connection with this last figure, 
it may lie mentioned tliat, in attitude, it corresponds very closely with the figure o) 
an athlete in an Attic relief of the fourth cent, B.C. figured in the ^imo?!, 1862, tav. 
d'agg.M (test by Michablis, ib. pp. 208-16). 

"(y. Berlin originals, Vei'zeidm,., No9. 258, 259 (Satyrs of "Periboetos" typo), 
Fk.-Woi.t,, No. 1578 (Eros of Centocelle), etc. 

'Two small fragments filling fractures in the curls were also found: now probably 
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have before us the statue of a god, A consideration of the whole form 
and character of the work precludes the supposition that the artist was 
elaborating portraiture of any sort. There ai-e no features of actual 
human personality ; on the contraryj the whole is pervaded with the 
spirit of ideality. Nor can it be considered an idealized athlete or ephebe 
portrait; for neither is the muscular development such as to waiTant 
this opinion, nor is the pose that of an athlete ; one of the most char- 
acteristic features — though not adequately rendered in the photograph 
— is a plump ftiUness and a heavy sensuous droop about the region of 
the loins that show a far different character. The body is languid, 
and far more au^estive of sofl, seductive ease than of the pcdma no- 
bUis; in fact, I can find no better expression of the whole spirit and 
character of the body than the admirable words in which Overbeck* 
describes the Praxiteleau satyr-type : Zu ringm imd zm kdmpfen oder 
seS)st zu miem dlendeii Sotengange vmrde dieser SatyrltaTper niofd ixm- 
gen, f&r ihn 'passt nwr das frde Urnhersireifeti, em Tanz mit dm 
Nymphefi, oder diese behSbige Muhe, die wir vor wis sehn und welche ihn 
von oben, bis widen dtirchdringt xmd selbst fur den Arm auf die HUfie 
rnieth Stut^nmht suchen Idsst. Attention should also here be called 
to the ftdlness of the breasts and the distinctly feminine form of the 
shoulders, to which further reference will be made. It is not, however, 
to be assumed, from the implied comparison with the Praxitelean satyr, 
that we have before us a type intermediate between god and man. The 
expression of the features, though sensuous, is yet lofty and ideal. It is 
plain, then, that it is the statue of a god ; and let us attempt to answer 
the question. What god is represented ? 

The opinion that we have hei'e a Dionysos was broached in the first 
instance by M. Kabbadias ; indeed, he made his assumption before 
it had been demonstrated that head and torao were paiia of the same 
statue. To this he appears to have been led by a certain likeness to 
the so-called Ariadne head.^ It seems proper to refer here to this des- 
ignation, inasmuch as itwas made public at the time in the daily 'E017- 
ltepi<i of Athens, and was followed in a brief report on the excavations 
at Sikyon, published in the New York Evening Post in 1888. It is also 
accepted as probable by Miss Harrison,^ while Professor Merriam ^' left 
the question an open one by describing the statue simply as "a naked 

'P(a»(iit», II, p. 42. "See Fb,-Wolt., No. 1480, for data in regard to tliie head. 

" Joam. Heli. Ststd., ut svpra. " Seoenth Ann. BepoH Am. School, u( supra. 
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male figure of pronounced feminine type." Allowing this assumptior 
to rest for tlie present, let iis seek to gain firmer ground by a process o: 
elimination. Considerable stress should be laid upon the feminine formt 
of our statue, partiailarly the breasts and the shoulders. Such shoul- 
ders appeal' in statues of Apollo, Dionysos, Eros, and (rarely) Hermes.'' 
An identification with Hermes is to be excluded, inasmuch as there it 
not a hint of the swift messenger of the gods, nothing of the lightness 
and lithe ephebie or mellephebic vigor which characterizes the youthful 
Hennes tj'pe. Eros also must be stricken from the list ; for there if 
in our statue no trace of wings, which are required in an Ei-os,'* to say 
nothing of the greater boyishness of most of the types of Eros. 

AVe have then to decide between Apollo and Dionysos — a task by 
no means easy. The statues of the youthful Apollo exhibit a boy oi 
graceful and agile form, with an inherent capacity for action, as in the 
Sauroktonos.'* On the contrary, we find in our statue an inertia, a 
fleshiness about the body, not marked enough to be in any wise gross, 
and yet plainly and skilfully su^ested. We have tliis much, then, to 
urge in favor of the identification with Dionysos ; and we can find still 
further support for it. Tlie statue -^vas found in the theatre, whi»3h 
was consecrated to Dionysos, who liad moreover at Sikyon a temple in 

'" C/. tlie Florence siatae {Fk.-'Wolt., No. 1634). I am unable at present to giTe 
another instance. Even in this figure tliere is a plump firmness about the shoulders 
distinctly at variance with out statue. 

"On this question. Bee FiTKTWANcn,ER (ap.EoscHEB, art. £i'os,p.]350); VouAT^mig 
aa ersehetsU Eros ah Knabe oder M^ephebi gebildel iind mit EBgelrt auageriisUt. Par- 
ticularly also the following : UngefiiigelU Bildung des Eros wl nirgenda ah beabskhligl, 
sondem nur ou3 NaehtassigkeU erslanden, and simr namfntlkh in Bpah'Smiseha- Zdi su 
htmstaiieren, wo maa die FlUgd hei 6atan?!ien l^pen xaweilen, aiich an Staiaea aus Be- 
^uemliekkeil wegliess (t c^ p. 1369). We have, of course, in the present instance noth- 
ing either vaddSssig or Bpa^Smisch; as wingless, may be mentioned the St. Petera- 
hurg t«rao (Fr.-W., 217), a replica of the same original as the Sparta torso {Fb.-W., 
No. 218), which latter shows evident traces of wings. Of. also the wingless group in 
Berlin ( Ven. 160) to which the designation Ekos mid Psyche (?) is given and favored, 
obwohl dot vbrigens nicht gerade wierlaadkhe Ab^ddiea dcr Flilgd dm Figwenfehlt. 

" Qf. Badmeisteb, Denkmai., «. v., Apolhn, p. 85 sqg. ; especially p. 98, where we 
read ; Die grosse Mmge der aonst erhoUenea ApoUonslaluen gehen den CliaruHa- imeder, 
VKkkinI'raxi(elesseinemSmavS:lom>saM/g^Tdgth(UU:dne3l!pkebmv<machla7il^erBitdmig, 
Krf^t vmd Zartkdt der Olieder vereimgend, swischen Serine und Dionysos die Mitle hal- 
tatd. Of. the remark of Fubtwanoler (ap. EosCHEB, p. 467) r Die Eorperformm 
[des ApoW] siiui regdmassig BehrjugendOch und jceich, oft denen des Dionysos sich nahemd. 
I am well aware that it is frequently difficult to distinguish mutilated statues of Dio- 
nysos from those of Apollo, and the attempted restorations are frequently dubious; 
cf. Brtibh, Besckreib. der Glyptolheh, Nos. 97, 103. Examples might be multiplied. 
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the immediate vicinity — ij.era to Qea-rpov, in the words of Pausanias. 
This ailment, while of some value as corroborative testimony, is 
worth but little fer se, for we find a statue of Apollo in the great 
theatre of Dionysos at Atlieiis.'* 

But it may here be urged, in favor of the identification as Apollo, 
that the face of our statue has an expression too lofby and intellectual 
for the youthful Dionysos. This objection may be satisfactorily 
answered, if we consider on what it chiefly rests, namely, the high 
forehead. For the mouth, though not broad as in Satyr-faees, will be 
found full and sensuous, ■while the cheelts and chin sink so softly into 
the unusually full throat tliat the uncommon heaviness here strikes 
one immediately when the statue is viewed in profile. Furthermore, 
a high forehead is precisely what we find in Seilenoi and Satyrs ;" and 
tlie apparent lowness of the brow in many statues of Dionysos is due 
to the arrangement of the hair or to the head-band across the upper 
part of the forehead, while the height of forehead is noticeable only 
in those statues of Apollo which exhibit some such arrangement of 
hair about the face as in our figure." We have, also, a noteworthy 
instance of a sweet femininity and quite as much intellectuality in a 
head in the Berlin Museum,"^ which was at first, like the Sikyonian, 
assumed to be that of a female, but has been unhesitatingly declared 
to be a Dionysos by an authority so competent as Furtwangler. 

We have next to consider what Greek sculptui'al motives the statue 
embodies : (1) the general pose of the body and legs ; (2) the evident 

^Q^.on this EM^ectBcu^EiBim {Miaheibingen Atken., ix, p. 348), whose arguments 
against Waldstein'3 athlete hypotheais seem convincing. He would make tlie familiar 
Athenian figure an original by Eallimadios tlie Ka-raTn^irfX'"'^- The statue, accord- 
ing to him, is that of Apotlo Daphnephoros, the chair of whose priest we find in the 
theatre: i^. ut supra. . 

^'<y. the ivotmosf ion' {FB.-W., No. 1429), The comparison of Solaates with his 
high forehead to a Seilenos is well known. 

" (y. the so-called .iriadne head (Fk.-W., No. 1490). Many statues of Dionysos 
liave lowbrows, but the same is true of heads of Apollo; i^. the Belvedere andApol- 
liuo, with the high forehead (fourth-century type), with. Fb.-Wojvt., Nos. 222-4. 

"Va-i., No. 118; FUETWANGLEE, Sammhmg Sohomvff, Ta/d xxJii. G^unden za 
Aihen fietm Jjykabems. Soke 0,24. Qemhlsliinge 0,12. — PenldieeheT Marmor (Fubt- 
WAN&LEB, i. c. Note I under text). The marked femininity of the face, the sweet- 
ness of expression and the high forehead are points of comparison with one statue 
which at once struck me. Wir Mben Mer, says Furtwangler, einen gam wwersekrlen, 
elTBOs vmterlebensgrossen Dionysoskopf vor uns, der aits einem attmhen Atelier der Zeil da 
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motive of the left arm ; (3) the probable motive of the lost right arm ; 
(4) the head and arrangement of hair. 

As regards the pose, we observe that the weight of the body rests 
on the left leg, and that there is a coi-responding graceful sway in tbe 
hips and loins. Aa is admitted, on the testimony of PUny" and the 
evidence of replicas of the Doryphoros and other statues, Polykleitos 
was the first to introduce into Greek sculpture the distinction which is 
well described by the Gferman terms Standbdn and SpieU>ein — the leg 
on which the weight of tlie body rests and that which is free to pose 
in any one of several graceful attitudes. Praxiteles added a graeefol 
sweep and curve of the body, giving to it, as a whole, a sort of S-shapa 
This is admirably exemplified in the Olympian Hei'mes. The Prax- 
itelean type is at once evident in our Sikyonian statue, and tliat, too, 
not as a novelty but as part of the common stock of artistic ti'adition. 

Concerning the left ai'm there are several points to consider. Tha 
left liand supported on the hip is noted as a favorite motive with Pi'ax- 
iteles, though it may have had an earlier origin. It is easily demon- 
strable that tbe resting of the lefl hand on the hip may be Eio motived 
as to express more than one artistic idea. Let us take, for example, a 
satyr-statue of the Periboetos type (e, g., Berlin originals Nos. 258, 
259; Overbeek, PlasHk^^\ ii, p. 41). Here we see the back of the 
left hand resting softly against the side, rather below the hip : this, 
together with the graceful and delicate pose of the whole figure, may 
feirly be considered as the fully developed Praxitelean motive. This 
is essentially tlie position of the hand in our Sikyonian statue, tl 
here there is a fuller and firmer resting of the back of the hand ai 
the side, which, in a draped statue of an elderly man, would give 
an air of dignified composure. If the motive were tliat in which 
the back of the hand is turned outward and tlie knucldes rest firmly 
against the side, there would be a greater sturdiness, a certain holding 
of force in reserve, particulai'ly when accompanied by a firmer pose 
of the whole body.*' The same may be said of tlie position of the 

■ "'M.N., xxxrv. 56; if. Ovekbeck, Schr^tqimUea, No. 967. 

'*It is instructiye to obserre the effect of the supporting of the right hand upon 
the side (in the instance about to be cited, fillers outward in pliun view, thumb be- 
hind) in the figure of Pelops from the east pediment of llie temple of Zeua at Olym- 
pia. Gf. Fk.-W., p. 125 : ifijM ohne Ab^tJit eekeint far ilin der KimsUer die aeSisthe- 
vtaaile, fast trolzige Halbing gewS,hU sa haben : den Sjypf etoxss ^inickgeworfeii, die Sanii 
in dieSeiie geslemmi,stelu er seines Sieges bevmsst da. Asomenhat similar attitude in a 
nude Poseidon atatuette is described (Fr.-W, No. 1763) as mehf energiick oie sloh. 
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hand with the fingers extended forward, the thumb behind, to us per- 
haps the most common and natural of these attitudes. 

It is essential here to give in historical sequence a brief list of in- 
stances of the Ictt hand supported against the side more or less in the 
manner of the Sikyonian statue. From the Parthenon we have the 
following : (1) Standing semi-draped male figiu« on w. frieze (Mi- 
chaelis, 9. 1. 1); in which the left hand rests rather below and somewhat 
behind hip : c/. Carrey's drawing <ip. Michaelis. (2) Standing male 
figure on E. frieze (Michaelis, 14. iii, 19), back of left hand on hip, 
staff under right arm, also draped. Together with these may be 
grouped a number of Attic reliefs in which the traces of Pheidian 
art are evident. I give the numbering of the casts ap. Friederieha- 
Wolters. (3) Standing figure of Aaldepios (Fr.-W., No. 1070), the 
^miliar draped type resting on staff with left hand concealed in gar- 
ment and supported on hip. Such figures have a close likeness to 
that cited above from the B. frieze of the Parthenon.^' As Overbeck 
{PkuitiW\ I, pp. 274, 279) has no hesitation in deriving the seated 
statues of Asklepios (cult-statues), whether through Alkamenes or Ko- 
lotes, from the Zeus of Pheidias ; so we may daim the standing figures 
of Asklepios on the reliefe as Attic and Pheidian, in view particularly of 
the Parthenon figure alluded to above. Similar figures are Fr-Wolt., 
' Nee. 1085, 1196. Itisnot always ptesible to determine whether the back 
of the hand rests on the hip or whether the doubled hand holding a por- 
tion of the robe rests the knuckles upon the hip. This latter posture in 
connection with a more erect position of body, necessitating the firmer 
holding of the robe, is expressive of sturdier dignity. This position 
of the hand we have clearly in the Berlin statue Ver%eieh.y No. 71, and 
apparently in the fine statue of Sophokles in the Lateran (Fr.-Wolt., 
No. 1307). For left hand on hip, c/.,also, Fr.-Wolt., Nos. 1085, 1147, 
1150, 1151, 1161, 1195, 1196, 1445. To these should be added, as 
Praxitelean, the Periboetos satyrs (e. g., Berlui Ver%., Nos. 258, 259); 
the Hermes of the columna cadata (Overbeds, PJastih,'-^'' li, 97 ; Fr.- 
Wolt., No. 1242-3) ; an athlete in an Athenian relief previously cited 
(Aimali, 1862, tav, m). An archaistic Hermes on the "Altar of the 
Twelve Gods" in the Louvre (Fr.-Wolt., No. 422) stands stiffly with 
left hand on hip. A standing figure of Ammon from Pergamon may 



^ Of. Fk.-Wolt., pp. 327, 328, for some remarltB on the coiineotion between saeh 
reliefs from Parthenon and other sculptaies. 
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be added— ^ draped figure with left hand on hip, I'emindiog one 
strongly of Attic work. 

In the preceding list we have either Attic works or at least Attic 
types. Since it appears already in Pheidian art, it is plain that the 
motive in question in its more general aspect cannot be called Praxi- 
telean ; but there seems no just gi'ound for refusing it this title, when 
it appears as developed iu the more restricted type of the fourth cen- 
tury, aud as applied to nude or nearly nude youthful male statues. 

As regards the right arm, it is evident from the remaining portion 
that it was at least somewhat extended ; and, in consonance with the 
I'est of tlie figure, it may most readily be assumed that it was sup- 
ported upon an object of some height. If the figure is Dionysos, this 
object may with great probability have been tlie familiar thyrsus. An 
interesting comparison may here be made between our statue and a 
relief on one side of a white marble disk in Berlin ( Vei-z., No. 1042), 
found at Gabii, thus described : in jUK^m-em, Belief und fiuchUger 
ausgeJuhH die stehende Figur desjungen Ditmysos in Chiton [#] und 
Umwurf [Hijnation^, auf amen Stab {Tliyrsos) gelehnt; auf Feisen 
neben ihm brermt dne Flamme. Romisc/ie Arbeit. The figure looks 
toward the spectator's right and somewhat downwai-d ; the left hand 
is supported on the hip, the liair seems to be gathered in a knot on the 
bsick of the neck, the right arm is bent sharply at tlie elbow and the 
hand, held high, grasps the thyrsus ; the weight of the body rests on 
the left leg, the right is bent in the same manner as the left 1^ of the 
Ephesian Hermes. The points in common with the Sikyonian statue 
are the following : (1) left hand on hip ; (2) weight on left leg ; (3) 
right arm raised ; (4)garment(himation)overleftarm — although in the 
disk figure it is draped over the left shoulder, and, leaving the left elbow 
bare, falls in front of the left arm as far as the knee, being then brought 
around behind the figui'e and looped from before over the bent right 
arm. It seems not improbable that the Roman disli figure goes back 
to a much earliei' Greek original ; and one is reminded of tlie Diony- 
sos by Eiitychides in the house of Asinius Pollio.^ The comparison 
affords us, at all events, an intei"esting parallel ; and, aside from this, 
the thyisus seems the most natural explanation for the position of the 
right arm in our statue. 

As regards the position of the head, I fancied I could detect, in 

"OvEitBECK, Plasm^), II, 135. 
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the inclination toward tlie right with the gaze turned toward the left, 
something borrowed from tlie Alexandei' type, wliich is undoubtedly 
due to Lysippos." But if tliere is just reason for this conjecture, tlie 
motive is here merely hinted at; it is already an artiatie common- 
place of the post-Lysippian epoch. But we have particularly to notice 
the free handling of the hair, reminding in a measure of tlie heads of 
Alexander, in wliich we have, as in the Sikyonian statue, a simple 
arrangement of the locks, whidi are drawn down from the crown of 
the head and curl freely upward over the forehead and temples, falling 
somewhat lower on Hie neck behind.^* This, so far as I am awai'e, we 
do not observe in the Praxitelean types and can liai'dly date earlier 
than Lysippos, to whom, indeed, it seems attributable. It is the germ 
of the treatment in later types, such as the Pergamene figures, where 
we see the hair, as in the Laocoon and the busts of Zeus, rising in a sort 
of halo about the head and fiice. Tlie conception of tliis arrangement 
may, of course, be sought earliei'. We have, in a diskobolos of Attic 
type^ and in the Eubuleu,s of Praxiteles, ephebie figures in which the 
short hair is secured simply by a band or fillet, in strong contrast 
witli the Attic krobyhs^'* in vogue till the middle of the fifth century 
B. c, though scarcely appearing on the Pai'thenon." In our statue, 
the hair behind and above the line of curls exhibits very rough and 
superficial workmanship, and was evidently not intended to be seen. 
We observe, also, tlie great fullness of this portion of tlie head, more 
noticeable in profile. Taking this in connection with the presence of 
a number of holes in tlie marble above the line of the curls, we may 
conclude that the head had some sort of decoration, which concealed 
the unfinished upper portion. AVe observe the same workmanship 
in other statues mth a similar arrangement of hair about the fiice and 
with indubitable traces of wreatlis.'* What more natural, then, than 

"On (his subject, c/.Battmeister, Dentin., s.f.,jiiej:inidros, and particularly Emeb- 
soN in ^m. Joum. Arch., toI. n, pp. 408-13; to5. hi, pp. 343-60. Cf. Ovekbeck, 
Fhstih^^'i, II, p. 110 sjg., in regard to portraits of Alexander by Ljrsippos. 

"We see this, alao, in tbe Monte Cavallo colossi, which exhibit traces of Lysip- 
pian influence. 

" F11.-W0LT., No. 465; Overbeck, Has(ii(», i, p. 27G. 

'"SoHKEiBBR, Mitth. InsL A&eit., viii, p. 246 f. 

^ Cf. 3liUh, Inst. Aihen., viii, p. 262, a figure m der Grnppe dei- sclwnen Greke, der 
ThmophoTm. 

'"'Cf. Fk.-Wolt., No. 1283 (Asklepios?) for arrangement of hair, for high forehead, 
and for a certain comiuanitj of expression {e.g., similaritj of mouth) trith our statue, 
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^, about the head of our statue, an ivy-wreatli of bronze, with 
broad, full leaves ? 

The height of the forehead, as ah'eady shown, though not necessa- 
rily conflicting, yet seems unusual in a Dionysoa. Furtwiingler, in his 
excellent notice of the Berlin head, already referred to,^ says that it 
can be none other than that of Dionyaos on aceoimt of the fillet in the 
hair which touches the middle of the forehead and there conceals the 
roots of the hair — a characteiistic of Dionysoa. Die gewolmUchG JBinde, 
he continues, wurde bekanntlick vkl weitet' hmten im Haare gtlragm,. 
In aUerer Zdt tragi Dionysoa ganz regelmdaaig dm Ephmh-an^ um das 
Haupt wnd dieser soheint auch uns^'em. Kopfe nieht gefeliU su, haben, ; 
erne schrage Beihe Uemer Loeher kmter dem Vordei-lMar (darin z. T)u 
nook Rests dsemer ^fte) seugen davon, dass ein sohher aus Metall- 
bfoMeni angesdzt war. Hei'e we have something paiallel to our atatue. 
From the end of the fifth century there appeal's in figures of Dionysoa, 
beaidea the wreath or instead of it, a broad fillet, like that previously 
described, above the middleof the forehead. This armngement, derived 
from the symposia! habits of the time and explained by Diodorue 
Sieidus (iv. 4.4), was adopted as a peculiar attribute of Dionyaos, and 
from it he derived the epithet fiirpfi^opoi. This fillet, originally 
separate from the wreatli, as we see it in the Berlin head, was later 
for the most part adorned with ivy-leaves and ivy-berriea, and came 
to fonn an integral part of the ivreath (jftii dem Kranx zu einem 
Ganzen verbunden). Such an an-angement is common in terracottas 
of Asia Minor and marbles of the Roman period. Can we now 
assume any such arrangement in the case of our statue ? That the 
fillet was not indicated in the marble is at once evident ; and ivithout a 
cast it is impossible to state whether it might have been formed in 
metal and connected with the wreath. It is worthy of note, and plain 
in tlie photograph, that the hair immediately over the forehead is, ueai' 
its roots, in noticeably lower relief tliau the waving locks which rise 
above it, and that, in the depi'essions of the ciu'ls at either side, a metal 
fillet might have I'ested with tlie wreath. This point, however, can- 
not at present be fully settled. 

Before leaving this subject, I must ^ain call attention to the paper 
of Furtwangler which has been previously quoted. He has summed 

though No. 1283 is l)earded. It may be added that the fulhiess of the back of the 
head ia far more Pcaiitelean than Lyaippiaii, 
" Sammlung Saboaroff, text to Taf. xxm. 
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A STK70NIAN STATUE. 3T 

up aud characterized the features of the Berlin head in words which 
apply in great part to our statne, as well, although the eye is here not 
80 deeply set. The breadth of the root of the nose is certainly notice- 
able ; and we have also the same peculiar fullness of the chin and 
throat, which in our statue is even more marked than in the Berlin head. 

The epoch and school to which our statue belongs will now be con- 
sidered. As we have seen, it has in it no elements earlier than Prax- 
iteles, while the ti-eatment of the hair and perhaps the position of tlie 
head are rathei' Lysippian. We must, indeed, admit that a distinct- 
ively Sikyonian element in the work cannot be proved to any marked 
extent, and it is certainly not in any way strongly Lysippian. It jiar- 
te,kes rather of the character of a generalized post^Alexandrine or 
Hellenistic art. At the same time, we see in it no trace of the over- 
wrought patlios of the Pergamene and Ehodiau schools, or of the 
archaistic tendencies of Pasiteles. These considerations will weigh in 
approximating the date of the work, particulai'ly if wc bear in mind 
that all its characteristics appear as fixed artistic elements and in no 
wise as inventions. That the work is Sikyonian is unquestionable. 

The later history of Sikyonian sculpture is kno\ni to us through 
scattered references, especially in Pliny, Inscriptions also have of late 
come most serviceably to oui' aid. According to Pliny, Greek sculp- 
ture fell into decay after tiie time of Lysippos and his immediate suc- 
cessors, to revive again in Ol. clvi. As has already been said, we have 
in our statue nothing of this ars reiiata, as it is known to us in the 
later schools. It must then be attributed to one of the successors of 
Lysippos ; and, as we can trace no strong Lysippian elements in it, te 
some artist not under the immediate sway of the master — ^to one who 
displayed a spirit rather pan-Hellenic than Sikyonian. 

So far as we can estimate on the data of Pliny, tlie activity of the 
artists named as followers of Lysippos must have continued into the 
latter portion of the third century B. c. Our knowledge on this sub- 
ject may be resumed as follows : — The pupils of Lysippos, wlio accord- 
ing to Pliny flourished 01. cxm,*' were Daippos, Boedas, Euthykrates 
son of Lysippos, Phanis, Eutychides, Cliarea of Lindos ; " of whom Eu- 
tychides and Daippos, on the same authority,*' flourished Ol. cxxi, 
i. e., about a generation later than their master. Euthykrates had a 
disciple Teisikrates,** while Xenokrates is mentioned as disciple of 

" Qf. OvEKBECK, Schrift^kn, No. 1516. =" H. N,, I. c. " H. A'., -ysxiv. t>7. 
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38 A SIKYONIAN STATUE. 

either Eutliykratea or Teisikrates.*^ From Pausanias, we learn that 
Eutyebidea had a diaciple Kantharos, a Sikyonian.^ Furthermore, 
the inacriptions collected by Lowy (see above p. 18) show that the 
Sikyonian Thoinias son of Teisikrates was the son and disciple of 
Teisikrat^ son of Thoinias. The name of this Thoinias son of Teisi- 
krates, moreover, occurs in the Sikyonian inscription No. 2, published 
above, and assigned to the second half of the thii-d century b. c. 
Starting from Lysippos,*' we may draw up the following artistic 



EutV chides 
fl. 01. cxxl 

I 
Kantharos 
of Sikyon 



Thoinias 

sonof Teisikrates 

in inaer. at Sikyon 

cii-ca 240 B. c. 

Combining tlie approximate date of the above-mentioned Sikyonian 
inscription with Pliny's chronology, we may place Teisikrates son of 
Thoinias at about Ol. oxxvni-ix, and Thoinias his son at about 
Ol, cssxvi. But, according to Pliny {n. N., xxxiv. 52), between the 
time of Entychides and 01. clvi oessavit ars ; so that Thoinias may 
be recltoned among the last of Lyaippos' successors. 

Hence, we may say so much; — First; we have a statue of the 
youthful Dionysos, of good worlonanship, a product of Sikyonian 
art. Seeond; we may assign this work, on grounds of Greek art- 
history, presumably, to tlie thii-d century B. c. and to one of the more 
distant followers of Lysippos. Third ; we know that Thoinias son of 
Teisikrates was active at Silcyon, and elsewhere in the Greek world 
in the middle and latter half of the third century b. c. Fourth ; we 
have in our work a certain pan-Hellenistic spirit, such as we may 
apprehend could have been exhibited by Thoinias. 

Serlin, Moetijier Lajjson Earlb. 

August 6, 1889, 

''Hif,, XXXIV. 8.S. =^Paus., VI. 3. G. 

i^'Wlio waaa&roBiSaicTos, atcordingto Pliny, Jf. iV., xx.xiv. (Jl, 
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III December 1887, while I was I'esiding at KiJito, the chief towji 
(•TTpwreuouo-a) of the modem deme of Sikyon, during the progress of 
the excavations at the old theatre of Sifcyon, an Albanian peasant named 
GeiSrgios Agrapeddkes told me that some blocks of stone containing 
iraXaio, 'ypuf^fiara had been found in a field belonging to him in the 
village of Modlki,^ On December 18, I went up to Moiilki in com- 
pany with my friend Dr. Eustitthios Tourn^es of Kifito, and there 
we found two blocks of stone, said to have been dug up some three 
years previously. On one of these the inscription, of which a facsimile 
is given above, was quite plainly legible. The length of this block is 
0.70 m.,^ the same as that of the other, on which there seemed to be 
traces of letters obliterated beyond the possibility of decipherment. 
The height of the letters themselves is from 0.02 m. to 0.025 m., the 
former being that of the 0, except in the fii-st line. The stone is of a 

' Theae names are all to be fouad in Pape. Only two are cited as borne by Siky- 
oniana, Aiachines (Plttt., De Her. mal., 21) and Aristokles {PAUS., vi. 9. 1 ; Vi. 3. 
11). A MouBOB is mentioned (Paus., v. xxiy. 1 ; Ovbrbbck, SdirifUj., 2080) as the 
unknown artist of a statue of Zeus set up a t Olympia by "the demas of the Corinthians," 

" Motilki (MoCXki) is situated n. w. of Basilik6 (the modem representative of the 
upper town of Sikyou), near the nori^i r^s AcxoBas, the ancient 'EAuro'tic. It un- 
doubtedly formed part of the old city before its capture by Deoietrios Poliorketes. 
(y. DioDOE., XX. 103, 2-4. 

'The thickneias of the block is 0.36 m: the original ividth cannot be determined. 

39 
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40 A NEW SIKYONIAN INSCRIPTION. 

brownish colov, fairly hard and of coarse grain. It is broken on the 
rightrhand side, whence the loss of one or more letters in every word 
except the first and third. The characters, as will be noticed in the fac- 
simile, are neatly foi-med and arranged nearly oTOi^i^Soi'. I made acopv 
of the inscription at the time, as did also Dr. Merriam, to whom I ex- 
hibited the new find before my return to Kiiito ; and, on December 22, 
I took a squeeze, on which the facsimile is chiefly based, 

I will now consider the inscription from an epigraphical standpoint. 
The reading, as given in the facsimile, is quite certain ; but the first and 
sixth letters in the second name, the seventh letter in the fourth, and 
the seventh letter in the sixth are somewhat defiiced. Tlie inscription, 
when complete, was apparently as transcribed above. 

As regards the characters, we observe : first, tlie angular form and 
small size of the 0, except in the first line (cf. Roehl, 7. G.A., S7a 
Add^; secondly, the four-barred sigma; thirdly, the angular form 
of the rho; fourthly, the form of the cki, as contrasted with that (-|-) of 
the Caere inscription (/. Q. A., n ; Roberts, G. E., No. 95) ; fifthly, the 
forms of mii and m^; sixthly, the form S = e. On this last, special 
stress is to be laid, as being a point of the greatest importance. 

That X — € was a form peculiar to Sikyon, is not recognized by 
Eoeh], nor does Roberts lay it down as a fixed principle, while Kirch- 
hoif {Stud.* 104-5) still retains under the head of Corinth the inscrip- 
tion of the Caere vase {I. G. A., S3 ; Roberts, No. 95), in which this 
sign occurs four times. I shall endeavor to show that not only have 
we no proof tliat the sign X was employed in the Corinthian alpha- 
bet, but that, in view particularly of the present inscription, the first 
one found ipso loco containing this sign, we seem wai'ranted in assum- 
ing that it was peculiar to the Sikyonian alphabet, which appears to 
have been pretty sharply defined, and to have developed with con- 
siderable regularity as well as conservatism. 

The fact that no inscription has been found at Corinth, or to be 
with certainty traced to Corinth, containing this form of epsilon, when 
viewed in connection with the fact that € in the early alphabet of 
Corinth, as well as in that of her colonies, appears as t or B {this 
form being also employed for the 17, and e* being usually written as 
E°), goes a long way toward a demonstration of the non-existence 
of the form X := e in the Corinthian alphabet. The proximity of 
Corinth and Sikyon is nothing in favor of influence one way or the 

* (y.I. G.A.,fl, «^{Eobi;bts, Kob. 94, 95) with I.Q.A., SBa AM. (Eoberts, No. 93). 

' Cy. Egberts, p. 134. 
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A NEW SIKYONIAN INSCBIPTION. 41 

other ; for Sikyon at ieast seems to bave been eonserviitive in a very 
high degree 

In this connection, we must, however, admit that too much stress 
has been laid on the peculiar local form of the name, Xskvmv. Roehl 
(1. G. A; 17) claims that the inscription scratched ou a spear-head 
found at Olympia cannot be tlie work of a Sikyonian, because the early 
local form of the name was XeKvmv, and not XiKvatv, as found in this 
case : but one is startled to find in the Addenda (S7a) a spear-head 
inscription attributed to a Sikyonian, but apparently from the same 
band as the last, in wliich the form X ^ e occurs in the same word. 
The similarity of the two inscriptions is most striking, notwithstand- 
ing this variation, the same unusual pentagonal o occurring in each, 
and the forms of the other letters, carelessly made it is true, being 
essentially the same as those of I. G.A., 17. One is also surprised 
to notice that Roehl reads 17 y %iicva>v, rightly consideriug the three 
parallel scratches at the end as a mark of punctuation,* while he i-eads 
S7a Add., XeKvcovl(wv), taking the perpendicular mark after the N — 
which is taller than any of the undoubted lettei's — as I, although such 
a form ofiotoishere, to say the least, in the highest degree improbable. 
It seems to me quite certain that we should read, hei'e, simply Xeicvdtp. 
The testimony of the coins cannot be adduced in support of any theory 
of a consistent local employment of the form Xexwav in the fifth cen- 
tury at least ; ' and, indeed, if the two spear-heads were engraved by 
the same hand, we find here a confirmation of what we may gather 
from the coins, namely, that the local usage was not at all stable, both 
forms being used indifferently.' We are then, in my judgment, quite 
safe in numbering /. G.A., 17, among Sikyonian monuments. 

We must, therefore, guard against an assumption of over-conserva- 
tism on the part of tlie Sikyonians, but at the same time must not be 
led to assume that their alphabet developed with the same rapidity as 
that of Corinth, a point to be emphasized in estimating the probable 
date of the inscription now under consideration. 

Roberts, who groups together the inscriptions of Coiinth and ite 
colonies and those of Sikyon {G. E., pp. 119-37), disting ushes three 
periods, as follows (pp. 134-5); first, that comprising the most p u 
itive inscriptions, in which san, the older form of ju. {/^) the cro ked 

'lAneola quae ad dexh'am exaraUi, est, lion est lUlei-ae uesUijmni, sed fi e ui idcai 
''Cf. Head, BMoria Numorum, p. 345. 

^SiKuiSi'ioi is the reading of Fabriciua on the serpent -column at Cons an nople(c/' 
3, p. 259.) 
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42 A NEW SIKYONIAN msCSIPTION. 

iota, the closed sptritus asper, the older iheta, certain peculiar forms ol 
gammn (C, <, I), and remarkable forms to express ^ and the E-aoundf 
(t, B, or 2') appear; secondly, that comprising inscriptions "whicl 
exhibit the straight iota but retain the san" (p. 135) ; thirdly, thai 
comprising inscriptions marked by, (1) " the adoption of the four-strokt 
dgma" (2) "the gradual substitution of the open H for the closed 
form," (3) "the introduction of the normal form for yS" (p. 135). Tht 
first of these periods is to be placed as early as the sixth century B. C. 
the second would correspond to the earlier half of tlie fifth century, 
and the third to the latter half of the same century," 

In view of the ai-guments a<Iduced in the coui-se of the previous 
discussion, we seem justified in attributing to Sikyon both the spear- 
head inscriptions already alluded to (J. G.A.,17,s.ndiS7aAdd.). In 
one of these the form ^^=i appears, and in both we have san. These, 
then, are plainly older tiian I, G. A. SI and SS, which must be classed 
together and are to be assigned to the earlier half of the fifth cen- 
tury. Certainly later than these, again, is our new inscription, between 
which and those just mentioned I am in favor of dating I. G. A. S7c 
Add., which is, then, probably to be restored: SXKV0N10[N or 
S2KVONIO[l.'^ In both these last we find S retained, though in the 
former we have alpha and /cappa of later form than in any other early 
Sikyonian inscription, and even later than in J. (?. A., S6a Add., a 
Corinthian inscription commemorating the battleofTanagra(457 B.C.). 
In the lasf^mentioned, however, we have the normal e, and a, i-, and 'x^ 
of the same form as in our new inscription. In view of the latter 
coincidence, as well as of the conservatism of the Sikyonians, we need 
have no hesitation in placing our inscription at least as late as 457 B. c, 
and probably somewhat later. In fact, I would propose the following 
chronological classification of early Sikyonian inscriptions: 

I period, latter part of sixth century b. c. (J. G.A. 17 and ^7a AM^; 

II period, first half of fifth century B. C. {X (?. A. SI, SS) ; 

III period, middle and latter half of fifth century B. c. (J. G. A. S7e 
Add. and the new inscription), 

Mortimer Lamson Eaelb. 
Cblumbia College, New York. 
December, 1888. 

° " X at Sicyon, at least in the 2il period." 

^"For the grounds of tliis chronology, ivhicli aeema very satiafaetoi'y, see Kobeets, 
p. 1S6. 
"(J. Eobhl's remarks ad loc. 
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DISCOVERIES IN THE ATTIC DEME OF IKARIA, 



CHRONOLOGICAL REPORT OF EXCAVATIONS. 

[Plates IV, V, VI, Plan I, II, Map.] 

For an account of the maimer in which our attention was directed to 
Dionyaos, the reader is referred to the Sevenffi Annual Report of the 
Americam, School at Athens, containing Professor Mcrriam's report as 
Director of the School for 1887-8. I was appointed by him to super- 
intend excavations at Dionysos, in ease it should seem advisable to 
undertake such work, and toward the last of October 1887 we made 
a trip to examine the district ; as a result of this, Professor Merriam 
decided to take down the walls of the mined church and ace if the iden- 
tity of the spot could not be fixed beyond doubt by inscriptions and 
other data. Paunission to excavate was applied for at once, but was 
not obtained till the month of January ; and on Monday, Jan. 30, 
work was btgun mth six workmen, the plan being to clear the ground 
in the immediate vicinity of the chm'ch and to remove the walls, 
Plate iv gives the appearance of the church before work was begun, 
and shows the ancient monument which had been transformed info the 
apse of the cliurch. The most important find made during the first 
three days was that of the wall-bloclis and flat roof-pieces of this 
monument. Tiiese were found directly behind the apse, where the 
architrave had been lying ever since the time of Chandler,' On 
Thursday I took two workmen to show me a stone which had " flowers 
and letters " on it. They led me nearly to the western extremity of the 
valley, and on a ridge called Kokkivo Xopdtfii, a short distance to the 
north of the road to Kephisia, they pointed out a grave partially un- 
covered, and close to it the torso of a seated woman in very high relief, 
the head of which had been broken off and sent to Germany. 

* I desire to make ackiiowledgnient of my great obligation to Professor Merriam 
for Ms direction, advice and constant assistance in all my work, and also to Dr.Wald- 
stein and Dr. Tarbell for assistance and suggestions in the arrangement of this report. 

' 'IVavela in Asia Minor and Greece, Yol. II, p. 200. 
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The grave was of a late period, though possessing an earlier bound 
ary-wall of good construction. For one of the sides had been used . 
sepulchral stele which bore two rosettes and an inscription of the 4tl 
century recording the names of the two deceased, one a Plotheian ani 
tlie other an Ikarian. This inscription, as I believed, had never beei 
publislied, and it seemed a discovery of importance in relation to th 
sites of the demes of Ikaria and Plotheia, the proximity of whicl 
had already been surmised. Not till some months later was it foun< 
that our inscription had already been seen and copied by Milclihofer. 
On the same day there was found to the west of the church a massiv 
marble seat (plate v and Fig. 8) which h^d been brought here fron 
its original position, as was determined after\\'ard by iJie discovery o 
other seats of similar form i^maining in situ (at Xon plan i). 

On Friday, Feb. 3, work was carried on north of lihe chiuxii, ant 
resulted in tlie most impoilant discoveries of the first week, includinj 
a nude male torso of archaic style ; a draped statue of a young woman 
wanting the arnts and head ; a female head (afterward stolen) fount 
directly above tlie drained statue but perhaps too small to belong fa 
it ; a fragment of a relief of the best period, representing a seated womai 
with a vessel in her right hand while with the left slie holds the mantlt 
away from her breast; three inscriptions, one a boiindary-stone, thi 
other two, decrees of the Ikarians. The one which came to light firs 
was on a stele in perfect pi-eservation and supplied absolute proof tha 
here was actually the site of the deme of Ikaria (see below, p. 71)— 
more than this, that tlie official seat or centre of tlie deme could not be fai 
distant. Gravestones with mention of the deme to which the deeeasec 
belonged establish nothing more than a possibility that the place o 
finding may have been the actual deme-site, but it is hardly conceivablt 
that a public decree of a deme concerning only its internal affairs shoulc 
be set up anyivhere but within the limits of tlie deme. Thus, by tht 
discovery of this inscription alone, the first object of our exeavationt 
was accomplished. During the remamder of this week tlie finds wen 
of no special importance, and on the first of the foUomng week £ 
violent snowstorm obliged us to return to Athens. 

Wednesday, Feb. 15, work was I'esmned, and the remainder of tht 
week was devoted mainly to taking down the walls of the churcii anc 
to digging beneath it. These walls were formed chiefly of large blocks 

'Miilh. Inst. Athen., 18S7, \<. SI2, 
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REPORT OF EXCAVATIONS IN IKARIA. 45 

of marble taken from otlier structures, such as architiaves, pieces of 
flooring, bloolts from peribolos-walls, slabs ornamented in the Byzan- 
tine style and belonging to an earlier ehnreh ; but witli these were found 
also a large number of fragments of reliefe, statues, and insaiptions. 
Beueatli the flooring in tlie centre of the nave we came upon the torso 
of an archaic draped statue ; between the narthex and the nave was 
found, doing service as a sill, the archaic stele of a boplite closely re- 
sembling the stele of Aristion (see below, " Sculptm'e ") j and fram the 
substracture of the front wall there was taken a colossal bead in the 
archaic style, and a stone having inscribed on one side a long pre- 
Eukleideau decree, and, upon tlie other, various accounts of moneys 
transferred from demarch to demarch. These are of different periods, 
the oldest showing the three-barred m/ma. The two bases indicated 
on PLAH I of the excavations as JS and G were below tlie level of the 
chureli, of which the front wall pas.^ over O, and one of the side 
walls over B, 

The work of the following week, b^inning with Monday, Feb. 20, 
was devoted to laying bare the walls ac and cd of the structure Z>, and 
resulted in the finding of the upper portion of the torso of a Seilenos, 
a child's head, a bronze anathema incised witli the figure of some 
divinity, and a tragic masked head. During the week beginning Mon- 
day, Feb. 27, tlie few days on which the weather was clear were em- 
ployed in sinking trenches on the slight eminence immediately to the 
south of the site of the church. While some of these trenches yielded 
no result, one of them struck the lai'ge base or platform indicated ou 
the plan as l, and another led to wlrnt proved to be tlie pronaos of the 
Pythion, where we found a small relief repi'esenting Apollo sitting on 
the omphalos with an adorant before an altar in front, and the inscribed 
threshold of the naos {Mg. 7). Work was continued at the same time 
on the lower level. The wall ab of D was laid bare, and just outside 
of it were found two hands, one of colossal and the other of less than 
life size — both of fine workmanship. A portion of the next week was 
employed in digging to a considerable depth withui the walls of D and 
inside the pei'ibolos-wall E, where there was a large mass of rubbish 
which had evidently been thrown in designedly as filluig. This labor 
was weU rewarded by the discovery, within the structure D about a 
meter below the bottom of the wall, of a portion of the beard of the 
archaic colossal head, every fragment of which is of value for deciding 
the important questions suggested by it. A trench 3 m. deep and 10 
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long was run west from tlie end of the peribolos-wall without finding 
anything. On the upper level were disclosed the walls L, M, N, 0, and 
the seats at K. Two days were devoted to work on a second site, 
about half a mile N. w. from the principal excavations, near tlie road, 
where a column with its drums strewn on the ground, and a portion 
of a wall seemed to invite investigation (see plan ii). At the end of 
the column were found fragments of a large marble vase {Fig. 10), 
and near these the heads and necks of three griffins {Fig. 11). 

On the week beginning Monday, Mardi 12, one day was given up 
to the thorough clearing out of the little enclosure in the locidity just 
referred to, but the remainder of the time was spent on the principal 
site, in laying bare the whole of the Pythion and the structure G ; so 
that all the outlines can be made out (plate vi). This completed 
our work for the spring of 1888. 

On November 13, work was resumed with the object of clearing away 
the large mass of soil between the Pythion and the Uvo bases on the 
lower level. Last spring, a trench was out here down to virgin soil, 
without revealing anything, but it seemed advisable to clear out th( 
whole mass, m ordei' to leave no possibility untested. The results wen 
of less importance than those previously attained, but were still of value, 
especially when we remember that eveiy stone in site is of the greatesi 
moment m malting ont any general plan. South of the base B wert 
found two smaller bases for votive offerings. The wall 0, whicl 
seemed last spring to belong to some building, was found to extend boti 
ways for a short distance, then to diverge at each end for about twc 
meters, and there stop. This wall is thus shown to be of entirelj 
different character fi-om what liad been supposed. The sculptural finds 
in this part of the excavations consisted of a liaunch of a Hon or griffii 
and a male portrait^head of the Roman period. An overhauling of tin 
d&yris to tlie southeast of the apse yielded a few fi-i^ments wliich hac 
beeu overlooked last year, one of these of gi-eat importance, namely 
the left thigh of the archaic draped torso, proving that it was a seatec 
statue. To the north of wall B there was found last year a platfoni 
of rather i^ough stones laid close together. It vim our intention to follow 
out this platform this yeai-, and discover, if possible, what it was. Foj 
this purpose a passage was cut along the irall be of S in order that tin 
workmen might have an easy exit. About lialf-way between the tw< 
ends of be was fomid a large marble slab cut pyramidally on one side ant 
hollowed out on the other. On the side, along the three edges whiel 
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are intact, five sti'ange objects ai'e sculptured. A corner piece having 
on it a similar object wek found last year. The platform was found 
to continue to the west, but the great depth of the soil deposited over 
it made the work so slow that it seemed best to abandon it, at least 
temporarily, and to devote all onr resources to clearing up the whole 
space within the precinct. 

Some excavations on a small scale were made in various parts of the 
region where it seemed that there might be graves. Upon the ridge 
which runs down from Pentelikon close to the site of the chief exca- 
vations, we found a sarcophagus of Hellenic workmanship, absolutely 
without ornament but very beautifully finished. It eontauied a skele- 
ton, but no remains of vases. In another place, to the west of the 
principal site, we discovered a wall 14.85 m. long, constructed of two 
coui'ses of blocks averaging 1.20 m. long, and 0.80 m. high. A space 
about 6.00 m. wide was cleared away behind this, and at a depth of 
1.60 m. a marble urn was fomid, filled with ashes and the bones of a 
child, tt^ther with a few fragments of vases. There was a precisely 
similar urn in the nave of the old chui'ch before our excavations were 
begun, this having probably served as a font : the bottom of still 
anotha' one was found in the course of the excavations : we have 
thus abundant evidence tliat at Ikaria, as perhaps in all parts of 
Greece, cremation was pi-actised contemporaneously with the burial 
of the body.* 

In the valley along the course of the old road, northwestward, are 
several short walls forming tlie fronts of sepaa'ate grave-enclosures, 
perhaps family fW^iJ.aTa.* 

In the second week in January, 1889, the excavations were continued 
during a few days. The platform outside wall E was entirely cleared, 
and a trench was sunt in the terrace u, w. of the excavation. The 
vii^in soil was i-eached at a deptli of over two meters, but nothing was 
found. We must therefore be content with a negative result, which, 
indeed, is not withoiit value. 

TOPOGRAPHY OF THE IKARIAN DISTRICT. 

A word may first be said upon the name of the district where the 
excavations were made. In a note which the Ephor-General of Anti- 

'CJ, BECKEB-GciLt, Gharikies, iii, p. 132ff. ; Hermakn, FrhaUdteHhiimer, §40- 
* DEM03THEBE3, V3. EahuUd. g 28 i !«. Makirt. i 79. 
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quities, Mr. Kabbadias, furnislied to Professor Mei'riam in the autumn 
of 1887, giving directions for finding the site, flic name i\'as wTitten 
orh Aiovva-o. Afterwai'ds, I was careful to note ho^? the workmen, who 
were peasants £-om the sun'onnding r(^on, spoke of the place, and 
I never once heard (tto iinovva-o except where the preposition elt woidd 
naturally be used (e. g., TLaftev crro Aiowa-o = Il7]yaCvofi,ev el<; to Ato- 
pva-o). However, this would not determine whether the name wera 
masculine or neuter, since the vernacular, mth certain exceptions, drops 
the final v of tlie masculine accusative singular. Mr, G. Heliopoulos, 
the brother of the owner of the property, informs me that Aiofuo-o? is 
the correct form, and that it is ao written on the old Turkish map which 
came into the owna^'s liauds at tlie time the property was purchased. 
Dionysoa is, moreover, tlie form given on Leake'e map in some of the 
later copies of his Derm of Attica, and also by Eai^ab^.' Curtius and 
Kaupert* write Dionyson, Avhicli is imdoubtedly incorrect-. 

In the speech of the people it is habitually Dionyso. It seems extremely 
probable that the name is a reminiscence of tlie cult of Dionysos applied 
to the whole region, and lias i-emained in the mouths of the people for 
more than two thousand yeai's. Accoi'ding to Chandler,^ who visited 
the place in 1766, the cliurch was sacred to St. Dionysios, and so it is 
given on Finlay's map* of the region ; but Rangab^ " would not ven- 
ture to say that the church was dedicated to tliis saint." Wliile we 
were taking down the walls of the churcli, some of the workmen spoke 
of St. Dionysios being present; but this may have entered their heads 
merely from the similarity of Hie name. Mr. Heliopoulos says that it 
is not known to what saint the ehureh was dedicated, and tliere seems 
to be now no solid ti'adition that it was sacred to St. Dionysios. But 
nearly all of the peasant fiimilies in Stamata are newcomers of tlie 
present century, and perliaps among tlie inhabitants whom Qiandler 
found in Old Stamata there may have been a gemiine ti'adition. If the 
older church stnicture was actually sacred to St. Dionysios the Areopa^ 
gite, not the Zakynthian saint, this -n ould be an instance of the frequent 
transfers from the ancient religion to hagiology. But that in any ease 
the name of the re^on owes its ongm directh to the ancient cult of the 
wine-god and not to lihe saint succeeding hira is evidenced by the feet 

' Antiquitls Hdl^igues, No. 9S5. ^Karten von Atllka, xii (Pentelikon). 

' Tnaxk in Asia Minor and Greeee, vol. ii, p. 200. 

' Remarks o» (Ae To^yraghy of Oropia and Diacria. This map, somewhat I'educecl, 
lias used for the Seventh Aunwd SepoH of the School, and is again utilized here. 
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that tlie name is Dimvi/sos not Dionysios. Here, then, at Dionysos we 
have the site of the deme of Ikaria, The spot at which the principal 
exeavationa were made appears on the iipi>er edge of Ciirtius and 
Elaupert's map of Pentelilton. Hei'e was tlie eSpo, the political and 
religious centre of the deme. Let us attempt to detei'mine its boun- 
daries. To tlie north, close to tlie deme-ceutre, looms np the height 
which on Leake's map is called Aforimid and on that of Curtiua and 
Kaupert, Stamaiavuni. The name Aphorism6 is sometimes applied 
more distinctively to the height at the end of the range, close to Vrand." 

The name Stamatavuni (Stamata Mountain) is unknown among the 
peasants here who call it, ratlier, in Albanian Mai' * Dionyso (Momi- 
tain of Dionysos). This height is the turning-point of a whole range 
reaching to the Marathonian plain on the north and the Kephisian plain 
on the west, but towers isx above the rest of tlie range with the excep- 
tion of Apborism6, which seems to be of about the same elevation. 
Here we certainly have the ancient Mons Icarius, the name being, per- 
haps, extended to the whole range. 

To the east of the excavations are three terraces, on one of which are 
remauis of a line marble wall of a good period, which must have 
belonged to a buildmg included in tJie limits of the deme. Beyond 
these terraces is a deep ravine, throi^h which a path leads to Marathon, 
and here may be placed the eastern bomidary of the deme. Ci-ossing 
several ridges beyond tliis ravine, we arrive at the rnhied village of 
Eapedosa,^ ivhere Leake placed Ikaria ; and Hanriot,* Tithras. This 
locality would natiu'ally be a site for a deme, but there are no remains 
in the village to show that there actually was here a deme-centre of 
importance. There is liardly a piece of marble to be found, all tlie 
walls being composed of rough blocks of mica-schist. Still fmliier to 
the east is the range called Argaliki, which skirts the coast, leaving room 
for the present carriage-road from Athens to Marathon. This is the 
monntain which Leake tliought to be Mons Icariiis. The southern 

^Lbakb fixes the name here in his text {Demd of Atlka, p, 78), tliougli he gives 
it a wider range on his map. 

'^Pronounced neaiXy malya. 

' Rapentosa, Eapendosa, or Eapendoaia are the usual spellings, but Eapedosa as 
given in Curtius is correct, as it is an Albanian word (iiope-doso), and has no n -sound. 
Bapentosa must be a mere transliteration of the modern Greek pronunciation. But 
neither in English nor in German is there any excuse for inserting n. Eapatosa 
and Eapolosa are given on Finlay'a two maps of this region. 

'^eeAo-cAea siw ia lopngrapMe des iteniea, p. 168. 
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boundary of Uoiria is formed by the steep and nigged side of Penteli- 
koii, from which a low ridge runs down to the seat of tlie excavations. 
Upon the eastern side of tliis ridge was found the unoniamented Greek 
sai-cophagus described above. It is not unlikely tliat there were build- 
ings belonging to the deme along the ridge ; several terraee-walls are 
still visible on the slopes. To the east of this elevation tlie plain extends 
for a considerable distance before meeting the main range of Pentelikon, 
and there was room hei'e for a considerable population. But habitable 
land in greater extent is afforded by the valley which stretches north- 
westward fi-om the deme-centre, between Pentelikon on the southwest 
and the range which begins in the Kephisiaii plmn on the north, and 
rises gradually until it culminates in, the height Mai' Dionyso. The 
andent road leading through the valley can be traced in several places 
by its border-hnes of graves. The enclosure with the fallen column 
(see PLAN ii) was close to the road dii-ectly opposite a grave-enclosure. 
About a quarter of a mile west of KoKKivo 'Kopd^t are several huge 
marble blocks which must have belonged to a structure of large 
dimensions. One of these blocks is 1,68 m, long, 1.20 m. wide, 0,60 m. 
thick. The inscription on the stele foimd at Kokkivo "Kopatfn estab- 
lished a certain probability that the site of the ancient deme of Plotheia 
was near; but the recent excavations conducted for the American 
School by Mr. "Washington at Old Stamata have resulted in tlie finding 
of three dedicatory inscriptions of Plotheians, one of them upon a lai^ 
stone not easily to be moved any great distance ; so that the Plotheian 
deme-seat^ witJi its varioiis temples, mentioned in an inscription pub- 
lished many years ago,* may be placed almost with cei'tainty at Old 
Stamata, which is situated just beyond the ridge tliat bounds the Iltarian 
valley on the northeast. A road leads from Old Stamata across the 
ridge to the road which passes tlirongh the valley to Dionysos, the 
journey from Plodieia to Ikaria requiring about an hour. Another 
road leads up from Kokkivo Xopd^t to the present village of Stamata, 
passing quite neai- Old Stamata. It is not imposrible that iJie territory 
of Plotheia extended down to TLokkivo Xopd^fa and touched tlie terri- 
tory of Ikaria in the valley ; but the range of hills seems a natural 
boimdary, and I am more incUned to think tliat the -^vhole valley, in- 
cluding the locality where our stele was found, was within the limits 
of Ikaria. 
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Now that the sites of botli Ikaria and Plotheia Iiave been determined, 
we ought to be able to make a reasonable conjecture as to tlie position 
of another deme which is usually grouped with these two, namely Seina^ 
chidai. The similarity of the mytha of Ikaria and Semachidai has been 
notedby Leake'* as evidence of the contiguity of these two demes; and 
that Semachidai was near Plotheia is proved by the feet that they ^vere 
both members of a commmiity called Epakria,'' of which more below. 
Now, in which of the neighboring localities where ancient remains are 
visible can we with the greatest probability place the site of Semachidai ? 
About a quarter of a mile west of Old Stamata is a small hill, ealled 
Bala by the Albanians, upon the sides of which are a few unimportant 
remains, mentioned by Milchhofer.^ Still further to the west, beside 
the road leading from Kephisia to Stamata, are some ancient I'cmauis, 
including some large bases for votive offerings. The locality is called 
Old Spata, Tlie place called Bala was undoubtedly a portion of Plotheia, 
and the remains at Old Spata ai'e not of a nature to encourage the hypo- 
thesis that there was a distinct deme-eentre there. North of the present 
village of Stamata, at a distance of perhaps a mile and a half from Old 
Stamata, is a place called Amygdal&a. Here excavations were made 
by Mr. Washington, but no inscriptions identifying the place were 
found. Altliough the remains show that there were ancient buildings 
on this site, I do not feel satisfied that it indicates the position of a deme- 
eentre. But the site, being only a few rods away from the present 
road to Marathon, would be entirely suitable for the deme of Hekale,'* 
Hanriot'* maintains that the present village of Stamabi is on the site of 
Hekale, and Lolling ^ thinks tliis possible. But at Stamata itself there 
are, so far as I know, no ancient remains whatever. Leake'^ placed 
Hekale at the village of Grammatiko, Kastromenos " prefers Kalentai. 

Following tlie road to Marathon over several ridges, after a walk of 
about three-quarters of an hour from Stamata, a vale called Kovkov- 

'" TIk Demi of AUka, p. 104. 

"StbphAN, Byz.; 2ij/iaxi!ai, BSfios 'AttikIh, diri 2r}fidx,'>", $ ""' fori BiyyUTpiio-i;' 
^lEjfi'iifljj airftimos, i.ip' Ziv a'l ispslai oSto5. 'Eitti 5e t^! 'AvtioxISoi ^uA^s. ii\6xopos St 
tSs 'EirB«pfar qnjrr! rhp S^fioi.. G.I. A. n, 570: 3iroi U Sf[ri TlK^aBtas fiTTBi-ra! 7iKe7v 
apyiptali'4sl]epti,iiisn\aefiaijis'Enci.iip4a[^sfiis'A]e^i'cdous,K.-r.\.,viherelheiiVTange- 
taeat of the words seems to indicate a progreasiii each case from a smaller to a larger 

" Mittk. Inst. Athen., 1887, p. 312, where the name ia wrongly Bpelled Palo. 
" Plut. Theseua, ^ 14. '^ Recherches sur la iapographie des diities, p. 167. 

i^Baedbkbe, Griecheolimd (1838), p. 137. " The Demi of Attka, p. 122. 

'■"Die Demen wn Auika, p. 80. 
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vdpi is reached, lying at the foot of Mt. Aplioi'ismfi, and shut in on all sides 
except tlie south. At about the centre of the opening tliere are ruins of 
a church and a monasteiy, in the walls of which are utilized mauy large 
blocks that must have belonged to ancient structures. Two reiiefe men- 
tioned by Milchhofer '^ are lying on tlie groiuid close by. This spot has 
not, so &r as I know, been mentioned as a deme-site by any of the numer- 
ous writers on Attie topography, but there are few places of whieli such an 
assertion can be made with greatei' plausibility. The ciremnstanee that 
the plain is shut in on nearly all sides practically, excludes the possibility 
that the remains which are here visible have been brought from a distenee. 
If the ancient road to Marathon follo^ved the same coui'se as tlie present 
one, which crosses the northern extremity of this open space, and then 
divides, one branch leading to Vraud, the other to Maratliona, then 
Koukoundri would be as likely a site for Hekale as Amygdal6sa. But 
the ancient road to Marathon may have been more direct tlian that of 
to-day, which tiu'ns i-ather abruptly to tlie right just after passmg 
Amygdal^sa, The demoHtion of the walls of tlie structures here would 
probably lead to the discovery of some inscription whidi would settle 
the identity of the site ; but the owner, Mr. Heliopoulos, is not at present 
willing that this should be done. I ani disposed to think, however, that 
we have here the site of the deme of Semacliidai, We have litei'avy evi- 
dence that the Epaki'ian community was situated near tlie Mai-athoniau 
Tetrapolis," and it is interesting to note that, on Finlay's map ^ of this 
district, Epaliria is so placed as exactly to covei' tliis vale of Koukon- 
n^i, and to include Old Stamata, also running down to the south 
into the i-^ion of Eapedosa and Ikaria, In liis text, Finlay says : 
"Epakria bordered on tlie Tetraj^jolis and apparently embraced the 
northern and eastern slopes of Pentelieus, but neither its extent nor 
tlie situation of ite capital can be determined." Hanriot and othera 
have attempted to locate it in the region nortli of Marathon. Now 
that we can form a more accurate idea of its position, having definitely 
located one village included in it, we have new reason to look witii 
interest upon the history and development of the community. 

Philochoros, as quoted by Strabo,'' states tliat Kekrops first brought 

'^Miah. Inst. Athea.., 1887, p. 313, where the place is wrongly called KukunurU. 
"Bekker, jlnecdoia Qraeca, i, p. 259: 'EiroKp!a-Sj'o,tta x'^P"' wKjiaiop TeTpairSAeus 

*' StrABO, IX. 1.20 : Ks«pojro jrpanov (is SiiSt im iriKea swomiaai rb irASeor, Sv onf- 
fiara K*Kpoirfa ItrpdvoMs 'E^anpla AsKfAe.n 'EKa-jo-is 'A^iSi'tt {Aiyovirt Bi «al TrAuBiu'Ti. 
Kus 'AipiStas) QiipiKOS Spuupiii' Kifljjpos SipTirris Kij^urid .... 
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the populatiou of Attika together into twelve iroXet? (which must mean 
commmiitjes rathei' than cities), and he gives the names of these with 
one omission. One of these was Tetrapolis, which we know was made 
up of the four ■vill^;es, Maratlion, Oinoe, Probalinthos, and Trikory- 
thos; another was Epakria. ThestatementofPhilochorosia undoubtedly 
founded on a genuine tradition, although we cannot put confidence in 
the number twelve, which may have been chosen by Hie historian as 
correaponding to the number of the original phratries. As Wilamowitz 
suggests,^ topographical researches are the most trustworthy means of 
determining how many of these old communities there were. It is use- 
less to attempt, witli Leake,*' to reconcile with the statement of Philo- 
ehoros a certain passage which occm's in nearly the same form in both 
the MyjRologicum Magnum and Suidas : 'KiraKpCa xaipa- * A.9'ijvaiov<i 
•iraXat Kmfi/rjhov olicovvTa'; irpmroi; K.eKpwtfr (rvva'^ajoip KarifiKia-ep 
6(9 'TToXei's BvoKaiBeica ' xal Trjv t5w iroXtT&v eTTtavvfiiav «.0' iaVTOv 
K.expo'Kiai' irpoctiyopeviTe ' Bvo Be TeTpairoXeis itcaXetrev, etc Teavupwv 
irokeatv eKarepav p.olpa,v KaTatTT'^ffaf ' rpel^ Be Ttt? Xoixi? iwaKpiBa^ 
o>v6fj.aiTe ■ Ktu r) wpo(Tej(i)<; %i»pa TavTiu<; Tat! Tptalv ainaK 'EffraKpta 
eKaXeiTo. This must be looked upon as merely a foreed attempt to 
make up the number of twelve communities from the few which sm'- 
vived as such in the historical period. The only value of the pas- 
sage lies in its record of the tradition that Epakria was composed of 
three villages, and this is generally accepted as a fiict by modern 
writers on Greek Constitutional History. Thus Busolt^ speaks of der 
% und eine dritte Gemehide umfa 



What was this third village? Hanriot** conjectured that it was 
Ikaria, but he had nothing on which to support his conjecture, as he 
did not know the site of even one of the tliree demes, nor was he able 
to prove that Ikaria was in the vicinity of Plotheia. But, now that we 
know that Ikaria and Plotheia were adjacent demes, I think that his 
conjecture may be renewed with much greater probability. Let us con- 
tinue with the histoiy of Epakria, which gains a new interest for ua 
if, as I believe, Ikaria was actually the third member of the union. 
Now, although these old unions had already lost all political significance 
previous to the historical period, some of them survived all the reforms, 

" PhUologiaehe Untenaehungm, I, p. 123. ^ T!i6 Demi nf Ailica, p. 30, 

^ Slaats- v,nd BechlsolterUiianer, gllo, in Handlmch d. Id. Alier. 
" jReeAeroftes sur la topo^vphie des denies, p. 152. 
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even that of Kleisthenes, under the giiise of religious communities. Thus, 
an inscription ^ found between the present village of Maratliona and the 
sea shows that in the fourth century the four deraes of the Tetrapolis 
maintained a religious community of which there was an arehon, per- 
haps chosen in turn by the different demes, and also four kpo'TroioC, 
one from each deme. The decree of the deme of Plotheia, already 
referred to more than once, shows that Epakria also survived as a re- 
ligious community aftei' it had lost all political significance. 

The name of Epakria is met witli in certain inscriptions in a quite 
different sense, namely, as a Tptrrv^j" A TptTTU! was a tbird part of 
a tribe, a division adopted for convenience in naval assessments.^ Late 
historians and lexicographers speak of the rpiTTvi as a division of the 
old tribes prior to Kleisthenes ; but tliis may be nothing more than an 
attempt to trace a historical institution back to tlio mythical period. 
But Epakria as a rpiTTvi cannot be identical with Epakria as a com- 
munity, for one deme, Semaehidai, belonged to the tribe Antiochis, 
while Plotheia and Ikaria were of tlie tribe Aigeis. Dittenberger™ 
suggests, however, that, while these I'eligious conununities were nsually 
composed of demes of different tribes, it would be natural that, because 
of the membei-ship of one or more demes of a tiibe in such a com- 
munity, one Tptrrvi of this tribe should be named from it. Applied 
to the particular case in point, tliis woiild imply that the most importeint 
demes in one rpirrw of tlie ti'ibe Aigeis were Ikaria and Plotheia ; 
and that, since these were two of tlie three demes constituting the re- 
ligious community of Epakria, the name of this community was trans- 
ferred to the TpiTTu?. 

ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS.* 

Our architectural work at Iltaria centres about the remains of a monu- 
ment of semicircnlai' form {A: plan I ; see plates iv and v), used in 

'^MiUh. Inst. Athm., 1878, p. 261=1 Din., %ll., 304. 

" Boss, Demen von Attika, p. 8 ; DriT., SyU., 300. 

•'Demosth. XIV. 23. '^ Hei-mea, XVI, p. 187. 

* The original plan of the excavations was made by Mr. S. B. P. Trowbridge. We 
are indebted to Messra. 11. S. Washington and E. W. Schultz for additions and eleva- 
tions, and to Professor W. E. Ware for preparing these for reproduction, and for the 
restoration of the seoiicirculiir monument showing the object of the vertioal band on 
the front Btones, viz., to produce the effect of pilasters. The Plates are from photo- 
grapha by Professor Louis Dyer. 
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later times to form the apse of a Christian churrh. The front portion 
of the substnictiire, the pavement, and the first course of blocks have 
the appearance of being in sUu; bnt the rear of the substructure ha^ 
been repaired at a late time, as is evidenced by the presence in it of 
bricks and mortar, and of a block which was originally one of the 
end pieces of the uppermost eonrse, holding the arehitrave. The floor 




Fig. 2.— Lower sarface of roof of Ghoregic Motiument. 



has spread somewhat, and one of the bloclia in the lowest course has 
been broken, allowing its fellows to slide in toward the centre. A 
groove in the upper stones of the substructure shows the original posi- 
tion of the lowest course. In the second course, as now existing, all the 
blocks are of different heights. One block, now in the interior, a 
to have been originally an end piece, as is shown by the projecting vt 
tical band at the end, so that not more than one block of this course c 
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be in situ. Behind tlie apse, an architrave with an inscription had 
long been exposed to view, and, during the first few days of our exca- 
vations, there were found two !ai^ slabs fittii^ together and form- 
ing a semicircular roof, and also seven blocks similar to those in the 
apse. As the roof-pieces afford tlie surest basis for a reconstruction of the 
monnmenfc, both lower and upper sides are shown in Figures 1, S. The 




imder side, which is worked smooth, is surrQunded by a shallow cliannel, 
0.10 m. wide and 0.015 m, deep, the edges of which are carefully bev- 
eled. This channel undoubtedly overlapped the walls at the sides and 
the architrave in front, the overlapping portion fonning a simple cor- 
nice. Talcing the measurements inside the channel as representing ac- 
curately the dimensions of the original walls, we will compare them with 
those taken from the other pieces. The length of tlie interior arc 
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is 4.83 m. The pi'esent interior length of the fii-st course, the height 
of which is 0.82 m,, is 4.74 m,, leaving 0.09 m., which is accounted 
for by the end bloclis on both sides being broken. The height of the two 
blocks which supported the architrave is 0.635 m., and, taldng the 
other two stones that have the same height as also belonging to the 
upper course, we obtain a length of 4.82 m. The blocks are ronghly 
cut, so that a difference of one centimeter in tlie measurements may 
be passed by. For the two original intervening courses, tliere are 
eight blocks, four having a height of 0.65 m., and four of 0.625 m. 
Of the four of the latter height every stone is intact, and these give 
a length of arc of exactly 4,83 m. One block of the reuiaining coiu-se 
is broken on one edge ; and the length of the stones of this com'se 
comes to 4.81 ni. The front width of the roof-pieces inside the chan- 
nel is 2.83 m., which agrees perfectly with the length of the archi- 
trave. The extremities of the architrave are not square, but are cut 
with a curve corresponding to that of the walls. Comparing the meas- 
urements of the architrave with, those of the end pieces of tlie upper 
course, the widths of tlie cutting and of the architrave are found to 
be exactly the same, being 0.36 m., but the depth of the cutting is 
0.40 m., while that of the architrave is only 0.315 m., leaving a space 
of 0.085 m., which must Iiave been filled by small capitals. Mgi. 3 
givra the front elevation of the monument, as restored from tlie exist- 
ing remains. There may also have been columns, one on each side, 
as in a temple in antts; but no remains of sucli columnt were found, 
nor does the architrave show any trace of such supports. The roof 
undoubtedly held adornment of some sort, a*! is shown by the cut- 
tings on the upper side of the stones. The presence of such adorn- 
ment and the inscription on the architrave, besides the general fonn 
of the structure, constitute the data from whicli we must form onr 
conclusion as to the charact-er of the monument. That it was a me- 
morial of victory is set forth by the insci-iption ; but are we justified 
in holding that the victory had connection with the choregia, and thus 
in calling it a choregie monument ? 

Tlie choregie monuments of which we know the exact form are tliree, 
all at Athens : the well-known monument of Lysikrates in the Street 
of the Tripods ; the monument of Thrasyllos, which, up to the time of 
the Greek Revolution, stood above the Dionysiae Theati'e on the south 
side of the Akropolis, drawings of it being give:! by Stnart and Rovctt ; ' 
' J.n%uilies of Athens, vol. ii, chap, iv, pis. i, ii, iii, S. 
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and the monument of Nikias, which Dr. Doi'pfeld has reconsti'ucted 
from the fragments found in the Beul6 gate.^ The monument of Lysi- 
kratea is an elaborately ornamented circular building, connted among 
the earliest surviving exampleg of Corinthian architectiu'e. Upon the 
roof is a large three-branched acroterium disposed as a base for hold- 
ing the tripod, and the architrave bears the inscription,' which has the 
regular foiin of an official choregic memorial. Tlie monument of Thra- 
syllos was in the form of a poitico, having upon the roof a statue of 
Dionysos, which is now in the British Museum. AVhether the tripod 
rested on the knees of the seated statue, as some maintain, or was dis- 
played in the interior of the structure, is still an misettled question. 
For the inscription, see below, p. 78. The monument of Nikias had 
the facade of a suial! he.xastj'le Doric temple. There is notliing to 
show where the tripod was placed. For the inaci'iption on tlie archi- 
trave, see below, p. 81. 

We mil now compare the Ikarian monument mth these three chief 
examples. The Nikias and Thrasyllos monuments are both of such 
form that they admit of being called vaoC, the word which Pausanias 
uses in describing the structures on the Street of the Tripods. The 
foundation of a fourth choregic monument, now exposed in the cellar 
of a house near the Lysikrates monument, is of quadrangular shape. 
A semicircular exedra-iike form, such as that of tlie Ikarian monu- 
ment, has been unexampled among choregic monuments ; but the num- 
ber which we know is so small, and the variety exhibited by even these 
few so great, that this does not make positively against identiiication of 
the monument at Ikaria as choHgic, 

The surface of the upj^ier side of the rooi^tones {Piff- 1) is rough, 
and the top is aurpounded by a bevel 0.11 m. wide on the cmwed side 
and 0.13 m. across the front. The socket at d is circular \vith a diam- 
eter of 0.22 m., tliat at e is about 0.32 by 0.24 m., but very roughly 
made. The right-hand side of the central socket has been split away, 
as is indicated by dotted lines in the sketch, but a fragment found in 
the dSbris shows that the original cutting was the same as on the other 
side ; a imd b foi'm one continuous cutting, but h is cut two centimeters 
deeper than a ; the cixtting c is only 0.03 m. deep. I have no opinion 
to advance as to the nature of the object which these euttir^ were 
made to receive. I liold that they could not have been intended for 
the direct support of a tripod, and that so complicated au arrangement 

'Mim. ImL Athen., 1S85, p. 217 ff. ' Dnr. &/11., 415. 
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would not be necessary foi' a tiipod-base. If the top of tlie monument 
was adorned with a group of figiires, a tripod might have been displayed 
in connection with the figiu'es, or within the monument. As I take it, 
the roof-pieees furnish no data which make decisively either for or 
against the ehoregic character of the monument. 
The inscription on the arehiti'ave (Fig. 3) reads : 

ArNIA5EANGinnOSEANQIAHSNIKHSANTE5ANEOE5AN 
'Ayvia'i, 'SavdtTnro';, 'SavBihT)';, vnc^travTe'i avedecrap : 

"Hagnias, Xanthippos, and Xanthides, having won, dedicated (this 
monument)," 

The height of the letters varies from 0.05 to 0.06 m. This in- 
scription was firet seen, in 1766, by Chandler, who gave the first 
word as AtVi'a?.* AtVta? is given also by Bockh,'' by EangaM," 
and again by Milehhofer in his letter to the Philologische Wochen^ 
sckrift? But the second letter of the first name is certainly a gamma, 
and thus we have, in place of a name of which there is no absolutely 
certain occurrence,* a name by no means uncommon and used in Ikaria, 
as we know from two inscriptions ' in which one 'hr/vta^ 'I«opt€vs'° 
is mentioned as a trierach. The use of dv40ea-av and the circum- 
stance that the victors are thi'ee in number would show that the in- 
scription, if choreic at all, belonged to the class of private monu- 
ments. But, even under this supposition, there would be difficulties, 
inasmuch as tlie two known ehoregic inscriptions in which three vic- 
tors are mentioned^* seem best explained by the fact that the three 
are of one femUy, while in the present case there is nothing to in- 
dicate any relationship.'^ But, aside from the preceding, the fact 

' Traoels in Asia Misior and Greece, vol. ii, p. 200, 

^C/.O., 237. ' Anii^St Selieaiques, YOl. ii, 985. 

' The inscription is repeated in tlie volume of tlie V. I. A., u, which has juat ap- 
peared, No. 1317, and AINIAS is given on the antliorily of Lolling. Kohlek re- 
marhs that, if confidence can be placed in Lolling'B copy, the inscription cannot be 
earlier than the bepnning of tlie second century b. c. ; but I see nothing in it which 
would preclude the idea that it is aa early even as the fourth century. 

'C.LG., 4698: 5377, 7789 ate fragmeota, and the exact form of the name ia not 

»G.i:^, It, 794, 811. 

'"See Seomth Annual BepoH of Am. Sclioot at AlJiens, pp, 87-8. 

" DiTT., iSyU., 422, and Imor. No. 7 front Ikaria, below, p. 87. 

" Reisch, Be Mmieis Graecomm Cerfamimlms, takes this as a ehoregic inscription 
of a nature Mniilar to tiiat in Dittenberger referred to in last note, which he believes 
to relate to several different contests. 
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remains, that there is no mention whatever of the ehorcgia in the in- 
seiiption. What justification is thei'e for holding tliat ■xpptj'^ovvTe'i or 
ypprirf^qiravTe^ was tacitly understood, as one is compelled to hold if 
he maintains that the monument is ehoregic ? To be sure, from the 
size of the monument, it is not easy to believe that it was commemo- 
rative of any less important victoiy than that of the choregia, and if 
the presence of a tripod could be proved, as it can be in the ease of an- 
other base the inscription upon which omits the xoptiywv {Ikarian 
Inser. No. 6, below, p. 87), we should be justified in supplying x'^PV' 
70VJT69 in the inscription. But the remains preserve nothing to show 
decisively that the monument was ehoregic ; so, while not absolutely 
denying that the monument may have been ehoregic, it seems to me 
that this attribution should still be held in suspense,'^ 

The base B (plan i), measuring 2.615 by L66m., iscoustmctedof 
three marble blocks fitted closely t(^ether but not held by claraps. 
The surface is weU finislied, but tlie edge toward tlie base Cis smoother, 
showing that another course of slabs covered the whole surface except 
at this edge. Close to this base, and at the same depth, was foimd 
the torso of an archaic seated statue; and it seems probable that this was 
the object whidi the base supported. The three bloclts rest directly on 
the earth, witliout any substructure. Tlie base G consists of a substruc- 
ture of lai^ roughly-hewn stones, and, above these, two marble blocks, 

" [I connot agree with Mr. Buck here. A careful review of all the evidence 
before us has led me to the belief tliat tiiis monument could be ehoregic only, and 
I have so called it {Report, p. 51, dc). The monument itself and the form of the 
inscription had already led RASGAei {AnUq. Hdlin., 'So. 985), Milchhopeb {Ber- 
lin. ■phOol. Woehenaidmft, June 18, 1887), RiasOH {Mua. Gr. Cert., p. 46) to this con- 
clusion, though they did not have before themtheresiiltBof our excavations, by which 
the decisive proof has been furnished. B6ukh (C J. (?., 237)and Kohlbb {C.I.A., 
II, 13IT) classed the inscription among those of agonistic or uncertain type. But its 
form is most closely allied to that of the Ikarian ehoregic Et^asos monument (see 
below, p. 87, Inscription No. 7), and that of Timosthenes (below, p. 80, Ditten- 
BBBGEB, SyUoge, 422), which has recently been found by Milchhofer to have been 
rural likewise, from the MesogMa near Kalyvia {MUlieilwigeit JJwJ. AUtat,, 1887, 
p. 281 ). The omission of xopiySiT!! and of the designation of kinship are due, I 
lUinlc, to one and the same cause, the thought that these were immaterial in consid- 
eration of the position of the monument, and a desire not to cumber the arcliitrave 
with too much detail, conspicuousness being preferred to exactness. The omission of 
Xopyiyv" occurs in foui- inscriptions of C. I A., u (1248, 1283, 1285, 1286), where the 
employment of x"?^ renders the reference certain. More important is the Ikarian 
Archippos inscription (lielow, p. 87, Inscr. No. G) mentioned above, in wliich the 
is quite as striking as in the monument under consideration. (To this may 
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smootli on the top and sides and bolt«d together by two clamps shaped 

thus I J, the surface measuring 1,88 by 1.61 m. Two upright bolts 

indicate that another course rested upon the two bloclcs in dtii, and a 
border, of which the surfece is slightly smoother, enables us to give 
tlie dimensions of the second course as 1 .54 by 1.27 m. The remains 
would be well adapted for an altar-base. A large marble altar was 
found in the front wall of the church, its dimensions being : height, 
1.115 m. ; sides, 0.87 and 0.665 m. Around the upper margin runs a 
niouldbig,and in Hie top tliere is a cutting 0.06 m. deep and 0.10 m. wide. 
Around the bottom edge, also, a moulding was carried, this being now 
entirely braken away. Estimating its thickness at 0.02, and adding 
twice this, 0.04, to the measurements of the altar, ^?e get for the bearing 
surfiice 0.91 by 0.705 m. If we suppose this to have rested on the 
second course of the base last considered, we shall have left a mai^ia 
of 0.32 by 0.28 m, ; but, if tliis seems too wide, we may insert a third 
step having the dimensions of 1.22 by 0.985 m., thus giving two steps 
about 0.15 by 0.14 m. In the structiu'e D, ah and bo are foundation- 
walls formed of large oblong blocks roughly hewn on the outer side, and 
lined on the inner side with small uncut stones. The avei'age length 
of the blocks is a trifle over one meter ; the thicltness of the wall is 
0.65 m. The width of the ficing-blocks varies from 0,35 to 0.50 m. 
Of the wall ad only a portion of the substructure is left and one s-tone 
of the upper course, distent 1.77 m. from the corner a. In cd, there 

be added as a parallel the omission to name the kind of chorus in three out of 22 
inscriptions collected by Eeisch; see below, p. 82.) This only reiterates a not un- 
commonly recurring fact, that the precinct itself was often regarded as sufficient indi- 
cation of the purpose of a monument. The importance of the site of our eicavations 
as a centre for dedications may lie seen from the fact that 27 bases for this purpose 
were found. Of these, 8 were in sUu and 5 were inscribed. All the latter related 
either to the drama or to its patron divinity. The only contest here of which our 
mat^ials give any trace is that of the drama, and as the Hagnias monument is a 
local one, set in the midst of Dionyaiac dedications, surely it would be dedicated to 
no god except to him before whose statue it probably stood. The question of a tripod 
is immaterial; indeed, according to Mr. Buck's argument, below, p. 88, the mon- 
ument, it choregic, should have no tripod. The question whether one victory is 
intended, or more, and whether these victories were gained by father and sons or by 
each separately, is aJso immaterial. Certain it is, that there is victory, and there is 
dedication — undoubtedly to Dionysos. The monument is therefore choregic, and 
matches fitly with the record of Hagnias' two litui^ies as trierarch of the State. And 
Hagnias is the only Ikarian of whom we have mention as displaying such liberality 
toward the State and toward his native deme,— A. C, M,] 
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is, besides the substructure, a. course of the wall itself. This is of the 
peculiar double constmctioii seeu in all the \?a!ls ha-e which ai-e in any 
way finished. They are, as shown in Fig. 4, made up of stones cut 
evenly on the outside, but irr^ular on tlie inside, and, as an inner 
^ing for these, of smaller stones cut evenly on the exposed side. The 
walls g e, which are of ii-regular polygonal stones, liave no appai-ent 
connection with the building, and are probably older. Their upper 
surfece is below that of the substructure-walls of the building. About 
0.50 m. from the corner d and 1.25 m. below the wall ed, lies a sort 
of ti-ough of schistous stone, the outside measiu-ements of which are 
1 .32 by 0.80 m., the inside, 0.84 by 0.50 m. The depth of tiie hollow 
is 0.18 m. This trough or basin, evidently in situ, at such a deptli must 
point to some very early occupation of the site. Exactly what was the 
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purpose of the stmcture D, I am unable to suggest. The wall E, 
, 12.10 m. long, forms part of the periboloa-^^ all, which was in part made 
up by the walls of some of the buildings enclo-^d within the sacred 
precinct. This tt'all also is double, but the bloclis are of large dimen- 
sions on both sides, as is shown in Mg. S. Fig. 6 gives a side view of 
the substructure and of the upper course, which now begins 4.03 m. 
from the comer c. The F^gwe sliows the peculiar cutting upon the 
face of these stones, namely, in long nicks arranged alteraately. The 
length of tliese nicks varies from 0.02 to 0.05 m. Along the whole length 
of this wall there extends on the outside, upon a level with the lower 
part of the substructure, a platform formed of irregularly shaped slabs. 
The greatest width of tliis platform h 2.28 m., but the average width is 
about 2 m. 
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The wall F, which terminates in a Byzantine grave, belongs to a late 
period, and is built of small stones. Upon it rested tlie column with the 
Ergasosiiiscription(No.7), Wetnrnnowtothebuilding ff^whiehjaswe 
know from an inscription on the door-sill, was the Pythion, or temple of 
the Delphian Apollo (plate vi). This building is on a much higher 
level than the remains heretofore mentioned, the difference in level be- 
tween the base B and the threshold of the Pytliion being 2.074 m. 
Though much of the north side^' of the temple has disappeared, not even 
the substructure of the will on thi's lide being left " the materii! for i res- 
toration lb ample The anta h m the front 11 1 35 m fi Dm the comer 




Fig. l.—The threshold of the Py&km. 

a. At the point c, the lower part of the opposite avia remains, broken 
off short; and, measuring 1.35 m. from this, we have the position of the 
corner d, of which the substructure is still extant. From the point h, on 
tlie line drawn at right angles to the corner as foimd, to g, tlie end of the 
tlireshold, is 2.95 m., while from the other end to the extei'ior face of the 
wall e is 3.73 m. This threshold, shown in Mg. 7, is of very careful 
workmanship, and compares favorably, for instance, with the threshold 

" More properly northeast side, as the front does not face the east, but the south- 

'"This may bedne in part to tlie fact that the water from the higher gi-ound found 
an outlet by the north side, and had cut a channel several feet deep beside it, passing 
over the fonndatioiis of tlie building G. 
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which was unearthed by the excavations of tlie Athenian Archseolo- 
gtcal Society in the Peiraieus.^'' Upon the surface is the inscription 
IKAPiONTOP VGION— 'lK«piMi' to nvSiov, the Pythion of the Ikari- 
ans,'' The height of the letters varies from 0.06 to 0.07 m. They are 
of the foiu-th century ; and, though the and of the last word are 
much worn, their outlines are still visible. It is very unusual for a 
Greek temple to be " labeled " in this way. At i and h are two upright 
slabs, 0.82 m. apart, probably holding up another slab, maldng a kind 
of table or altai' ; in front of these was found the relief with Apollo, 
Artemis, and an adorant. I, m, n, o and p are all bases for votive offer- 
ings, as in tlie pronaos of the Heraion at Olympia, and are apparently 
in situ. The internal dimensions of the pronaos are : width, 6.63 m. ; 
depth, 1.83 m. 

The cella is nearly square, its depth being 6.40 m. and its width 
6.63 m. At the point g, 3.72 m. distant from tlie wall of the pro- 
naos (measured in the interior), an insignificant wall, 2.55 m. long, 
projects toward tlie altar r, which is formed of four slabs of mica^ 
schist overlapping each other at the ends, and filled in with small 
stones.'* From the north side of the altar to the line of the north 
wall of the temple the distance is 2.78 m. ; the altar, like the door, 
was thus not in the axis of the building, but was somewhat nearer 
to the soutli wall, while the door was considei'ably nearer to the 
north wall. 

At s is a wall which separates the cella from a small chamber 
(aBvTov) in the rear, which had no enti'ance from the outside. At 
2.00 m. from s a base (t) is insei'ted for some votive offering ; v and w 
are two marble slabs similai- in pui'pose to those (i and k) in the pro- 
naos. The depth of the rear cliamber is 1.36 m. The interior wall 
of the Pyt.hion is double, and is built with small stones on each face." 

•« Q". npaxriK-i of 1886, p. S3 and tttyai 2. 

" Cf. Meisterhams, GTO/minatik d. ait. Inseliriften'^', ^ 55, 9, and Note 1019, 

'* [These were packed 3o firmly vllhiu the upright slabs that they have seemed 
(o me to indicate a foundation eapedally prepared for a very heavy object, such as a 
large Btilue — \ CM] 

" [Dr D RPPEI.D who kinJly visited the site with me, called my attention to a 
terracotta fragment among many mainly roof-tiles, which 1 had saved from the 
e-uth 1 eap ThiB fr igment showed that it was originally about a foot in diameter, 
formed like ■» pi|ie with i nm aiound the bottom. This was used, Dr. Dorpfeld 
s lid for the purpof* of admitting light through the roof into the garret above the 
ceiling, and was similar to eontr vances found at Pompeii. — A. 0. M.] 
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Abutting on the Pythton in the rear is tlie structure O, possibly intended 
for the priests. Of its wall ab the substructure is complete ; of ac only 
scattei'ed blocks of the substructui-e renrnin ; of oy we have both sub- 
structure and some of the upper wall : cy was not built into xz, but 
terminated against it, yz forming a common party-wall for the two 
buildings. 

/ is a large base or platform made up of at least twenty marble slabs, 
of which fifteen are still in place. Here may have been the great altar 
of the deme-centre.^ 

At K there are two massive marble seats, one a double seat (arms 
broken) fini-shed smooth on the right-hand side, and on the othei' side 
finished smooth only on the edges, evidently intended to fit to another 
seat. The other seat is single, and is so ^vorked as to show that it was 
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Fio. S, — One of the doyble seats, 

fitted to othere on botli sides. The back of this seat is quite gone. 
The heavy slabs upon which the seats rest are in situ, although tliey 
have been much canted, and they show that the seats are in their 
original position. Another double seat, which was foimd near the 
church dmnng the firet weeli of the excavations, and is the best pre- 
served, is shown in Fig. 8 (see plate v). It has precisely the same 
measurements as the double seat at K, and is worked smooth on the 
left-hand side only. It is thus plain that this seat was caiTied from 
K, where it origiBally belonged, so that the series of iive seats was 

"" [The axis of the threshold of the Pythion and of ite altar er statue-base appears 
to intersect the centre of this platform. If we take the platform as the site of the 
chief altar, the unnsaal and unsymmetripal placing of tlie doorway of the Pythion 
may find a possible explanation in the desire to leave the line of vision niiobstrncted 
from the statue of Apollo to the great altar of the deme,— T.W. L.] 
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originally placed as shown on the plan,^' The length of the base 
is 3,55 ra,, the eotnbined length of the two double seate ajid one 
single one, 3.48 m. i, M, and If are rude walls of unait gtoues. is 
of the same coustruetion, but, on account of its shape, is more inter- 
esting. The laigth of the straight portion ab m 10.6U ra. At both 
ends, the walls ac and bd ai-e carried out at approximately the same 
angle, each about two meters long, e and / are short foundation- 
walls intended to support the slab g of corresponding dimensions, 
which was found near them. I do not see how this wall could have 
formed part of any temple-building, nor does it appear to have any- 
thing to do with a peribolos. Can it be part of a rude structure for 
theatrical representations?^ The slight 
eminence behind the marble seats would 
be an excellent sitting-place for an au- 
dience, commanding a view of the plain 
of Marathon and water beyond between 
Aphorismd and Ai'galiki on the left, 
and of the sea between the coast of 
Attika and Euboia directly in front. 
The wall M cannot be part of an origi- 
nal e7w»-os, or daucing-place, for vari- 
ous reasons. It is not a continuous 
curve ; and, if it wei'e, it would meet 
the hill behind the marble seats before 
becoming a circle. If it is taken as a 
wall of the orchestra, the seats for the 
priests come in a sti'aight line across 
the centre of the orehestra. Such an 
arrangementisunheardofinany known 
Greek theatre. Still, the theatres in the r 




Petaii. - or- lawfiMEMT.; c 
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aral demes must have been 

" [In a line with these seats toward Z was another with a rounded bai'k ; total height, 
0.95 m.; height of seat above groond, 0.38; width, 0.71; horizontal depth of chair on t- 
Mde,0.57; depth of seat inside, 0.34; width of seat, 0.48. With these seats one may 
compare the four in situ at Ehamnous, described by Lolling, MiaheHwuieii Iitai.Athea., 
1879, pp. 284-6. Others eristed originally beside them. By their inscription, tliey 
were consecrated to Dionyaos, and this has led Lolling to conjecture that they stood 
before a sanctuary of that deity. At Ikaria, I would suggest that their site waa that 
of the deme agora, of which mention is made by inscriptions in other demes (C. I. 
A., II, 671, 573). We sunk a trench in front of these seals toward the wall to 
a depth of 3 meters ; only ordinary soil was found. — A. 0. M.] 

"[OrtheAttrxi.asinthedemeof AJjiiwj,GJ.G.,93?— A. C. M.] 
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rude affaii's at beat, and maj' often have differed very widely fixiin gen- 
erally received principles of conatniction.^ 

Besides the remains in siiu, there are on the ground many archi- 
tectural fragments, both structural and ornamental, including some 
good akroteria. Two dmms of fluted poros columns were found. One 
was broken at one end ; diameter of the other end 0.42 m. The second 
drum measured 0.41 m in diametei at one end, 0.42 m. at the other. 
There are also some fine examples of Byzantine decorative ornament, 
which would be of inter est to ■students of that art. 

Plan n shows the iemaim> of importance found upon the second 

site where excavations were carried on. ^£ is a well-built wall, 13.65 

If gth. The lowest course, 

n 1 ) of well-finished blocks 

I. 1 I 1 igh and averaging about 

1 <i Img, is still msife, though 

s t the blocks have slipped 

1 he decline and ai'e some- 

1 I (of line. There ai"e blocks 

f (.a substructure imdei' the 

i but the west end rests 

\ 0*0 on the ground. Upon 

1 ( dation rested two eouraes 

t 1 1 M I s set upright. One of 

' ] 55 m. long and 0.38 m. 

1 _] till in position. GI) is a 

poor wall of unfinished slab-like 

stones, 17 m. long. In about the 

middle tliero is an opening, perhaps the entrance to the enclosure. E 

is a base of mica-schist blocks upon wliieh stood the column that now 

lies stretched out on the ground over a space of ten meters.^* This 

column consisted of seven unfluted drums secured togethei- by iron 

bolts. The holra for these bolts are of peculiar and ingenious sliape for 

securing firmly the lead by which they were fastened, when once run in 

and set. In the top of each lower drum there is a socket about 0.1 5 m. 

deep, 0.05 m. broad, and about 0.15 ra, long at the top but narrowing 

down at one end for about lialf tlie depth and then widening again, A 

small channel for running in the lead communicated with the socket 

"' Some of the walls mentioned may have been terrace walls. 

''[(y. Plut., Vii. Tsoer.: airif S"JaoKpireL liri tou fu^iUOToi sirfiii miiv TpidKorra 
BTjxSi', ^^' o5 Xtiptiv nTjxioi' evTii. This was near Kynosarges. — A. C. M.] 
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t>8 ARCHITECTUBAL REMAINS IN IKAEIA. 

from the outer edge of the drum. The con-esponding socket in tlie 
bottom of tlie upper drum is not so long, and is a plain cutting of the 
same section thixjughoiit. The uppermost drum is ornamented with a 
narrow moulding (Fig. 9) and has on the top a circular socJfet 0.55 m. 
in diameter and 0.03 deep. Lying exactly at tlie head of the column, as 
it lay on the groiTnd, were found fi-agmenta of marble which make up a 
i object with a beautiful guilloche and fluted onmment 




{Fig. 10). Close to this spot were also found hvo griflin-heads witli a 
portion of the neck {Fig. IT); and a tliii-d head was found below the 
wall AB. The whole of the ground between the two walls AB and CD 
was thoroughly cleaved, but nothing else was discovered. The few 
objects mentioned are accordingly the only materials from which to 
form a conjecture as to the occupation of the site. Tlie enclosure lies 
exactly on the line of tlio ancient road leading through the valley to 
Ilaria. Two vases similar to ours are sho\vn on a Panathenaic yase 
set np, apparently as votive offerings, on slendei' columns." For tlie 

'^Salkmab, Qeaurm, pi. 57; cf, Jakrbuch Arch. Inst., ii, p. 161. 
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ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS IN IKAEIA. 69 

decoration of such vessels witli griffins' heads, we have not merely 
literary evidence, such as the ki-atei' dedicated by the Samians and 
described by Herodotos (rv. 152) as having heads of griffins ranged 
about it at intervals, but extant examples, as, for instance, two bronze 
kraters in the Vatican Museum, one with six gi'iffins' heads turned 
inward, aud another with five heads feeing outward. Our griffins' 
heads axe of a later type than those foimd at Olyinpia and the tew 
specimens found in Athens ou the Akropolis. T"itrtwangler ^'' has 
made a careful classification of griffin types, which do not concern us 
now except in their relation to Greek art in general. The griffins found 
by Schliemann at Mykenai ai'e closely akin to some Egyptian types 
of xvin-xx dynasties, whicli again are borrowed from Syrian, prob- 
, ably Hittite, art. The first purely Greek type presents the eagle's 
head with wide-open mouth (in earlier types the mouth is always closed 
or only half-open), locks hanging down the neck, and large ears be- 
tween wbieh is a horn-like projection. In the later examples of tliis 
type, the projection becomes a mere conventional knob. This is the 
only type found at Olympia, and is also found in many other places, 
and shown on the oldest coinage. In the fifth centmy tliis type dis- 
appears. Its successor keeps the ears but removes the middle pro- 
jection and the side locks, substituting a mane or comb running over 
the top of the head and tlie back of the neck. To this last class our 
griffin-heads belong, though they have the month closed, a still later 
variation.^ 

Athens, Cakl D. Buck. 

January, 1889. 

™ EoscHBB, i«t. Myfk,"Gryps." 

" [The enclosure was situated upon a small ridge running back toward Pentelikon 
from the ancient roadway, elevated some four or five meters above it, and sloping in 
all directions except behind. Graves existed on the opposite side of the road ; but 
we found that these had already been opened. Many pieces of marble, some finely 
eut, lay about. The despoilers had also torn up the foundation of the column in 
search of treasure, and had dug underneath it. Two large bloclta of schist were still 
in place, and part of a third extending between them. Upon these blocks there 
had' undoubtedly been slabs of marble upon which the column immediately lasted. 
One of these lay close by, a fragment only, and in it was the dowel hole for a damp 
of this shapel^H. The vase which stood on the column was composed of several 
pieces, and within was roughly hollowed out somewhat. We succeeded in piedng 
together two sections only in beiglit, and only one side of tliese, less than ahalf, though 
there were many other fragments. The two sections were of nearly equal height, 
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70 ABOHITEOTUEAL REMAINS IN IKABIA. 

amounting togetiier to 0.98 m. measured on a perpendicular; largest diameter, 1.33 m. ; 
length of fluting, 0.72; width of flutes at bottom, 0.03 m., at top, 0,09 m. ; width of 
guilloche, 0.21 m. Upon the top of the upper uection something else rested. At in- 
tervals of 0.61 ni. on the upper surface, jusl within the edge, were sockets about 0.08 
m. wide, sloping inward about 0.05 m. to the depth of a centimeter. There were three 
of these on the portion built up, and no doubt the series waa continued at equal inter- 
Tals about the entire circumference. These Bockeis could not have been for the griffins' 
necks, as the tenon of one of the latter still exists, and is considerably longer than the 
sockets, and of a totally different shape. That the gtiffin-heads ornamented the upper 
part of the vase as a whole seems necessar}', but, to admit of this, the vase must have 
had a third section, which, being lighter than the lower portions, was secured by 
means of the notches just described. Thissection, narrowing above, as is usual with 
sepulchral vases, would finally give a proper support for the three grifBn prolotnai, 
Kerving a decorative purpose. The use of such heads in this ivay is said by Furt- 
wangler to have ceased in the fifth and fourth centuries (op. cU., p. 1771). It is at 
thk period tjiat I place the monument, for many reasons. Not only is this the epoch 
of the I— H bolt, but it does not seem to me possible that so exquisite an example of 
the double guilloche ornament {Fig. 10) could belong to a later time. Both in this 
ornament and in the flutings, the simplicity, purity and perfection of touch exhibit 
the highest art. The peculiar form of this guilloche is found in a severe type upon 
the gable ornametitation of the treasury of the Geloans at Olympia {cf. Baituieiister, 
DeahnSiei; p. 1076), on terracottas of Sicily (W. Zahn', Omamente Mais. Kuntt-E^och., 
IV Heft, Tat. 16), and is employed by Hittokff in his restoration of the interior 
decoration of Temple Tax Selinous. The grif&n with dosed mouth appears on coins 
of Abderain the first part of tlie fourth century, and especially on the gold medallion 
from Koul Oba representing the head of the Parthenon statue of Pheidias. This ' 
medallion cannot be later than 350 b. c. and is probably much earlier, and it is 
claimed by Kieseritzky ( MiltheHung. lT>st.Athai., 1883, p. 315) to represent the origi- 
nal most fiuthfolly. Furthermore, all the buildings that we know in Ikaria show a uni- 
formity intheir mode of construction, even in sl^htdet^ls, which brings them closely 
within a restricted period. Earlier temples existed there during the fifth century, 
as appears from an inscription ; and the necessity for rebuilding within the fourth 
century may be divined as one stands neat the entrance of the valley and, casting his 
eyes across upon Dekeleia, observes how completely defenceless was Ikarla against 
the raids of the merciless Spartans and still more merciless Athenian exiles, in the 
Dekeleian war. And if I were to hazard one guess among many that might be made, 
as to the purpose of this unusual monument, it would be that it was erected as a 
cenotaph, after the return, in honor of the dead of that long reign of terror — Ots Si 
fi,)( fSpiaKOV KfyoTii^iov airoTi tirofquoi' fi-fya. XeN,, AwA., VI, 4, 9. — A, C. M.] 
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DISCOVERIES IN THE ATTIC DEME OF IK ARIA. 
]888. 



INSCRIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 
Wo. 1. 

Public decree of the deiue of Ikai'ia inserilject aoroMS tlie middle of 
a gable-top marble stele : total height, 0.7()5 met. ; width at bottom, 
0.32 ; width at top, 0.20 ; height of !ctteii=, 0.006. 

KAAAinnOSEinEr^EYH'1'iSGAl IKAPIEYS 
II^EnAirJESAIHI KJ^r'ATOl^AHMA PXONKA I 
S T E* A rJ-r\SA [KITTOSTErAH-TYIKAl AHEl P 
El r^TOl^KHPYKAOT l?TE1>ArJ0YSIr'IKAP I 
E I 5 ri I Kj^I^AKAI OAH^IOSOIKAPI E/^r^TOM A 
HinAPKOr^OT! KA A-^SKA I A I K A \-r\tTJ^\ A I 
rJ yirw THHEOPTHMEnOIHSEHKA I TOH Arr\ 
MAEnAlr^ESAIAEKAlTOYSXOPHrOSEni K 
PATHHKAinPAII AhiKAISTE+A H-^S A I K I T 
TOS TE* ^^r\\ KAI AHEinElriKAGAHEPTOr' 
AH^l APXOH 

KdWcTTTTO? eiirev ■ e-\^ii<j}(,(r&at 'Ixaptevaliv • eiraiveaai Niiemva rov 
Sr/fiapxov KOi \ aTe^avSiaat, ki.tto a~Tej>dv^ Koi avetw\eii' rov KrjpvKa 
OTC (jre^avovaiv '\icapi\el'i 'NiKon'a khi. o B^/iOf 6 'iKapiewv toi' B\-^fiap- 
■)(ov an KokCi'i KoX &t,Kal(Ci<i r^ ^i,o\vv(t^ Trjv eopr^c eTroiijaev /cat top 
a<y&\va, iirai^vea-ai, Be Kal toi;? jj^opij-yo? 'E7r(«|p(iTi;j' /cai Upa^Lav icaX 
(TTe<}javroaa.i Ktr[To a-re^ava koX aveiirelv Kadairep tov \ B^/iap')(pv. 

Translation. — "On motion of Kallippos, it was voted by the Ika- 
rians to praise Nikon the demarch and crown him with an ivy wreath, 
and that the herald proclaim that the Ikarians and tlie Deme of the 
Ikarians crown Nikon the demarch because lie has condacted the fes- 
tival and contest in honor of Dionysos in a good and proper manner; 
to praise also the choregoi Epikrates and Praxias and crown them witli 
wreathsof ivy, and that the herald make proclamation as in the case of 
the demarch." 

OnMiien;.— Lilie all Attic deme-decrees, with twoexceptions(G J. .il., 
II, 579, 580), this lacks the date by the archon's name, and there is no 

71 
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72 INSCBIPTIONS FItOM IKARIA. 

internal evidence whatever upon which to fix the date. The letters, 
which are very roughly cut, but with oTOi;^;ij8oi/ an'angement, may be 
attributed to the fourth century; and, if we take as a criterion the un- 
certainty in the use of o or ov to express the spurious diphthong, the 
date of the inscription is not far from 360 b. c* Cf. C. T. A., ii, 54, 
where, oat of twenty cases of spurious diphthong, eleven are expressed 
by simple o, against nine denoted by ov, as, for example, to? and rovv, 
irpoitpo'i and TrpoiSpovi. The content of the inscription is very sim- 
ple, being a decree iu honor of the demarch of Ikaria and the chor^oi 
for the proper fulfilment of their duties at the festival to Dionysos, 
which undoubtedly refers to the Rural Dionysia celebrated in the month 
Poseideon, The chief importance of this inscription when found was 
that it fixed, beyond all possible doubt, the site of the deme of Ikaria ; 
and, though proofs have multiplied since then, it remains the most 
perfect and complete of all, for this purpose. It is worth noting, that 
this is the first Attic deme-decree found in which the demarch is ex- 
pressly honored, thougli such can have been by no means unnsual {cf. 
I>em. 1318, 64). Another of the Ikariaii inscriptions, which will be 
found below, is also in honor of the demarch. 

A point of special interest and importance is the mention, in lines 4 
and 5, of the Ikanans and the Deme of the Jkariana as distinct bodies, 
though,mthefirstline,'lKa/Jiei)o-(visusedinthegeneralsenseofdemes- 
men of Ikaria. It seems highly probable that the Ikarians were a gens 
or noble family, within the deme, which claimed descent from Ikarios, 
and consequently was treated with special lionor and possessed peculiar 
privileges. A more detailed discussion of this point will be deferred 
until we come to treat of two pre-Eukleidean inscriptions which contain 
many points bearing on the question. 

Boimdary-Stones. — One of the most numerous classes of short in- 
scriptions found on Greek soil is that by which boundaries are denoted. 
Such insci'iptions are occasionally cut in the solid rock, as opo'i Atos on 
the Observatory Hill at Athens, but generally upon a movable stone 
which can be set up in the soil. These stones, sometimes of cylindri- 
cal form but more often roughly cut slabs or blocks, are set up on sa- 
cred precincts, as opo^ refj,evo{v)i (C. /. A., I, 508) ; on burial-iots, as 
opo^ ffri(LaTo<s ^OvrjaLp-ov (C. /. (?., 535) ; on roads, as o/jo? oSoG (C 
X A., I, 527) ; and on private property, as opo!; ')(wplov Tipmrdpxov 
(C I. A., II, 1068); etc. These boundary-stones were probably in 
many c^ses the only records of the ownership of real estate, and, if 
* See below, pp. 107 -& 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 73 

siich property were transferred, the "bill of sale" would be a new 
boundary-stone replacing the old one and inscribed with the names 
of vendor and purchaser and the conditions of the sale. The great 
importance of the boundary-stones in any legal transaction is brought 
out by the Attic Orators, as in DemosHt. vs. I'hainippos, 1040. 5 : 
Kal irpiarov fiev irepia'yar/aiv riiv itrxctTt^v, •rrXeoi' ij a-TaStrav ovirav 
Ter-rapaKovTa, kvkXij} eSei^a KoX SiefiapTvpd/j/iiv ipavTiov ^aivi-mrov, 
oTt ovSel^ opo^ etremiv sTrt rfj iirjfaTia. el Be ipiicriv, enrelv eKeXevov 
avTov rjZri icaX Bel^at, oVw? fifj virrepov ivravda %peo9 jevo/xeuov ava- 
(pavrjtroiTO iin Toi ^Q)p(M. 

To proceed, then, to the inscription.'i of this class found at Ikaria. 

No. 2. 

Slab of greyish stone: height, 0.52 met. ; width, 0.23; beiglit of 
letters, 0.017. 

P05X-r\P IJ^I^EH opo? ;^a)pt'o)i' eV 

AI^OPEI/MKAIKH 'AvOpelrp Kal kt,- 

n -TYH KAI 01 K IA:§nE -rrwv xaX oldai tre- 

n P AMEHj^M E n I ay TrpapAvav eVlXy- 

S E I A (' S 1ST PAT-'^I aet Alv]<7[i']>rTpaT(p 

KE*AAH0EM Ke<paX^eev. 

Translation. — "Boundary of lands in Anthreion and gardens and 
house sold, upon condition of equity of redemption, to Lysistratos of 
Kephale." 

Comment. — The form of the letters indicates that tlie inscription 
should be referred to the iburtli century b, c. 

'kv6pei<p : This is a name hitherto unknown, and it pi'obably lieiongs 
to some locality included within the limits of the deme of Iliaria. It 
seems quite natural that the rural demes, like our own townships, should 
contain, besides the principal village or deme seat, a number of small 
hamlets, the names of which, while familiar to the members of the deme, 
would be little heai-d beyond the limita of its territory. Our excava- 
tions took place on the site which was undoubtedly the centre of popula- 
tion and the seat of the municipal government. This particular stone, 
however, was not found in situ, but had been brought from elsewhere. 
The position of tlie deme of Kephale, mentioned in the last line, has 
never been exactlydeterrained, but it lay somewhere in tIieMesogaia,pro- 
bably between Markopoulo and Keratea {Milihdlungen, 1887, p. 288). 
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74 INSCEIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 

iretrpanevav i-Trl Xvcret : Tliis tecliiiical legal phrase means tliat the 
vendor retains the increase of the property, and has the right to repur- 
chase at the same price at which he sold it. On the other hand, he pays 
a rent (jiCi70tofj,a or fiCaBma-t.^) equal in amount to ttie interest on the 
money which he received for the property. Thus the whole transac- 
tion is practically equivalent to a mortgage loan, witli this difference, 
that in the latter case the party who receives the loan remains (so long 
as he pays the interest and no foreclosure t-akes place), both practically 
and legally, the proprietor, while under the Greek law eVt Xva-et. the 
proprietorship was legally vested in the party who gave the loan (as 
in early English law), although possession remained with the original 
owner. There was a legal transfer of property, and technically, in- 
stead of interest being paid on the loan, rent was paid on the land.* 
To illustrate from our inscription : X. (name of vendor not given) 
desires to borrow money from Lysistratos, and, instead of giving 
him security in the shape of a mortgage on his lands and gardens and 
house and paying interest on the loan, he actually sells this property 
to Lysistratos, and then rents it of him at a rate equivalent to the 
interest on the amount which Lysistratos has paid him for it. If he 
should be sufficiently pixisperous, he would be able by the terms of the 
sale to buy back the property at the same price which be received for it. 
Compared to the mortgage system, this process seems complicated, 
and the difficulties which might arise from it are shown in the oration 
of Demosthenes referred to in the last note. Pantainetos borrows 
money from Muesikles to buy certain raining works, but by way of 
security Mnesikles is considered the legal purchaser, and holds the rec- 
ords of the sale (to.? wv^s), whatever may have been their form. But 
Mnesikles afterwards demands his money, and, to pay him, Pantainetos 
is obliged to find new loaners, who purchase the property from Mnesi- 
kles and then rent it to Pantainetos at a rate equivalent to the 12 ^ 
interest on the amount they had paid for it : ical rourots viro0^ic7)v 
BiS(i)(Tt TO ip^acrrripiov, icaX ra Mitpairoha. ^pafifiareiov Be, oix vtto- 
6'^K^'i, aXka TTpaffeai ^pai^erai,. The last sentence is rendered by 
Paley and Sandys:^ "And tlius the indenture is not a mortgage, but 
an actual conveyance." One of the several difficulties in the under- 
standing of this oration arises from the fact that, while Pantainetos is 
practically owner and manager of the mining property, the ownership 

'Sdeet Private Oraliona of Demodkenes, part I, p. 85. 
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has never been legally vested hi him, but has been continnally trans- 
ferred from one party to another. The process of gennine jnortgaging, 
however, existed alongside the one jnst described, and we even have 
boundary-stones inscribed in this fashion, as opo^; ■xmpiov Tifiiji iva^ei- 
Xo/j,evii<i ^avotTTpdrq) 'naiai'(i,ei)XX (C. I. A., ir, 2, 1134). 

No. 3. 

Fi-agmentoffliin marble skb: height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.22; height 
of letters varies from 0.02 to 0.035. 

mmOtXrxp \0 6>]<.? x'^P^o 

^0 I K I AS Kat]oUla<i 

BS: =■ A n E M^M -rreirjpa/^ivwv 

«S1''SE I ;-X[n e-7rl\]va-€fX\^ 

MI I A I ^P'^mih 

2¥anBlation. — " Boundary of land and house sold upon condition of 
equity of redemption for 1500 drachmas." 

Comment. — The letters of the inscription may be assigiied to the fourth 
century, and I feel confident that the at the end of the first line 
sbinds alone for the spurions diphthong, though, owing to the fact that 
the stone is broken at this point, it is impossible to be certain tliat 
a Y was not inscribed. The content of this inscription is identical 
with that of No. 2, except that in this case the amount involved is ex- 
pressly stated. In the last line tlie marks before the iota may well be- 
long to I, and we may conjecture that the person to whom the prop- 
erty was sold was the Praxias mentioned in No. 1 as one of the ehoregoi. 
This, however, must not be considered as more than a mere possibility, 
as the traces before the iota might equally well belong to E. 

No. 4. 

Block of roughly-cut greyish stone, broken on both sides and at the 
bottom : height, 0.175 m. ; width, 0.31 ; height of letters, 0.02. It has 
been published by Milchhijfer,^ who saw it in the wall of the Byzantine 
church the demolition of which was an important part of the work 
at Ikaria. By its removal from the wall a few additional letters have 
become visible, although, by reason of the roughness of the stone and 

^ Aliilkeiiimjeti, Athen,, xu, p. 3].I. 
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76 IXSCEIPTIONS FROM IKARTA. 

carelessness of cutting, tlicreacliDgofauy part whatever is exceedingly 
diificult. 

A I I K I A 5 A P U T „ : a'jal oUU^ «7roT[t>i;- 

rPO I KO^ P-Tl fia]irpoiK6^ 

kE I K AE [ S 
Z/> I ' -T-. 
. 
Trandatiun. — "Boiiiul.iiv of the laud and house, security for the 
dowry," etc. 

Comment. — Divorce seems to have been, among the Gi-eeks, an all- 
too-eommon ooeurrence ; and it was partially with the idea of giving 
greater stability to the union, by bringing financial interests to bear 
upon the question, that a dowry was bestowed upon the bride. The 
husband had the interest of this dowiy to use as he pleased, but, if for 
any reason sepamtion took place, he was obliged to restore the princi- 
pal ; and on this account it was customary, when the dowry was handed 
over to him, to require security for it on his own property.^ To the 
numerous class of inscriptions recording such a moi'tgage belongs the 
one just given, ivhieh is of the fourth century B. c. 

That aTTOTifiTj/xa is not necessarily restricted to the security given 
by the husband, but may also be used for the security given by tlie 
bride's father for dowry not yet paid over, has been shown by Dareste," 
whose interpretation of the inscription in relation to the dowry of 
Xenariste seems plainer than that of Kohler. Instead of the simple 
gen. 'TTpoiKO'i, we find iv irpoiici,^ irpoixlj ek rr/v ■wpolKaJ' 

Chmhridge, England, Carl D, Euck. 



* Qf. Heemanb, Lehrhufh del- grieeh. Anliq., vol, iv, p. 264 ffi 

■ BvlUlki de Oorrespondasiee Hdlemqae, ir, p. 48S : r/. xn, p. 304. 

''DiTT., SylL, 434. '' Bphmerk, Bov., 1870. ^Dit'i,, Sya., 437. 
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DISCOVEllIES IN THE ATTIC DEMK OF IKARIA, 
1888. 



THE CHOREGIA IN ATHENS AND AT IKARIA.* 

It is hoped that the following inscriptions will throw new light on 
tliG choregia of Attic rural domes, a subject upon which we have very 
little accurate information. In order to call to mind the various ques- 
tions which must be proposed in examining the choregia in a country 
deme, it will be useful to make a summary survey of the various stages 
through which tlie choregic management passed in Athens.^ 

It is usually stated, that for all the great festivals, such as the 
Greater Dionysia, the Thargelia, and the Panathenaia, each tribe, by 
the medium of its eirifi.eX'ijTal, appointed one of its wealthier members 
to act as its representative choregos. The duties of a choregos were to 
supply and suitably equip a chorus at his own expense and to provide 
for its instruction by appointing a ji^opoSiBda-KoXo'i, whose title was 
commonly shortened to BiBdiTmaXo^, who should have charge of the 
training of the chorus. This trainer was originally the poet himself, 
and for tliis reason Aristophanes {Achamians, 628), referring to him- 
self, uses the woi-d SiSwo-sraXo? in precisely this sense. The time of the 
festival was the occasion for judging the comparative merits of the 
choruses aud for awarding a prize to the choregos who presented the 
best-trauied chorus. The prize was not the same for all festivals, but, 
for the Great Dionysia and the Thargelia, consisted of a bronze tripod 
which the victor was expected to dedicate in a conspicuous position, 
frequently building for it au elaborate structure such as the monu- 
ment of Lysiltrates. 

In the course of this paper, it is proposed to submit some of the 

* Professor Tarbell, the Annual Director of the School, has been kind enough to 
look over this article, and I am inclehled to him for several suggestions. 

' See article Choreipa. in the standard Dictionaries of Antiquities ; Boeckh, Die 
Slaatshaushaitting der Alkeiiet;i^) p. 539 ff. ; Muller, Lehrbtiek der grieekisclien BiiAiien- 
atterthiimei; p. 330 ff. ; and, especially for the distinction between the varioua elaaaes 
of inscriptions, Koehi.ee, MiUheUwagen d. d. ar<Jiaol. InslHuUe, 1878; Eeisch, Be 
miwfcia QroKoncme&lamvnSnie; Brinck, Jmsmpliones Qruemeadrluiregimnp&liaealee. 

n 
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78 THE CHORKGIA IN ATHENS AND AT IKARIA. 

foregoing statements fo a more exact examination, in the liglit of the 
evidence now at hand. 

The circumstances of the victory gained by tlie chorus are habitually 
recorded in an insci'iption, and the change which takes place, at differ- 
ent periods, in the phraseology of these inscriptions is very important 
as indicating corresponding changes in the management of the choregia 
itself. Koehlei', who has made a careful study of choregic inscrip- 
tions, held that, while in the fifth century the ti'ibe was accounted 
victor,* in the fourth century the choregos had become more eager for 
personal credit and was himself named as victor for the tribe.' But 
such a distinction cannot be maintained ; since, in the fourth century, 
tlie tribe is accounted victor in two-thirds of the inscriptions in which 
both tribe and choregos are mentioned. 

The inscription given in Note 3 is one of several which show that in 
the fourth century it was not uncommon to allow two tribes to combine 
and appoint the same man as choregos. Dittenberger, in a note to this 
inscription, observes that, whenever separate tribes furnish choruses, tlie 
tribe is named as victor, but, when two tribes combine, it is the choregos 
who is accounted victor; and he interprets this as an indication that 
the attribution of the choregos as victor arose from the dislike of the 
Greeks to name several victors in the same contest. 

Reisch, noting the fact that, in nearly every case in which two tribes 
unite in one choregia, the chorus is of boys, deduces a general rule, and, 
in the single inscription in whicli the nature of the chorus is not stated 
{De iftts., p. 31, III), claims that TraLZcov is to be understood. These 
generalizations of Dittenberger and Reisch, however, rest on what may 
be mere coincidences. In fact, the inscription on the Thrasyllos monu- 
ment,* in which a choregos fo;' a single tribe is named as victor, is against 
Dittenberger's theory, though he seeks to evade the force of it, because 
this inscription has in general the phraseology of a private dedication. 
The same holds true of the inscription on the Nikias monument." 
Another inscription, o TiepiOol^^ xopvj''"' eviKa \ ..... ihi 

'G/.ai.A., I, 336; O.Wt|6Vf«a|WSo^|Eipu^fV([t]|M<AfTfSM!|^x''P*V|Ni«cJ- 
'C/. DlTTENBKROEE, Sylloge Inamptiomait Qraaxirum, 4U; Afino! MfTi^i8a6\a 

'GIG., 224 = DiTT., 423. 
"KoiaiLBB, Miah., 1835, p. 231. 
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avSpS>v, ^i\6(l>pfi3v ^tXoKpdro'; [eBtSao-xev, \ Ot]y(aSi?9 Tipovo/MO ijvXe, 
Ai.eTpe<j>r}^ ^PX^^^ — affords absolute proof that either one or the other 
of the geaeralizations is unsound. If at the beginning of the seeoocl 
line the name of only one tribe is supplied, we have an instance of a 
dioregos for a single tribe being named as victor, and Dittenberge/s 
theory falls to the ground. If, on tlie other hand, the names of two 
tribes are supplied, we have a ease where two tribes unite to supply a 
chorus of men, not of boys, and Reisch's generalization no longer 
holds good. 

Brinck maintains that, whenever there is a union of two tribes, 
it is for the festival of the Thargelia, and quotes, in support of this, 
the statement of Ulpian : iv to« Qapy^Xtot^ Bvoiv t}>v\aLv eh fioPd 
KaBimaro ^ppw^^' '''''*'? ^^ fieyaXot'; Atopva-loi^ el? j^op^j^os' e/cdtmit 
^y\^9.^ This theory is thought by some to l>e disproved by the fact 
that one of the inscriptions making mention of two tribes was found 
on the southern slope of the Akropolis ; but it is not impossible to 
hold that it was moved thither from elsewhere. Indeed, three bases, 
each with a choreic inscription refeiTing to two tribes, have actually 
been found on the site of the Pythion, where Thargelian dedications 
were made. 

Ageiieral classification of choregic inscriptions is attempted by Reiscli, 
founded on the mention or non-mention of the flute-player, and, in 
case of such a mention, on the position of his name with reference to 
thatofthe(itdasfe;[/os, Reisch states that in the fifth century the didas- 
kalos alone appears; tlie reason for this being that at that periofl the 
jwet and musician were one and tlie same person, that is, that the poet, 
like Pindar, composed his own music. In the fourth century, tlie 
flute-player is always mentioned — in the first half of the century after 
the didaskalos, in the second half, before the didaskalos, as the art of 
music gi'adnally developed, and emancipated itself from its subjection 
to poetry. 

It was Koehler who first clearly pointed oat the radical change in the 
management of the choregia which was brought about in the last part 
of the fourth century. The system uoder wliich each tribe appointed 
a choregos was abolished, and the people collectively became the nomi- 
nal choregos, but appointed, probably from the wealthier citizens, an 
officer called agonothdes, who superintended the preparation of all the 

"Reisch, p. 32, v: Ranoabe, Anligaith HellSniqaes, 972. 
' Ulpian ad Demosthenem, Le/it^ 28. 
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choruses." Even in this period a tribe was mentioned as victor, but it is 
not clear what was now the exact relation of the separate tribes to the 
ehoregia. 

There remain a tew choregic inscriptions differing from those which 
have been mentioned both in their phraseology and in their purpose. 
Perhaps the best example of these is the following: Tiii,o]a-6ev>}<; 

'yoOvres viic^aavTe<; avide<Ta\y\ \ \j'\S>i ^vovvawv TaiyaXfia ical to/j, 
i^afiov}.^ Here we observe that the word avi6e<Tav is used, whereas 
in the inscriptions referred to above the fact of the dedication is never 
expressly stated, the principal verb being always a form of vi,k& or 
XopvyS)- The inscription also tells us tliat the objects dedicated were 
a statue and an altar, not a tripod. There are a few other inscriptions 
in which av^9i)ice is used, one belonging to the epocli before Eukleides, 
cut in thechaniielsof a column. Owing to these facts, a classification 
has been adopted by scholars (Kirchhoff, Koehler,Ditt«nberger, Eeisch) 
into q^eicd and private monuments. That is, a victor would, in bis 
official capacity as a representative of his tribe, dedicate the tripod which 
he had obtained as a prize, with an inscription in the usual set phrase- 
ology ; but as a private person he might also dedicate a thank-offering 
for his victory, the nature of which would be entirely a matter of his 
personal choice, and the inscription upon which would not follow a 
fixed phraseology, but would be a statement of dedication (a.vi6't)Ke), 
with the optional mention of some of the circumstances connected with 
the ehoregia. The characteristics upon which this classification is 
founded are, then, an inscription of fixed phraseology in which avA97}Ke 
is not used, cut upon a monument intended to support a tripod ; as 
opposed to an inscription in which uveB-tKe is expressed, cut upon a 
monument intended for tiie supjjort of something other tliau a tripod ; 
though it is not inconceivable that a choregos might, in his private 
capacity, choose to dedicate a tripod, which, however, could not be the 
oue given him as the official prize. For this classification to be an 
absolute one, it must be capable of including in one class or the other 
every choreic inecription. An inscription with avkdtjKe upon a monu- 
ment holding a tripod and plainly intended as a public and official dedi- 
cation, or an inscription without aviOtiKe upon a monument intended 
for something other than a tripod, would be an anomaly. 

'C5'.DriT.,418; tS^fios ix''P^7"i^'"''"^''P''''"'^ ^PX'A [i'yiojtoee'Tijs Oeu^n^ij? Aioo-koi;- 

»K0EHLBR, Mitlk., 1878, p. 229; Ditt., 422. 
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Of the stones upon which inscriptions occur that do not have aviSrjice, 
some have cuttings which show tliat they surely held tripods ; some 
were found in such positions as make it extremely probable that they 
lield tripods; some are upon architraves which may very well have 
belonged to large choregic monuments ; but, as to many, especially 
those found at the beginning of this century, it is impossible to find 
any evidence upon which to base a conclusion as to what they may 
have supported. The important fact is, however, that tliere is no mon- 
ument bearing an inscription of this class, of wliieli tliere is any evi- 
dence that it held anything else than a tripod. On the other hand, we 
do find an anomaly in the inscriptions on the architraves of two cho- 
regic monuments, those of Thrasyllos and Nikias (cf. Notes 4 and 5). 
Both these inscriptions have the phraseology which should belong to 
monuments of the private class, but it is plain from their form and 
position that they are in fact monuments publicly and officially dedi- 
cated, as much as the famous one of Lysikrates. In publishing the 
Thrasyllos insci'iption, Dittenbei'ger notes this fact, and accounts for it 
on the ground that at this date, just before the institution of tiie cho- 
re^a of the people and the agmtoUteda, the distinction between the two 
classes of monuments was less strictly observed than before. Koehler,'" 
in treating of the Nikias monument, which was erected in the same year 
as that oi' Thrasyllos (one being for a chorus of boys, the other for a 
chorus of men), claims that the pretentious character of the monuments 
and the unusual form of the inscriptions are alike to be accounted for 
by the unusual eireum stances attending the celebration of the festival 
of this year (;519 B, c). 

In the usual statement of the appointment of the choi'^os given 
above, it will be observed that no account is taken of any difierence 
in the management of the choregia dependent on variations in the 
form of chorus furnished. We know that there were purely lyrtc cho- 
ruses of men and of boys, and dramatic choruses for tragedy and for 
comedy; but, as the mention ofchoregia in literature, especially in con- 
nection with antidosis, naturally gives the notion of a fixed and inva- 
riable institution, it is usual to group the various classes of ehor^oi 
under one general statement, considering that all were appointed in the 
same manner, received the same prizes, and were, in short, identical in 
every way, except that their duties in preparing the cJiorus would of 
course differ according to the particular nature of the chorus. This is 
^^ MiaheHungen, 1885, p. 234. 
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the view taken in the various dictionaries of antiquities, aiid accepted by 
all the authorities whioh are referred to at the beginning of this paper, 
with the exception of the last two, who dejiart more or less from it. It 
is observed by Keisch, that none of the inscriptions having the usual 
phraseology of raomiments of the official class contains any reference to 
a dramatic chorus. Out of twenty-six such inscriptions or fragments 
collected by him, nineteen distinctly mention the kind of chorus, and 
it is always lyric, of either men or boys; of the remaining seven, three 
are complete and do not state the nature of the chorus, and four are 
broken, so that, if the chorus was mentioned, it is no longer possible 
to know its nature. There are, however, a few choregic iuscriptions 
plainly referring to a dramatic chorus, one being of the private class 
and referring to a comic chorus (Kw/i^Sots beiug used), and two, pub- 
lished by Koehler," which ai'e important enough to be given in full. 
MvijcTiiTTpaTOi MLtTytovoi M!'J?crtjiia^09 MvTja-KrTpdro 

Awn-eiOTi^ AtoStupo e'X,opi]yov ©edrtyUOT Aiori/io ej^opiiyoir 

AiKaioyevT)^ eBiSaaKev. 'Apiij>pwi' iSCSatjKe, 

TioXv')(dp7i'; K.tofimvo'; i[Bi]Baa-Kei'. 
The Dikaiogenus mentioned in the last line of the first is held to be 
identical with the tragic poet who flourished in the beginning of the 
fourth century. The first peculiarity to be observed in these two in- 
scriptions is the fact that two pereous are named together as chor^oi. 
A passage in the Scholia to Aristophanes' Frogs, 406,'° informs us that, 
in the archonship of Kalliaa (406 B. c), it became customary for two 
persons to act togetlier as ehoregoi for the tragic and comic choruses 
at tlie Dionysia. This passage is the authority for tlie statement, fre- 
quently made (as in Boeckh, Staatsh.,'-^^ i, p. 538), that synchoregia was 
one of the stages of the general system of choregia ; but the words of 
Aristotlequotedbythe Scholiast, which limitittothedramaticchorus, 
are supported by the fact that it is not mentioned in any of the inscrip- 
tions relating to the lyric chorus, while in the two inscriptions just 
given, referring to the drama, it is found in use. However, tlie law 
under Kallias embodied only a permission for two chor^oi to bear the 
expense of the chorus in common, not a command, as is proved by 
Lysias, xxi. 4, Demosthenes, 3feid. 59 and 1;J6 ( cf. C. I. A., n, 1275), 
where the choregos serves alone, though all three cases fall later than the 
"ffennes, it, p. 23; ef. Eeiscii, p. 44. 
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archonship of Kallias. In this respect, a precedent had already been 
establislied as early as 411-10 B. C, M'lien two triei-ai'chs are found 
serving together (Lysias, XSXIi. 24) ; but instances occur later of the 
in<lividual trierarchy (Boecldj, Staatsh.,'^' i, p. 638). 

The second point to be observed in connection with tlie two inscrip- 
tions given above is the feet tliat tliere is no evidence that the stone 
upon which they are inscril>ed ever bore a tripod. On the other hand, 
there is, so far as I know, no positive evidence that it did not ; and 
as this is an inscription with the official phraseology, if we feel com- 
pelled to believe that all choregoi received the same prize, we must 
believe j^Iso that this stone held a ti'ipod. Now Plutareli {Them., 5) 
states that Tliemistokles gained a victory as choregos for a iragio 
chorus, and set up a rrCva^ of victory with the inscription, ^efita-TOKXi]^ 
^pedppioi; ixopTj'yeL,^pvvi,')(p'i e^lhaiTKe' A.heLiiavTO'^rjp'^ev. ButTrtVa|^ 
is an extraordinary word to use, if it was literally a ti'ipod which The- 
mistokles set up.'* The inscription given in the text is probably a copy 
of a genuine inscription (tlie manuscripts, of course, retain no sign of 
the pre-Eukleidean alphabet), since an inscription on a choregic monu- 
ment dedicated by a certain Aristeides and quoted by Plutarch [Ari- 
steid. 1) has actually been found, and it agrees word for ivord with the 
text. We learn also, from Plutarch's remarks on this inscription, 
that it was customary even in his time to pay very careful attention 
to both the phraseology and the palaeography of an inscription, using 
these as criteria for dating them, just as is the practice now. Accept- 
ing it, then, as a genuine inscription, we observe that it presents the 
same phraseology as the two given above, except that here the archon's 
name is added for the purpose of dating it. As it belongs to the period 
before the archonship of Kallias, one choregos only is mentioned. Here, 
then, are three inscriptions set up by dramatic choregoi, as to two of 
which there is no evidence that they wei-e ou a monument supj^jortiiig 
a tripod, while, as to the tliird, it seems certain that the object dedi- 
cated was not a tripod. Is there anything in literature to show that 
dramatic choregoi received tripods as prizes? Theophrastos charac- 
terizes a mean man as one who, when he had gained a victory with a 
tragic chorus, would dedicate a wooden taenia to Diouysos and put his 
name upon it," This seems to imply tliat it was optional with a tragic 

" Jit may have been a relief representing a tripod, in marble,or in bronze. Cf, C, 
I. A., II, 766, 835, 680, 683c; Loewy, Inschrflen 31: BiWmaer, No. 533; Arktot., 
Pol, viii. 6 (1341 q).— T. W. L.] 

" [oTor fueliiras vpaytfiois -raiylav iu\iviiv ivaBeimu t$ ^loviaif. Characler. 22, This 
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ehoregos what kind of a thank-offering he sliould make. But those 
ehoregoi who received a tripod as a prize were certainly expected to dedi- 
cate this, though there is no record that such dedication was required by 
an actual law. The "peaker in Lysias, Orai. xxr. 4,'^ after a victory 
with a comic chorus, dedicates apparently the costumes and other prop- 
erties used in the play, though the exact sense in which he uses o-Kew^? 
may be doubtful. Among all the references to choreic tripods which 
I have been able to find (tlie twelve given by Erinck, p, 12, and three 
additional ones), there is not one as to whieli it can be affirmed that the 
chorus was dramatic. In nine instances thechonis is expressly described 
as lyric, and in the other six cases there is nothing to define the kind 
of chorus refen-ed to. The force of these facts has been admitted by 
Bei^k,'" and is strongly put by Brinek in the dissertation referred to 
above. Lolling also, in spealiing of the Street of the Tripods, says " 
thatitisnamed from thesmall temple-like structures, i««Mcs)[m^)iden- 
hen an die mit lyrischen Chwen davonc/etrac/enen. &,ege erHcktet warden. 
To return to the two inscriptions under discussion ; we observe a third 
peculiarity, namely, that no mention is madeof the tribe, the same thing 
holding true of the inscription quoted by Plutarch, Also in two frag- 
ments^^ belonging to a list of the choregic victors, both musical and 
dramatic, it is to be noted that in the case of lyric choruses the name 
of the ehoregos is preceded by the name of the tribe, while, in the case 
of tragic and comic choruses, there is no mention of the tribe. This 
seems veiy peculiar if the dramatic ehoregos was appointed by his tribe 
in the same manner as the others. But does the common statement, that 
the ehoregos was appointed by his tribe, necessarily imply that every 
ehoregos was so appointed ? Let us briefly review the authorities for 
tlie tribal appomtment of the ehoregos. Two of these" are mere casual 
statements, and give no evidenee as to the kind of chorus referred 
to. The passage of Ulpiau (quoted above, Note 7) seems, to be sure, 
to speak in a general way of the tribal appointment of the ehoregos, 

is probably thevictor'8tftenia{ARi8TOPH.,iJan,, 393), represented in relief or other- 
wise, and would form, part of the irKfui) mentioned by Lysias, xxi. 4. — -A. C. M.] 
^* ivi 5f EvkKsISov &PXOJTOS Ka/iifiSots x'^ptff&v KiiipiffoSiipi;! iviirwVt icai di^AMffa ffuv Tp 

'' Orieckische lAteraturgeschiehte, iii, p. 60, note. 

" Heilewisehe Landeskuiide und Topoip-aphie, in MIji,i.ee, Handbwh d. kluns. Alter 
thwrnmekseasehafl, ui, p, 326. 
"0. I.A.,-n, 971a, 97i;. = DnT., 405, 406. 
"Dem., Philip. 1. 36; Plut., Qmest. conviv. T. x. 1, 
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The speaker in Antiphoii's speech on the chorns-boy*' was chor^os 
for two ti-ibes at the Thargelia ; but the chorus was lyric, not dramatic. 
The chief authority, however, is the oration of Demosthenes against 
Meidiaa, where he graphically describes his offer of himself as choregos 
to his own tribe, that it might not be for a third time without a rep- 
resentative; but he expressly states that he was choregos for a lyric 
as contrasted with a dramatic chorus.'^ Of the two arguments to this 
oration, written by Libanios, the first speaksof both lyric and dramatic 
choruses contesting at the Dionysta, and immediately upon this states 
that the tribes furnish the choruses and tliat the choregos is the one who 
pays the expenses in connection with the clioregia. This, it must be 
acknowledged, would seem to indicate that the dramatic were appointed 
in the same raauner as the lyric choregoi. But the second ai^iment, 
which is longer and more specific, states that a choregos was appointed 
from each tribe, irpo'; to rpe^eiv j^opob^ ■jraiBon' re Ka'i avhpwv, and 
adds, iX,d/j.^ave Se j^prifiara eh Tpotfiijv tCiv tov x°P'>''- eirttrTaffiji 8e 
T^5 eopT^^ jj'yoji'tfoT'TO 'Kpo'i oKK-ifKov^ oi ■)(op-rj'yoi koX ript^ov, vp.Uovs 
elt Tw Atovvaov aBovTe^, ical Tto viKMvrt Tpiirovi to affXof ^v, ktK. 
Now, we have seen that the choregia in the case of dramatic differs in 
some respects from the choregia in case of lyric choruses. The prize 
was not the same in both cases, and an important change in the dra- 
matic choregia was introduced without affecting the system of the lyi'ic 
choregia. It is true that tlie appointment of the choregoi is a more 
important feature, but, if we can rid our minds of the presumption 
that the choregia was a consistently invariable institution, the same 
for choregoi of both kinds, we see how little evidence there is to show 
that dramatic choregoi were appointed in any way by the tribe. 

Having thus stated the most important features of the choregia for 
the city festivals, we may ask. What do we know of the choregia for the 
rural festivals? — especially for the Rural Dionysia, the most ancient of 
all the festivals of Dionysos, celebrated during the month of Poseideoii 
(Dec-Jan.) in the vai-ious country demes, and perhaps nowhere, except 
at Peiraieus, with so much brilliancy as at Ikaria, so intimately con- 
nected with the myth of Dionysos, the birthplace of Thespis and tlie 
primitive home of both tragedy and comedy. 

The meagre information which we possess on this point has been col- 
lected by Haussoullier.^ TwodecreesofthedemeofAixone, in praise 
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of their two ehoregoi for having performed their duties, constitute the 
sum total of the epigraphic material wiiich M- HaussouUier found at 
his disposal ; and from this he concludes that two ehoregoi were r^u- 
larly appointed each year, in exactly what manner he does not attempt to 
say, but probably from the few wealthy citizens, and without any special 
formalities. He then raises the question, whether there was a contest 
between the ehoregoi, and answers this in the negative,^ stating, as his 
reason for this belief, that the ehoregoi at the city festivals contested 
as representatives of their respective tribes, while in the country festi- 
vals all the ehoregoi were members of the same deme, and, being com- 
paratively few in number, would be likely to raalie common cause in 
giving as brilliant a spectacle as possible. This view of HaussouUier 
simplifies matters considerably ; but, if we should find that there actu- 
ally was a contest, many questions would spring up. "Was there any 
distinction between official and private dedications? Was tliere any dis- 
tinction between monuments dedicated by dramatic ehoregoi and those 
dedicated by lyric choruses ? Indeed, were there in the rural denies 
both dramatic and lyric choruses? "What was the object dedicated? 
In one of the inscriptions of Ikaria published above, tlie deme 
praises its two ehoregoi, as is done iu the two Aixonean decrees, and 
tlius atlds nothing to our information. The following three inscrip- 
tions are, however, the first of their kind, and constitute an important 
addition to our material. 

INSCRIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 

No. 5. 

Upon the edge of a marble slab (that illustrated iuMgrnre 1), found in 
the wall of the church : height of letters, 0.012, They are roughly cut, 
and the f has an apex giving it somewhat the appearance of P. This 
is seen also in the inscription of the Lysikrates monument. 
Mr^HSlAOXO^MMHS li*lAOY Mi'-jo-tXoxoH Uvy)(n,<^tkov 

TPArrMAOISXOPHr-rXN^Er'IKA Tpa7«)(,Sots xopv^&v ivUa. 

" Mnesilochos son of Mnesiphilos won the victory as choregos for 
the tragic chorus." 

No. 6. 

Marble base foundin the church wall : height, 0.53 m.; width, 0.43 
m.; thickness, 0.226. The front is finished perfectly smooth except 

"So also MfiLLER, LehTbuch der gr. SiilmeJiaUerthmaej; p. 327. 
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about 0.09 m. at the bottom, which has been left rough, as when in posi- 
tion this would be concealed by eartli. In the top are three holes for 
securing the object dedicated, the middle one beingO.065 m. X 0.05 m., 
and 05 m deep the smaller holes at the two sides 045 m deep 
Height of letters 029 m 



KOtrrpaTO'i iBiSa(j'\_«e. 

"Archippos son of Archedektes dedicated [thiw] to Dionysos. Niko- 
stratos was didaskalos." 

Wo. 7. 

Marble stele found lying upon the wall F, running' in a southeasterly 
direction from tlie N, w. corner of the peribolos wall of the precinct. 
Height, 1.70 m.; width, 0.40 m.; thickness, 0.33 m. A moulding 
runs around the top, of which the surface is perfectly smooth, and thus 
affords no evidence of what object was dedicated upon it. Height of 
letters, 0.02 m. in fii-st three lines, 0.015 in the others. 
EPTASOS'l'AMOMAXO 'F^pyairo'; ^avo/iaxo 
■fAr'OMAXOSEPrASO •Pavofia-xoi T^yda-o 
Al OrriHTO^EPrASO AdyvriTot 'Epydao 
TPAr-^iA0ISX0PHrH5AMTE5 Tpa/yaiSoti x^P'OJV'^'^^'^^'i 
rJIKJ^r^TESAMEGESAM viK^vref aveOea-av. 

"Ergasos sonof Phanomacho.?, Phanomachos son of Ergasos, Din- 
gnetos sonof Ergasos, having won the victory as clioregoi for the tragic 
chorus, dedicated [this]." 
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Now, all these inscriptions show conclusively that, contrary to the 
view of Haussoullier and Miiller, there was actually a contest between 
the choregoi, and that the victors were accustomed to dedicate some 
object to commemorate their victory. There appears to be the same 
distinction as at Athena between official and private dedications ; for 
the first inscription lacks aveOtjKe, and the object dedicated was a tripod, 
as is proved by tlie cuttings in the top of the slab, while in the tiwo 
other inscriptions avedijKe and aveOea-av are used, and, so far as the 
evidence goes, the object dedicated was not a tripod. 

These inscriptions tell us only of dramatic choruses, Nos. 5 and 7 
-r to tragic choruses, and, if the identification of Nikostratos 
I below be accepted. No. 6 to a comic chorus.^' The phrase 
Tpayoft-Soi'; 'xpp^'^Siv is found elsewhere in inscriptions, and we may 
compare tlie passage of Demosthenes quoted in Note 21 with Lysias 
XXIV. 9. We also learn from No. 5, which belongs in tlie fourth cen- 
tury, but is later than Nos. 6 and 7, that at Ikai'ia a tragic choregos 
made in his official capacity a dedication of a tripod. So it seems 
chat a tripod was the prize for the dramatic chorus here, though this 
was not the case in Athens.^' In No. 6, it is remarloible that pjjopTjyw!' 
is not expressed,^ but the eBiBaa-ice of the last line is sufficient to 
show that the inscription is choi'egic. In the first line, 'Ap^eSe is a 
part of no name to be found in Pape-Benseler ^ or in Fick,** but 
'Ap%e-SeKT);9 would be a correctly formed name (after the analogy of 
6eoSeKTi79, HoXvSiiCTii'i, Fick, p. 110), and the perpendicular stroke 
after the E may well belong to a kappa. As there would be room on 
the stone for only three letters, we must read genitive in omicron. This, 
together with the forms of the other letters, places the inscription in the 
early part of the fourth century.^ 

" It is possible that theatrical and musical perfotmaoces were so intimately con- 
nected at Iliaria that tliere were no choruses distinotivelj and solely musical; hut it 
would he rash to assert this merely on the negative evidence of three inscriptions. 

'^ [It is hardly prohable that the practice in Athens and Ikaria would differ so essen- 
tially; and Koehler'sexplanatlonof 0. J.J.., II, 1298 (KilBliX, Epigram. Gr.,92'i; 
LoEWT, InecJa: Sild., 533) seems reasonahle enough to justify the assumption that 
tripods might, at times, be dedicated for dramatic victories, in Athens as well as in 
the country. More than this can hardly be affirmed in the present dearth of posi- 
tive eTidenee either way. — A. C. M.] 

" [G I. A., II, 1248, 1283, 1285, 1289 have the same omission.— A. C. M.] 

" Worterbtuih der grieehiichen Etgennamen, 

™ Die grieehisckea PerBonmnamett. 

" The form of the omega with it» side lines nearly parallel is precisely that found 
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THE CHOREGIA IN ATHENS AND AT IKABIA. 89 

Can the Nitoatratos of the last line be identified with any person 
known to us in literature ? Amongthe numerous Athenians of this name 
connected with the stage, W3 find a tragic actor who lived about 420 b. c. 
(Xen., Sympos., 6. 3 ; Plutarch, Glor. Athen., 6), and the youngest 
son of Aristophanes, referred to by Athenaios (xiii. 587) as a poet of 
the middle comedy. The date of the actor ia too early to admit of 
identifying him with the Nikosti'atos of our inscription. With regard 
to the son of Aristophanes little is definitely known, and we must 
resort to comparisons to arrive at an appi-oximation to his date. Ari- 
stophanes' death is usually placed at 380 or 376 b. c, but there is nothing 
to show how long he lived after his last extant work, the second edition 
of the Pluius, which was Sironglit out in 388 e, c, except that he seems 
to have done a portion at least of the work on two plays which appeared 
in tlie name of his son, Araros. Araros first exhibited under his own 
name in 375 b, C, but must have been active under his father's guidance 
for some time previous to this. It is reasonable to believe that Niko- 
stratos made his first essays during the last years of his father's life, 
and a rural deme would afford a young poet an excellent field for the 
bringing out of his youthful productions, before he had acquired repu- 
tation enough to secure admission to the great contests in the city. So 
it seems plausible, and even probable, that the Nikostratos of our in- 
scription was the son of Aristophanes.^ 

In No. 6, the dedicators are Ei^asos and his two sons, one of whom 
is named after his grandfather Phanomachos. "With this we should 
compare the inscriptioi) quoted above (Note 9) belonging to about the 
same date, and in which the dedication is also by a father and his two 
sons. Koehler,inpublishingthi8inscription(jMiiiA.,1878,p. 229), does 
not express an opinion as to how three persona can be named as victorious 
ehoregoi, but perhaps holds the same opinion as Reisch {De Mudcis, p. 
46), who believes that the inscription does not refer to a single victory, 
but was dedicated in commemoration of several different victories." 
But a more plausible explanation, in my opinion, is tliat the thrte 

in Ionic inscriptions of the middle of the fifth centuiy and later, bnt this ia, I think, 
a coincidence rather than a survival. However, this form in Attika is ohai'actecistic 
of the early part of the fourth century. The sporadic examples of omeffd in Attic in- 
scriptions of the fifth cent, already show a tendency to become roundo , tliough the legs 
are very flaring, even throughout most of the fourth century. 

" [(y. Seventh Annual Eeport, p. 77.— Ed.] 

''[(j. Lysias, rix. 42; 'A(HCTTofttnji Toivuvyiiv t^ir koX aiKiav iKriiaaTo tXcov fi Tiivit 
TuXiiiiTav, jcoTtxop^'yTi" 5* ^^P aiTHi Kaifov iraTpis vsyTaKiiTX'^'"^^ Spaj(po5.— A. C. M.] 
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90 THE CHOBEGIA IN ATHENS AND AT JKABIA. 

persons from one family joined in the expense of fnniishing a chorus, 
and so in a private dedication calletl themselves victors in common 
although one of their niunber must liave been the official choregos, aad 
his name alone would appear on a monument of the official class. 
Ergasoa is a name found twice in an Eleusinian insci-iption of 329/8 
B. c, and is probably the short fonn of ''Epyarrlfav, the name of a coun- 
tryman mentioned by Aristophanes {Vesp., 1201), The inscription 
belongs to the early decades of the fourth century. 

A cut of the tripod-base of inscription No. 5 is given {Figure I) mas- 
much as bases for choregic tripods which show cleai-ly the lioles for 
setting in the tripod are not common, and aa this base presents a few 
variations from those known already. Of the ti'ipods set up by victo- 
rious choregoi at Athens no fragment of any value is known, and, to 
form an idea of the shape of such tripods, we are dependent on the 
innumerable instances in vase-paintings and reliefs, 
on the fragments of bronze tripods found in other 
parts of Greece, and on the bases for tripods which 
are known. In vase-paintings and reliefs, the tripod 
is usually j'epresented without any central support, 
though thei'C are instances in which this feature 
appears. The legs are commonly represented as 
plain upright pieces ending in animals' feet. The 
fragmentsofthelargetripodsdiscoveredatOlympia ^^'^- i-~-^ipod-bass 
show no trace of a central support, and the legs are %" , '^ ^V^, ".* 
simple uprights, not endmg m animals' leet. ihe insaripiion No. S. 
miniature tripods, however, which have been found 
there, and must serve as the standard for completing the fragments of 
the large ones, have, in some instances, a small eenti'al support of inter- 
twining wires. The diameter of the bowl is about equal to the height 
of the legs; but all these Olympian examples belong to a very early 
period, and we know, from the representations on vases and reliefs, that 
the ratio of proportion wasordinarily nothing like this; the diameter of 
the bowls so represented would be leas than half the height of the legs. 

Of bases of actual tripods, two are represented in cuts by Fabrieius.'^ 
One of these is in sUm on the Akropolis behind the Propylaia, near 
the fragment of wall belonging to the old Propylaia, and dates at 
least from the beginning of the fifth century B. c. The three holes 
for the feet of the tripod are perfectly round, but cut deeper near 
the edge, leaving a kind of knob in the middle. Between the three 

" Das }ilaldische Welhijescbenk, in JalabwJi d. dealsdi. archaoL InsliMIs, 18S6, p. 1S7. 
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n 



holes, a circiilai' area is left rough, showing tliat !i cylindrical central 
siipjwrt was here present. The second base given by Fabriciiis has also 
a circular space in the middle left rough, but tlie cuttings for the legs 
are in this example not round but u sha^jKl. The tripod on the Lysi- 
kratea nioniiment also had a central support, as is shown by tlie deep 
central hole in the top of the acroterium.^ The famous serpent-column 
iu the Atmeidan at Constantinople was, according to Fabricius, theeen- 
tral support between the three legs of the Plataian tripod, as is set forth 
in theartieloi-eferretUo above. Bu t the most interesting baseforcompaj'i- 
son with our own isacir- 
cularslab'* found in 1 878 
near the bank of the Ilis- 
sos ; and a cut of it is here 
given {Figure ^). In the 
same place as the slab, 
were found three cylin- 
drical bases with choregic 
inscriptions ^ of the finst 
half of the fourth cen- 
tuiy; and this slab must 
have formed the cap of a 
similar base, it being too 
large to belong to any of 
those actually found. In 
this slab the central circle 
is not merely a place left 
rough, but an actual de- 
pression 0.02 m. deep. 
For the support of the legs there are holes, about 0.05 m, square, cut 
to the depth of 0.07 m.; and an irregularly shaped area extending 
from these holes nearly to the outer circumference of the slab is slightly 
cnt away (greatest dejith, 0.016). This irregular cutting is held by 
Koumanoudes to indicate that the legs of the tripod ended in tlie feet of 
animals. In the base found at Ikaria, pi-ecisely the same ari-angement 
appears for the suppoi-t of the legs. There are squai-e holes cut to the 
depth of 0.055 m,, and, inclosing these, irregular areas cut out to a slight 




Fig. 2. — Tripod bf 



the Ilissos, 



"Stuart and Reveti', Antiqvilies of Athena, vol. i, chap, i 

"KotlMAKOCDJiS, 'Afl^KOlOJ', I, p. 170. 

=='Afl^™iw, I, p. ]69 = DiTT., 411, 412, 413. 



, pi. 9. 
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&2 THE CHOREGIA IN ATHENS AXD AT TKARIA. 

depth ; so that the tvipod-legs must here, too, have ended in feet. The 
eenti-al hollow is 0.05 ui. deep, and radiating from it are tJiree narrow 
cuttings of the same deptli. Exactly in the middle is a small square 
hole ninning through the whole thiclmess of the slab, and apparently 
intended for the passage of a rod to secure the central member more 
firmly. The inscription is on the side CD [Figure Jf), close to the 
upper edge. 

Athens, Carl D. Buck. 

December 12. 1883. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 

No. 8. 

Stele with inscriptions on both sides ; one (No. 8), of 24 lines, com- 
prising six transfer accounts, the other {No. 9), a deci'ee of wliich por- 
tions of 49 lines remain. Length of stone 0.93 m.; greatest width 
0.3Sm. Found under the front wall of cliurch. One edge is broken 
oif clean, the other is complete on the side of the transfer account, but 
broken oif obliquely on the other. 

No. 1. HMAPXOfrAPEAnKEr' 

APrVPIOAIOHYSOXX III 
o;xx H P h h C 
X X IIH H H HAAA I- H h i M I 
No. 2. rAPEAQKEKEfAAAIOHAPPYPIO 

[T1HIKAPI0KE*AAAI0r'XXH;; 
Tl II H II 
No. 3. ^^PAPEAQKEKE'i'AAAIOr'AP.'TPIO 

IKAPI0APrVP10KE»AAAI0r'XXHHI"AA 
ryPlOTTTTXHAAH-l- 
No. 4. AEMAPXOHPAPEAOKEH 

♦ At AlOfTOAIOfViO 
APHIliA PAYPiOHOilO 
3f ;TTTTXXHHF"AAAPI-PP I 
No. 5. EMAPXO:^PAPEAOKEI< 

KE+AtAIOhTOAIOHYiO 
AArmiNA PAYPIOHOtIO 
Of i TTTTXXrBHPAAAI-pp 
KAPAYPIOKE-fA Of 
/// 
No. 6. AHMAPXOHPAPEAOK P 

; K Et At A I fITTTTXX 

YPI0iKE4>AkAI0N:XXX|Il 
= lOi A P A Y P I i KEtAtAlO 
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94 INSCRIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 

No. 1. d Belva B']rifiap')(^MV irapeBaicei' 

Ketj^aXai-ov] apyvpiov ^lovua-ov XX[XX]HH 
■ ■ ■ 'Uapijov XXHD-hC ■ [_6a-lov ,'ipyv- 
p^'oyTTTT]XXrRHHHHAAAhhhllll.[oS6^m 
No. 2. Sijp.apy^wvj "TrapeBtoice KecjuiXaiov a,p-/vplov [Aio- 

vva-ov XXXX]fRH -'iKapiov Kei^iaXaiov XXHH(?)[- do-t'ou 
ap'yvp'iov'\ TTTTHH [. , , o Belva 
No. 3. h-i)p,ap')(\Siv TrapkhmKe Ketj^dXaiov ap')'vpiov [Ato- 

vvffov XXXX -yiKapiov dpyvpCov KecplajXcwv X)(HHr /SA 
■ 6<rlov &p']'yvpiov TTTTXHAAi-l-f-. 
No. 4. o helva. ] hrjii,ap-)(S}V irapkhoiKev 

dpyvpiov Ke](f>dXaiov tov Aiovvaov 
XXXX . . . .JArh\\\-dpyvptov6a[ov 

K60<iXat]oi' TTTTXXHHPAAATh h h I. 
No. 5. o Beiva. h^iniapx^" "T^apiZmKev 

dpyvpiov\ Ke^aXaiov tov Aiovvcov 

'jl^Hr \-\\\\ • dpr^VpioV 6,Ti0V 

Ke4,d\ai,'\ov TTTTXXrHHPAAAhhl- 
irapeBfi) ?]« ' upyvpCov Ke<fid[_Xaijov. 

No. 6. 6 Selva '\Bt)fj,ap'y(S)v •7rapeSa}/e[a'jp'![y- 

vpiov 6<t'l]ov Ke-^dXawv TTTTXX 
AiovviTov dpyjvpiov /cei^aXaio^ XXX [H 

, . . .'iKaJpt'ou apryvplov Ke<l}dXaio\^ir XX. 

Comment. — Height of letters i in No. 1, 0.014 m. ; in Nos. 2 and 3, 
0.010 ; in Nos. 4 and 6, 0.017 ; in No. 6, 0.016. The insci-iption is 
not <TrQi')(^S6v, and even in the same line the letter vary considerably 
in size. The varioue accounts are not of the same date. The oldest 
are Nos. 4 and 5, which belong to the period 460-447, as is determined 
by the tliree-barred sifftna, the form of the slanting nw, and other indi- 
cations, such as the form of the phi with somewhat flattened circle and 
crossbar passing beyond but slightly, and a strong tendency to slant- 
ing in the crossbai' of alpha. Next in point of time \vai^ inscribed 
No. (>, in which thei-e is an example of the Ionic use of H. But 
sporadic instances of this occur in Attic inscriptions eai'lier even than 
445 B. c, so that we need not ascribe No. 6 to a very much later date 
than Nos. 4 and 5, especially as the forms of the letters differ but 
slightly. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were cut, as seems to me probable, at the 
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same time. The forms of tlie letters are the same in all, and tiie differ- 
ent accounts are not so distinctly separated one from anotlier as would 
probably be the case if they had been cut at different times. Thus, in 
Nos. 2 and 3 there is not space enough for the demai'ch's name to 
appear before BrjiJ,apxaiv on the same line, and it must be supplied in 
the previous line immediately following tlie conclusion of the preceding 
account. In these thi'ee aceoimta the Ionic element in the form of 
the letters strongly predominates. The gamma and lambda are Ionic, 
and the omega always appears in its proper place except in the firat 
word. If tliis insciiption were from Athens, we should unhesitatingly 
place the thi'ee accounts in the years immediately succeeding the aix'hon- 
ship of Eukleides, but there is no certainty that the change of alplia- 
bet for public records was effected in tlie riKal districts at precisely 
the same time as in the city. The very end of the iifth century is tlie 
most probable date that can be given. 

In the last line of No, 5, the K is, I think, certain, and involves 
an instance of a harsh elision, very rare in prose inscriptions,' The 
word TrapeSaiKe'" seems tlie most reasonable restoration in this place 
and is favored by the ending of the first line of No. 6, where a similar 
elision seems to occur, although the P is not certain. 

In the earliest accounts, Nos. 4 and 5, only two classes of funds 
ai'e expressly mentioned, that devoted to the cult of Dionysos, and 
the ocriov apjvpiov, where ocriov has the not unusual sense of " secular" 
as opposed to "sacred."* The last line of No. 6 must be a general 
recapitulation of the funds. In No. 6 a new fund is introduced^ — 
^Ixapiov apyvpiov, "Ikaiian money," and has its place beside the 
Dionysiac and secular funds in Nos. 1, 2, and 3, as well. Possibly, 
" Ikai'ian money " was a fund set aside for the worehip of the epony- 
mous hero of the deme ; but, however this may be, the expression 
must be connected with the phrase which occui-s in two of the othei" 
inscriptions, and it shows that there existed a body of " Ikainans " 
in a resti'ieted sense distinguished from the Ikarians as a body com- 
prising the membcre of the deme as a whole. The explanation main- 
tfuned in the one case must hold good in the otha-. For further 

' ty. Meisteehans, Orammaiik der oHtseften Insdirifled^, I 23. 
" f TlfairiSav'] aipyvplov ite<p(l.[\at]ov | ['iKoplou. . . ? My squeeze sliows some traces of 
letters at the beginning of line 20. — A. C. M.l 

^Cf. Dem. VI. Tcmakmt., \ 9 ; tSui Up&v /iXv xeni^^'""' ''"f" fleoi's, tm;' i/riav BJ tV 
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discussion of tlieqnestion, see below. The amount oiHieomov apyvpiov 
(26,683 draoiunas in No. 5) shows tliat the deme of IJiaria was far 
from poor. It is interesting to compare its religious funds with those 
of the neighboring dome of Plotlieia, as we tind them given in an in- 
scription (C.I.A., I[, 570). 

No. 9. 

H E S T E 1- L 
flKAPlEYSIlMEl^EST 
TONAEMOTOHKA I TOr^ 1 KA 
T OMAXOPEAETOHHOTI HAr* 
6. AHTIAOSIHAEEHAITOHXP 
OAEMAPXOE I KOS I EMEPOf 
r^AIAI^TiAOSlMETOHAEn 
X0PEA0Ar0<l>Alt<Er'TPI5 
AAOIAOSKATAt EAEHTOt* 
10. 05KA [ TOXO P E A EXSOMO 
OS I riAEKAEMEPOMEn 
AETO A A A IMATOS HAP 
■<TOAEMA PXOKAITO^ 
AlAYTOISiEXSOMOS 
15. DTOXOPOISMEP OHE 
SOAEAOHAPEHTEKAI 
H . TO I S r POTOXOP 
PEIAAMEHIAYTOHH 
i'OPEHP E rJ EAMMEA 
20. HPAPO~lfEr^nEl' 

■ = AA0IA01 . iOXO 
EKAHAFASiHEK 
KAOEKASTOr<TO 
HYSOPPATTEHAE 
25. OPTEi^TOXOPEAO 

ri O.S E AP OT 1 HEP 
SITEfEGPTEMO 
POSTEHHEBA0'« 
TTEMEMEPAPA 
30. JPOEMTOIPYe 

XPOHEAPOTIP 
5 P X P EAOf 
1 KOP A I AEM 
OPTPAAOIA 
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E^TGr'XOPC 
f U T I H E T 
4 yJETOH OL 
A E5MEAE !/ 
'^Er'OSXPE 
"^ 4XMAS K A 
A I r P A T T E 
TO X 
r" E l- A X E H 
OMME A I A/ 
ES TOA 
I TASTO 
NTE t EO I 
5 A I E S 
E HT 

(()cr^^t<r/ia.] twji Zi})j.0Tav icai rwv lica[^pirov etvai ■ rpay- 

atiZaP Si-Jtwi" a/)(ppriyrjTwv oriv hv [ 
^opijYets''] upTtBotriy Be ehat Ttov ;^[ij^T<i)i' ayroO «"- 
avTiov r\ov Sri/tdp'^ov eiKOai •qp.ep&v [ 

eT\vai, avTiZocnv, ij tqv BriiJ^ap-)(pv 
'\)(opi}'^ou arro^aivuv Tpia\\ fidpTvai 
Tp'\aj(oiSovi icaraXe'^eiv tov [ 

jos- Kol TOV -)(ppifiov l%Qii.(\<yap,kvov 

]o(7(i' SeKa ripep&v ifi [Tlu^icot'I/coptwi' 
]?e TOV d/yaXfiaTOi air^TeaOat 
evavTio]v tov Si]papj(^ov koI twc[ Bijiior^ii 
]«( a^To!:<7(t?) etoAio^[ao-0(M 

^OV . TOl'i '7rpQ>To^op[oti; 

T]pa7«i8o([s] TOV x°[p 
B^ex avBpdrri etc £ 

Aiay>vtrov irpaTTSLV Se[ 
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98 IMCBIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 

25. e^opTnv "ov XOpi}yov\_ 

j(7(. TrjV eopTrjV 6\eov 

]TTeH' r}ji,epav tt[ 
30. ■l(o?)p<' £!■ Toii nu^[ta)i 

35. ]«? Tw x^P^b" 

40. S]p<I.;^^as ««[ 

K}al 7rp(iTTe[T0) 

]• " x«[ 

> eXaxe '[ 
46. ]e<7 ™5[ 

].T« T05[ 

]i'Te\€a)[ 

>»■ .,[ 

]&r[ 

Comment. — The letters of the first line are larger than those of the 
second, and those of the second line are lai-ger than those of the body 
of the inscription. Height of lettere in first line, 0.013 m. ; in second 
line, 0.011 m.; in the remaining lines, 0.009 m, The arrangement is 
TTotx^Mv, except in the first two lines. The surface is broken ofF on 
the left, biit the extent of the stoue is known, and, calculating from 
this, I estimate that there are seven letters missing in line 5, and from 
this we can easily determine the numbei- to be supplied in other lines. 
The right of the inscription is entirely gone, bnt, judging the width of 
the stone from the restorations made in the insa'iption on the other side, 
I conclude that the number of letters to be supplied is about twelve. 

The form of the letters is that common in the last stage of develop- 
ment of the Attic alphabet, a period which in Athens fells between 
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447 B. c. and the ai'chonahip of Eiikleides, when tlie Ionic alphabet 
was officially introduced. The lower bar of the sigiiia is often neai'ly 
horizontal, but this is an individiial peculiarity of the stone-cutter. 
There is not a single instance of eneroaclunent of the Ionic alphabet 
such as we meet with in No. 8, though there are four cases of omission 
of the rough breathing, namely, in lines 6, 11, 27, 29. But such 
omissions are very common in this period ;* and the two woi'ds in 
which the breathing is omitted in this inscription, rjjj-epa and eopr^, 
axa especially liable to this.* In line 14, we liave an almost certain 
instance of a dative in —ota-i, which may sei've to date the insei'iption 
more accurately within tiie period above suggested. Even in the 
eai'liest inscriptions there is a fluctuation in the use of —oitn and -ots, 
and they continue to be used with about equal frequency until 444 
B. c, after which date there are only two oecm'rences of -oto-t, one in 
an Athenian decree of 434, and the other in a decree of the Plotheiau 
deme inscribed in tlie Ionic alphabet, a remai'kable instance of rural 
conservatism," All points considered, I am disposed to place the date 
of oiur insciiption between 447 and the b^inning of the Peloponne- 
sian war. A few orthogi-aphical questions remain to be noted before 
we consider the subject-matter of the inscription." In 1, 4, ai-e we to 
regard the nu of ovTtva as omitted owing to a blunder of the stone- 
cutter? This is not the kind of mistake most frequently made; 

" Of. EoBEKTS, All Inirodiictiim to Oreek Epigraphy, p. 105. 

'Particularly, iiiUpa, whicli in pre-Eukleidean inscriplions is more often written 
without the aspirate than with it. In looking hastily through GI.A,, i and iv, I 
have found 16 cases of the word without the rough hreathing, against 9 eases with it 
Bad 6 eases in which a preceding surd mute is made aspirate, as koO' iip.lfio'. (y. 
KATHMEPAN on afourth-eentury inscription fonnd at the Peiraieus and published 
in BviL Corr. HeUen., 1SS7, p. 131, These facts show that the rough breathing was 
very weak in this word, a circumstance which should not be overlooked by those who 
discuss its etymology. 

[Since writing this, I note that Baunack {Studien, aw/ dart Gebiete des grieeh. and 
der ariachai Spracken, i. 3, p. 240) cites, from the dialects, examples of this word with- 
out aspirate, and explains the processes by whicli this and other words may have 
acquired a secondary aspirate,] 

'ty. Meisterhaks<"), 147, b; Catier, De dialeeto Attica, p, 410, 

° [The following is suggested as an alternative for lines 3-6, the first letter of line 
4 not being certain ; 

v xopiytS'] avrlSaaiv Si ihai t&v x/i[i^tiup, Vav jro- 
<^i, ^*1 t]oS Sjjfuipxoi' 'ttoo' ^^ip&v. . . .—A. C. M.] 
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loo imVBIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 

moreover, this document seems to be very carefully inscribed. I am 
loath, therefore, to conisider it a blunder, and prefer to take oriva as a 
genuine form of the Attic vemacidar. In the genitive and dative, the 
short forms orou and oTa alone occur in Attic inscriptions. May not 
the popular speech have in like manner preferred an accusative form 
with the first element indeclinable, though for the second element 
there is no sliort form, as Homeric ortva ? The solitary instance of 
ivTiva is certainly not an insuperable obstacle to this opinion/ In 
the matter of elision, there is here the same inconsistency that diarac- 
t«rizes Athenian inacriptioiis generally.* 

The subject of our inscription seems to be a deci'ee relating to the 
choregia, with special reference to aniidosls. In the text of the trans- 
literation, I have given scarcely any restorations, because, even in 
places where I have found some that are plausible, they are too un- 
certain to be of value. The bare fact that tha-e ai'e only three lines 
in the inscription in which the number of letters extant is equal to the 
number to be supplied would not in itself nece^arily be discouraging, 
if the subject were one upon which our information were more com- 
plete. But this decree is considerably older than our earliest literary 
sources on antidosis, which are found in the Attic orators of the fouiiJi 
century, Demosthenes, Isolsrates and Lysias ; and this is, moreover, 
a rural decree. Even with all the literary evidence, including the 
detailed account given in the Phamipj^ea, by Demosthenes, no one 
has yet been able to advance an entirely satisfectory explanation of 
the working of the system of antidosis ; and one has only to read the 
various contributions to the subject by German scholars," especially 
the rather warm discussion between Friinkel and Thalheim in Hermes, 
to appreciate what radically different views may be taken. 

If this inscription were complete, it would undoubtedly shed a 
flood of light upon the question, and enable us to arrive at its true 
explanation. But even the fragments pi'eserved are of no little im- 
portance, and they settle conclusively at least one matter of dispute. 

' Q. ME1STEBHAN8W, 1 59, d ; G. Meter, Grieahische Gnaamaiik, p. 401. 

^CJ. MbistbrhansW, 423. 

*(y.B6cKH, SlaatihavehaUunfi dir Alhsner*-^1, I,p.673ff.; Dittebbbeger, De6ei' 
den YennSfjeattauich %'nd dU Trierai-ckie dei Danoitheaes ; BI/AECHKB, lie lailidosi apud 
AthemeHses; Thalheim, N. Johrbach f. PkildL, cxv, p. 613 ff. ; Fsankel, Hermes, 
XViii, p. 442 ff. ; Thalheim, Hermes, X[x, p. 80 ff. ; Lollino, De aniidod; Meibr 
and SoHoMANN, Der atlische i¥oeess<^), p, 737 ff. Frankel has the last word on the 
sabjeet in his edition of Bookli'a Stk d. Athene; Note 883. 
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INSCnfFTIOXS FROM IKARIA. ]01 

We have first to ask whether we have to deal witli an original decree 
inaugurating the system or mth a copy of an earlier regulatioo. De- 
mosthenes'* states that a«fj(ioszs was established hy Solon, rriinkel" 
thinks that this statement is to be credited only to the tendency of the 
Attic orators to asoribe all ancient public regulations to Solon ; but 
most scholai-s accept Demosthenes as a tinistwortliy witness. In any 
case, there can be no doubt that aniidosis was regulated at Athens at 
a much earlier time than the date of our inscription ; there is, how- 
ever, nothing to prevent us from supposing that the system may at 
this time fir^t have been introduced from Athens into the deme of 
Ikaria, and that the purpose of our decree was to fiimish the neces- 
.sary regulations for its adaptation to the choregio system in force in 
the demes. 

The firet line of tlie inscription is evidently the heading, and sym- 
metry would seem to i-equire something to be supplied on the right 
side (rijs ■)(pprjyla<;f). The heading (TrrfkT} ... is, I think, unique; 
but we may compai-e a passage of Demosthenes where he uses inrfKi) 
in the sense of i^^i<rna.^^ Line 2 gives the name of tlie mover, 
while the decree proper begins in i. 3, where we have the phrase rSiv 
SrjfioTwv Kol Twi' ^lica\_pmv'^ with which wc must compare the similar 
phrase ^Ixapiet^ . . . Koi 6 trjiioi o 'iKapLeav, which occurs in the deme- 
decree published above.'* In both cases, "Ikarians" is used in the 
introduction in a general sense {e-^frr/tftCa-Oai 'iKapievaiT and [eSo;;^;o■e]f 
'iKapievcTi,), while it is afterwai-d used in a special sense, as of a body 
distinct from the demesmen. Of the same nature is the 'iKapiov 
apyvpiov of Inscr, No. 8, 3. I know of no better explanation than 
that su^ested by Professor MeiTiam, and given in the article on the 
deme-decree ; namely, that the " Ikarians " in the restricted sense are 
members of a gens claiming descent from the eponymous hero of the 
deme. While it is true that most names of this class are of the 
patronymic fonn in -Stj?, — (Sjj? such as Ev/j.oK-7rlBat, BpvriBai, etc., 
we have also in inscriptions'" K^py/ce? and %aXap.iviot. 

^° Phaenipfea, ^1. " Hej-m^s, xvni, p. 444, Note 1. 

" I supply ~pi&r, not -pUar, since in fifth-century inscriptions the contracted form 
IB the rale, and even in one of our later inscriptions we have 'Iirapiui'. 

"No. 1, p. 71. 

15 Of. ToG yivoi,^ To5 K-,,piiiwv, Dirr:, SijU., 385 ; 'kHva^oii, VI, p. 2T4, ical th Th yhos 
Ti iaXay.ivius. 
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102 INSCBIPTIONS FROM IKARJA. 

The most important and interesting parallel is to be found in the 
phratry-decree, the continuation of which on the back of the stone lias 
only recently been discovered,"' In this inscription we have mention 
of the " House of the Dekeleians," tov AeKsXet&v oIkov, 6 lepeii'; tow 
AeKeXeiwv oikov, etc., which is understood by Kohler to mean a gens. 
But in the portion I'eeently diseovei-ed we iind the phi'ase o-ttov &.v 
AeKeXetCi? -rrpoa^oiToimp iv a<rTet, with which Lollii^ compares the 
paeaage in Lysias (xxiii. 3) where the speaker tells of going to the 
barbei'-shop neai- the HeiinaJ, " where the Dekeleians resort " {ha oi 
AeKeXeiv ■7rpoa-<f>oiT&aii'), and aslting all tlie Dekeleians whom he 
found there " whether they knew of a certain Pankleon, a demesman 
of Dekeleia." In tliis passage, Ae/ceXelt obviously is used of tlie 
members of the deme of Dekeleia, and must have the same force in 
the corresponding phrase in the insenption ; so that, in the same de- 
ci-ee, we iind " Delteleians " used in the general sense of members of 
the deme of Dekeleia and in the more restricted sense of members of 
a gens of tlie same name tracing tlieir ancestry back to the heix) 
DekeloB." This gens of the Dekeleians, as Kohler remarks, seems to 
have held some especially important position among the other gentes 
of the same phratiy. In the same way, our Ikai'iaus, owing, no 
doubt, to tlieh' reputed descent fi.'om the eponymous deme-hero, occu- 
pied a pi'eeminent position, so that it was a traditional custom tliat in 
deme-decrees tliey should be mentioned as a distinct body. We know 
very little about the precise relations of a gens to a phiatry or to a 
deme, but the gens was more a religious than a political body. So the 
" Ikarian money " was pi'obably a i^igious ftind belonging to the gens. 
Perhaps there existed a cult of the eponymous hero Ikariira, in which 
case we have a double explanation for the use of the word. 

In 1. 4 we have a form of the adjective axopi^yv'Oi, the only occur- 
rences of which in literature are in Aristotle, whei'e it has the mean- 
ing of " without supplies," based on the late use of the woi-d xopvy^*^- 
At this pei'iod, however, when -xppiT^ia had its r^ulai- technical sense, 
it can only mean "without a choregos" or "not having served as ehore- 
gos," according to the context. This line must contain some regulation 
concerning the appointment of the choregos. 

"C.r.J.., ir. 841 b; AtXr oy 'Apx^'o^oyixSy, 1888, p. llil If.; see below p. 174. 

" [Since this was written, Toeffbr's ^Uise/KGeracofcyw has appeared, in which 
the same view of the Dekeleians is advanced (p. 239) and supported by the citation 
of Herod., IX. 73: SaifiArn^ , , . S'fi/i.ov AeiteJitiflflei', iHctA.^ai' W rar kotJ ipyaoaiiivar 
Ipygy xpi"'!^"", "■ T. A,— A. 0. M.] 
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INSCBIPTIONS FROM IKABIA. 103 

In 1. S, cmUdosis is first introduced, and one of the most impoi-tant 
points in the whole inscription is furnished by tlie hist two letters. 
Tor these lettei-s can belong only to %pi;/MiTaJi'; and we thus have tlie 
only known instance of eithei' uvriSot^tv or avTiSiBtoi^i, when used in 
the technical sense, governing a word meaning propa-ty. In tlie Attic 
orators it is always an exchange of the lihivgy, not o? property which 
is spoken of. Dittenbei^er, Blaschke, and Frankel believe that no 
exchange of property was ever involved in the system, and give inter- 
pretations of the woi'd in accoi'dance with their theory. Dittenbei'ger 
maintains that avrCBoa-i.^ is used of the temporary confiscation which 
each pai-ty makes upon the property of his opponent. Blaschke, sup- 
ported by Frankel, claims that the woi'd refere to Zuschiebmiff mid 
Zuruckschidmng of the liturgy by the two partiea.'* There are pas- 
sages in literature which seem to point cleaily to an actual exchange 
of property ; but it is the object of Frankel's paper, referred to above, 
to discredit the evidence of these passages. In an inscription like the 
one under considei-ation, however, M'hich furnishes the regulations of 
the system, there can be no talk of jests, or private proposals for seb- 
tlement,'" On the contrary, the phrase is absolute proof that the ori- 
ginal use of the woi'd wi- that usually atti-ibnted to it, namely, an 
actual exchan f} pctj however much its use in the foiu^ cen- 
tury may vaij f m tl In the Orators it is either employed in 
several distin t sea 1^ there is a common meaning which has 
escaped the scl I 1 1 'e considered it. For example, how are 
we to explain tl j 1 n the Phaeiiippea (§ 10) /lertt ra? ranTtSotret?, 
when no exchange of propei'ty had taken place? 

In 1. 8, a-TTo^iaCveiv is the word used by Demosthenes for the giving 
• in of an inventory of property by each of the two parties.*' 

In 1. 12, ToO aydkiiaroi must refer to some well-known temple 
statue, pei'liaps the KuUbild of Apollo, as JlvBlon is a possible resto- 
ration in the preceding line, and in 1. 30 the Pythion is plainly men- 
tioned. The oatli was to be taken with the hand on the sacred statue. 

In lines 16 and 17, the form irparoxopoi.'; occurs. Athenaio^' 
mentions two play-i having the title of Trptoro^opo?. The lexicons 

" Ci" DiTTENBEKf EiL f/eisT (fell FeniiSjiensfousc/i, eic, p. 3 fF. ; Blaschkb, Ds onfiAjsi . 
apud AtJiemenafa, p fift Fbahkbl, Hermes, xviri, p. 464, from whom the phraae 
Zuschubung and Ziti iiel^hiebiing ia taken, aa being a more compact translation of 
Biasehke s Latin thnn ih possible in English. '^Fbakkel, L c, pp. 446-8. 

"■Q"., for example, p of the P/inenippea. "vi, 240; vn, 287. 
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104 INSCBIPT[ONS FROM IKARIA. 

tranelate tliis as " the first chorus," but there is nothing in the p 
to indicate that it had not rathei- a possessive compound j 
"having his first cliorus." The play would then be about some one 
who was choregoa for the firat time. This is certainly the more likely 
sense of the woi'd in our inscription. In 1. 16 we must suppose some 
blunder of the stone-cutter, notwithstanding the usual care with which 
the inscription is cut. 

No. 10. 

Marble stele with aeroterium, found north of the church. Total 
height, 0.376 m, ; width, 0.30 m. The lower portion of the slab is 
gone, and of the part remaining the left-hand side of the surface is 
split off obliquely. 

FYH't'lSGAl I KA 
! TOM A HMA P X 
EriMEAEI TA 
A ISA I K A I S E 
KOI r" A I S K A I 
'' ATiirJ A HA\OT 



Comme(t(.— Height of lettei-s, 0.008 ; arrangement, oTot^^jjSoi'. The 
date is probably the latter part of the fourth century. Estimating the 
portion of the stone whicli is gone and the average space taken by each 
letter, and allowing the same margin at the beginning of the line as 
at the end, I calculate that thirteen letters ai'e missing in tlie first line 
and fifteen in the others. The restoration of the first thi'ee lines is 
obvious enough, except that in 1, 3 it is questionable whether to give 
only five letters to the demareh's name and insert koXm? between the 
OTt and iTTifieXeirai, or to supply a name of ten letters as I have 
preferred to do, in the belief that it is necessary to insert an adverb 
below. But of tlie remaining lines just enough is left to show that 
the decree has to do with certain functions of the demarch coimected 
with lawsuits — a circumstance which adds to onr disappointment that 
it is not intact. In 1, 4 we must supply a genitive as object of the 
verb e-jTifieXetTai. A personal object of this verb is not unknown in 
inscriptions, and so Tam 'iKaptemv, which gives the right number of 

[r^T.^ a-)-o9ij wipi} T& T&v Bwor[i>y ?— A. C. M.] 





. . . .eh 


rev} i^lrv(j>i<Tdat '\ko 
■,iyea-aji. tov ?irijj,apx~ 
.^'°oT(.] e-TrtfieXetTa- 
V ev r al'i ZiKai.^ e 


pie 


0(7(1/ iwa 


TrS>v 


'l/capte'o) 


vyvrofioptov, e 


ra rwv Zijp.or- 
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letteTs, is a possible restoration. One naturally connects the KOival<i 
of 1. 5 with the Bbxaiv of tlie preceding line, and thinks of a distinction 
between the law cases tried in the city, in which the demarch would 
be the repr^entative of the deme as a whole (therefore called icoivah), 
and the more unimportant cases within the deme, in which the demarch 
administered tlie oath and put the vote, without, however, having any 
power of decision. The deme-assemblies sometimes acted as arbitra- 
tors in a suit, and then the demarch held a position not unlike that of 
the chairman or moderator of an American town-meeting.^ The E 
at the end of 1. 4 cannot be the beginning of an adjective to conti-ast 
with Koival<;, as it would have the predicate position, for which there 
would be no reason. This E must therefore belong to an adverb modi- 
fying hnjieXelTai. The conti-asting adjective to KoivaZt would then 
come at the beginning of 1. 6. 

No. 11: 

Base for a votive offering, with a socket cut in the upper surface. 

Length, 0.55 m. ; -width, 0.50 m. ; height, O.J 7 m. Height of lettere, 

0.018 m. Seen by Milchhofer in the church, built into the wall sei>a- 

rating the narthex from the nave. 

KH<tilSIOSTIMAP/ Kv^law Tifidplxov 

IKAPIEYS 'Uapiev^ 

EYIAMEN05ANE0HKEN ev^afievoi avie-t/Kev 

TQIAIONYSni rSu Atovva-ai. 

Oommerd. — Published by Milchhofer in the Berlin, phllologisclie 
Wonhmsahrift ioY Simc, 1887, and Mittk. Inst. Atken., 1887, p. 311. 

No. 12. 

Marble stele with a squai'e hole in the top tor holding a small figure 
orstatue. Height, 1.07 m.; widtli, 0.43 m. ; thickness, 0.33 m. The 
socket in the top is 0.185 m. square and 0.15 m. deep. Upon tlie front 
.side is represented in relief a beautiful crown of ivy. The right-hand 
upper corner of the top is broken, and a trifle is also broken away 
from the left-hand upper corner. 

r IMEAHTAITHSEF e'jmfieX'tjTai ttj<; eplyaa-ta- 

^TOYAFAA/AATO ? tow dyakfuiTol^^ ave- 

©ESAHTQIAION 6ea-av tS>i Ato!'[u(ro)t 

"Q". G.I.A., 11,578; Mhlh. hiU. Athea., 1879, p. 200 ff. 
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106 INSCRIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 

Comment. — The eVt/teX-jjTot, appointed to oversee tlie making of 
some important statue, were crowned by the deme and dedicated a 
small figure to Dionysos in honor of the completion of their task. 
CS. Eangab^, AnMiptitSs Ilell6mqv.es, 1068 ; C.I.A., u, 1208 : 

TO ayJcO^/iC' TTO^iraadai rel 'Ai^[poS(- 
rei frre(j>a]p(i)9evTe^ Lira Tmv St;[^ot- 
eoi' ave]0eaav Tel 'A^po[S^'Te^ 

Then follow twenty-four names of the eVt^eX^jrat appointed. The 
statue dedicated cannot be the one which they were to oversee, for the 
measm-ements of the base show that it could have held only a veiy 
small figure. The honor of cro^vning in our Ikaiian case is indicated, 
not in the inscription, but by the relief of the ivy wi'eath. The two 
cases are, however, essentially parallel. The statue, rov ojoK/mito^, 
cannot be tlie same statue which is mentioned in Inscr. No. 9, for tliat 
is of much earlier date, and epyarrla can, I think, refer only to the 
execution of a new statue, not to the restoration of an old one. 

No. 13. 

Massive block used as the lintel for the door leading from the 
narthex into the nave of the chui-ch. Length, 1.68 m. ; height, 
0.34 m.; thickness, 0.22 m. At the ends are Byzantine ornaments. 

KAIT \HC 

Chnmcnt. — The large letters on the left wei'e seen by Milchhofer and 
publish^ in Mittk. Imt. Atheti., 1887, p. 310. The lai-ger letta-s are 
of Roman imperial date, tlie smaller from the thii'd or fourth century 
B. c. The name in small letters on the left-hand end is 'Api(rro/j4[B(i3v 
or ' Api(TTo/j,e[yT]^, while, of the lai^e letters, Eut may be the b 
of any one of many names. On the right, I cannot make out the n 
in small letters. ^^ The lai'ge letters of the first line seem to l)e a patro- 
nymic ending-aSi;?. 

No. 14. 

Tombstone with relief representing a parting-scene of the usual type. 

" [Perhaps ['EJi£]«f<n-oj.— A. 0. M.] 
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th, 0.565 m. ; width, 


0.27 


TIAIOK 
TIMOKPA 


Tt/tO«[/3tTO? 
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Below, a few letters of the insoription can be made out witli difficulty. 
Height of letters, 0.022 m. 



Fi'agineiit of tombs to i 



Cominenf. — Seen by Milcbhofer in the left niche of the apse.^^ Cf. 
the TifiOKpiTot; TifiotcptiTovi m the hst of the prytanes of the tribe of 
Aigeis." 

No. le. 

Fragment of marble block. Length, 0.72 m. ; width, 0.33 m. Tn- 
scriptioii upon the end. Height of letters, 0.014 m. 

POSAhi 

No. 17. 

Fragment of rough atone, 0.35 m. by 0.27 m. 
KOI 

NOTE. — Inscription No. 1 (above p. 71) was dated about the 
middle of the fourth century, upon the usual criterion of the vai'iation 
in the form of the spurious diphthong ov. Aa this diphthong has been 
found in the form o as late aa the Chremonidean Wai', 266/63 b. o. 
(Droysen),^ our inscription may be much later than was assumed above ; 
and, when the form of the 11 is talcen into consideration, this becomes 
most likely. Dittenbei^er has traced the development in the forms 
of this letter as P , F — rarely V — Fl , TT, and states that the form P 
is the only one which occurs earlier than the third century. This is 
accepted by Reinach {TixvM d' Epigraphie, Orecque, p. 205), and is, 
in feet, concurred in by epigraphists in general. Hence, I think that 

"MiKft. Inet. Aiken., 1887, p. 311. 

'" G.I.A., II, 872 ; see Seoeath Annual Report oj Am,. Sclwol, pp. 85, 88. 

''Mbistekhans(2), p. 6, Note 21. 
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108 msCEIPTJONS FROM IKAIilA. 

our inscription, notwithstanding the eareleesn^s with which it is cut, 
should be assigned to the thii-d centuiy, especially as it is from a rural 
district ; and it is not likely that the change to FI would take place 
outside of Athens before it had been adopted in the city itself.^ 

Athens, Carl D. Buck. 

February 4, 1889, 

" [Whether the date of this inscription falls in tlie last quarter of the fourth cen- 
tury, or in the third, is of no great moment ; but it is time to protest against the above 
dictum of Dlttenbei^er, especially as it appears to have become so far fixed that some 
inscriptions of the fourth century in which undoubted instances of Fl occur have been 
published asif P alone was there found, notably C.I.A., n, 8S4 b (of 329/8 b. c), 834c 
(of 317/307 B. c), in the former of which a few cases of X\ arc found in the fac- 
similes published by Philios, Ephem.Arek., 1883 ; in the latter, about half Ihe entire 
number (some 75) have the right limb quite down to the line, or nearly so, but not 
one in the Carpvs. 

The fac-similcB of Philioa ace substantially correct, as shown by a, squeeze of a part 
of O.I.A., II, 834 c, for which I have to thank the discoverer of the inscription. These 
are from Eleusis, as is also another belonging to the fifth century, ^ftem. XrcA., 1888, 
p. 48, with fac-simile lithographed from a squeeze. Here, in one or two cases, the right 
limb reaches the line, and in several it lacks little of it. The same may be said of 
Bull. Con: iMfei., 1888, p. 138, No. 6, found under the temple of Koma on the Akro- 
polis, an Athenian decree of the year 378/7. The FI, however, does not appear in 
the published text. Still, several instances of Fl assigned to the fourth century will 
be found in O.I.A., n, after excluding all those which have not passed under KiJhler's 
eye, or been copied by the most careful hands. 

In the inscription of the Hagnias monument at Ikaria, the P has the right limb 
about three-fourths down to the line. This may also be found in inscription No. 8, 
above, and many times in that of Plotheia (about 400 b. q.) mentioned already in 
Note 5, as I have ascertained through the kindness of Mr. Louis Dyer who has ex- 
amined the Btone for me in the Louvre. — A. C. M.] 
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DISCOVERIES IN THE ATTIC DEME OF IKARIA, 1 



SCULPTURES.* 

[Plates VII, VIII.] 

The following seulptiirea, found at Ikaria by the American School, 
and described under numbers i-xxv, are, perhaps without exception, 
of Pent«lic marble. 

I. — Colossal head of the archaic period (Fig. T), found beneath the 
front wall of the church. Length from crown of head to bottom of 
fracture, 0.41 m. ; greatest width, 0.35 m. ; average thickness from 
front to bach, 0.21 m. ; distance from hair to base of nose, 0.065 m. ; 
width of nose at base, 0.027 m. ; perpendicular depth from bridge of 
nose to interior angle of eye, 0.03 m, ; diameter of largest curl, 0.055 m. 

The back of the head has been entirely chiseled away, and the sug- 
gestion has therefore been made (Wultera, Mitth. Inst.Atlien, 1887, p. 
390), that the head could not have belonged to a statue, but was to be 
classed among masks which were built into walls.^ But, if not the head 
of a statue, it is more likely to have l)een fixed on the fop of a pillar, 
instances of which have come down to us.^ But the present form is 
not necessarily original. The back may very well have been cut away 
later, to secure a flat surface for some purpose. The dowel-hole is 
evidence against immuring ; moreover, the surface at the back differs 
from the surface under the point of the beai'd, where the chiseling is 
not so rough as on the bacli; of the head, though worked less smoothly 
than it would have been if intended to be seen. 

The head is of a very archaic type, and can be counted among the 
most ancient boarded heads ■which have been found on Greek soU. A 

*Dr. Waldstein has given me the benefit of liia opinion on the most important 
objects in oar collection of sculptures. The following notes are based upon his 
remarks; and I owe him an additional acknowledgment for his kindness in going 
over this paper with me and making some valuiible suggestions. I have made some 
additions since hie departure from Athens, und it would not be just to hold him abso- 
lutely responsible for every view expressed here. 

The plates and figures are from photographs taken by Mr. S. B. P. Trowbridge 
and Mr, Louis Dyer. 

' Qf. Padsakias, I. 3. 5. ' Of. BoTTicHEB, Baumlcidtiis der Helknen, tig. 43. 
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series of bearded heads whidi, from their type, naturally offer them- 
selves for comparison are those from Cyprus, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum at New York ; and also two statue-heads now in Rome, gen- 
erally considered to represent Dionysos. One of these, in the villa 
Albani, is reproduced in Eoseher's Lexihon der gr. und rom. Mytho- 
logie in the article Dionysos. The other, in the Palazzo Doria, has 
never been reprodueed, but while in Rome I made eareftil notes on 
it,' The most valuable data for comparison, however, are found in 
the series of archaic female statues discovered on tlie Akropolis within 
the last few years. 

Looking at the head more in detail, we note tliat the crown was left 
smooth. Perhaps it was never intended to be seen,^ since it was prob- 
ably raised at some height above the eye-line. The hair in front is 
cut in a series of oblique, parallel waved ridges — ^the conventional 
pattern of numei-ous examples — all converging toward the median 
line of the forehead. Encirchng the forehead, there is a series of 
large spiral curls of the usual conventional form, in comparatively 
high relief, but not undercut. There were originally ten of these 
curls. The curl on the extreme left, and Nos. 3, 4, and 5 from the 
right were inserted. One of these was found. As no regular order 
was followed in insertion, it is probable that the inserted curls were 
made separately mei'ely on account of some defect in the marble at 
these points. Two holes, one on the right and the other on the left, 
in the wavy hfur near the posterior line behind the temples, were un- 
doubtedly used to affix a bronze wreath ; while two smaller holes on 
the upper edge of the empty curl-hole nearest the median line prob- 
ably served for some additional decoration. The general treatment of 
the hair differs little from that of many arcliaic male heads. One of 
the best examples is a Cypriote head,' where there is a double row of 
curls, and, above them, waved hair extending up to a rather flat crown, 
and in part covered by a wreath of flowers. The Cypriote heads of 
this style usually have the double row of curls ; so also the Albani 
statue. In the Hermes Moschophoros of the Akropolis Museum, the 
curls are not of the spiral pattern, which can be traced to bronze work, 

' Both are noted by Matz-Duhn. 

* [The iyy-wreath would cover most of the croiv-ii. A bronze leaf of such a wreath 
wasfound, about 0.05 m. in diameter.— A. CM.] 

"Ceesola, Atlas, i, ph lxxii, No. 470 (Museum No. 50G) ; e/. No, 4ti9 (Museum 
No. 515). 
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but seem rather blocked out in the technic of \vood-c>arving. A head 
and mask of Dionysos found at Deloa* show a triple range of curls J 
111 the remaina of the musfeiche there appears the same wavy treatment 
as in the hair ; but the ridges are here narrower and more elaborate. 
The circumstance that the mustache runs over aiid projects above the 
beai'd eu^ests that there may have been a tuft of hair represented in 
similar projection on the under lip, as in the heads of Dionysos on 
some Naxian coins.* The beard (of which the right side was found 
separately at a distance of some feet from the liead) shows a series of 
symmetrical parallel ridges, but closer togetlier tlian in the liair above 
the forehead and the mustache. One of the Cesnola Cypriote heads 




sliows very nearly the same treatment in tlic beard, but its lines are 
more wavy in character, and present less of the uotclied zigzag appcar- 

= B'ull. de con: hdUn., 1881, pi. x, p. 507. 

'A head from tlis Asklepieion, now in the Central Museam ai Athens, which in 
many particukrs resembles our head, has a single row of curls of essentially the same 
character but mnch flatter. The two curls nearest tlie ear on each siile are on a 
lower line than the others. The hair on the crown of the head is cot in wavy lines 
converging toward tlie centre of the crown. The beard is mailted with parallel and 
nearly straight ridges. The under side is left smooth. [The single row of rather 
flat eurls is common in the helmeted Cypriote heads, noticeably in the inscribed 
atatne holding the dove and enp: Cesnola, C^fpnis, p. 132. Cf., also, the archaic 
IMonysos on the Marnthonian vase, Mitth. Init. Alhen, 1882, pi. in.— A. C. M.] 

'Gahdser, Types of Greek Goim, pi. ir, Ko. 22. 
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aiice.' The beard of the archaic Dionysos in the Palazzo Doria shows 
almost precisely the same treatment as that of our statue. The fore- 
head, brow, and cheeks are hard and smooth in modelling, but the cheek 
is markedly raised from the nose to the side, as is the case in one of the 
Akropolis female statues,'" in the Doria statue, and in several of the 
Cypriote heads. The eye protrudes as a whole, but inclines inward 
from the top downward, as in most of tlie AkropoHs statues. The 
upper lid is caiTied in a eontinuoiis bold curve, and the two lids join 
at the out«r angle on one plane ; while at the inner angle there is a 
loop-like ending which has been worn away in the fragmentary por- 
tion of the right eye." The lower lid is not so much curved as the 
upper. The existing portion of the left nostril is strongly distended, 
making the nose seem stunted in its general proportions. Stunted 
proportions characterize the head as a whole, and may also be observed 
in some Cypriote heads.^^ As Dionysos and Apollo were the only di- 
vinities, 80 far as we know, whose cults were of importance in Ikaria, 
a bearded head such as ours can represent only Dionysos, and it is con- 
sistent, moreover, with the regulai- type of ai'ch^c heads which have 
been identified as belonging to this divinity. 

II. — We now turn to some fri^ments of a colossal seated stetue 
{Fig. 3) to which this head, as we suppose, originally belonged." First, 

'Cesnoia, Atlas, I, pi. Lxxxi, No. 529 (Museum No. 402) ; ef,, also, T.xyii, No. 
470 (Musenra No. 506), where the beard is diyided into six parallel ridges by hori- 
zonlal grooves. [An examination of the original of No, 529 sliows that the beard, 
in reality, does not exhibit the peculiar technio of the Ifcarian head, but is wavy 
only, and does not belong tfl a very early period. The true parallel for this rare 
crimping in flat, sharply marked bands is to be seen in the back hair of some of the 
archaic female statues of the Akropolis, such as the one figured in ^Aem,J.rfii,, 1886, 
pi. 5; 1884, pi. 8, Ko. 6a, I have obserTed another close parallel in the beard of 
a small bronae figure in the BlhliothSque Nationale, Ko. 254, and less pronouncei! 
in No. 1C2, acentaur with homan fore-legs. Qf., also, the "Zeus" hes.d, Mitth. Inat. 
Athen, xrv, pi, ni.— A, C, M.] 

"Les Musses d'Ath&nes, pi. in, 

" [The last remark does not coincide with my observation. Kepeated examina- 
tions of the marble convinced me that no "loop" ever existed here, but that the 
upper and lower lida meet in this corner at the usual sharp angle. The difierences 
between the tight and left sides of the head are many.— A. C. M.] 

" Especially, Cesnola, Atlas, i, pi, lxxii, Nos. 468, 479, 

" [While at first inclined to favor this view, a careful review of all the evidence 
has convinced me that it is not tenable. Putting aside any question of difierence of 
style and age between head and tano, in respect to which there may easily be dif- 
ference of opinion, it is difficult to reconcile the disagreement between the forms of 
the dowel-holes in the two. In tlie head enough remains of the dowel-bole to show 
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a male torso, preserved from neck to thighs. Height of fragment, 
0.80 m. ; width of bi-east, 0.50 m. It was found close to the base 
B (see pi^n), and it is not imlikely that this was the original site of the 
statue. The head must have been carved from a separate block, as is 
shown by the dowel-hole in the neck. The ai-ms probably extended 
at right angles from the elbow. The drapery is of the customaiy 
archaic style, tlte chiton showing at the neck and along the light 
breast. The himation was folded obliquely across the chest and fell 
in conventional folds. A fragment which was found sepaiately fits on 
the left thigh and supplies tlie curve which proves that the figure was 
seated. Still another fragment recently found belongs to the right leg 
just above the knee. On the left breast there are four holes, on tiie 
right, two, for the afEixmg of some bronze ornament," Although the 
back of the shoulders is gone, the lower portion of the hair is pre- 
served, and it shows the treatment usual in the Akropolis statues, 
namely, a wide mass divided into seven flat wavy ridges or curls. To 
the same statue undoubtedly belonged a Imnd {Fig. S), found close to the 
wall a 6 of structure D, on the outside. Width of back, 0. 1 5 m. ; length 
from extremity of wrist-bone to end of the joint of thiixl finger, 0.215 
m, ; length of second finger, 0.17 m. The long fingers and the con- 
ventional form of the thumb arc highly archaic, but the execution is 
excellent. The hand is clasping siime object. A marble kantharos 

that a horizontal aoction was probably quadrangular, while that of the torso is pentago- 
nal with difierent angles differently placed. A dowel to fit both would have been of a 
form so strangely contorted that it seems altogether unreasonable. Furthermore, there 
is a slight projection at the lower corner of the dowel-hole in the head which renders it 
far more likely that the dowel was inserted from the hack than from below, ^ would 
be natural in alhxlng the piece to a wall or other vertical surface where such sup' 
port would be necessary. Again, it is not probable that the back of the head would 
have been cut away in antiquity while the statue remained intact. This, it would 
seem, must be attributed to the builders of the church, if to any one, and yet the 
large fragment of the beard was found within the building D, about a metre below 
the lowest course of the wall of the structure, and even the main piece had not been 
used in the wall of the church which we demolished. We know nothing of the re- 
lation of the head to the earlier Byzantine church on the site, and, in any event, it 
appears that, if entire, it would have been more aerviceable for building-purposes 
than in its present state with the dowel-hole breaking the desired surface. Finally, 
the fine preservation of the surface of the head is hardly consistent with the theory 
that it belonged to the seated statue resting on the base B in the open air. For a head 
similarly flattened at the back, see that of the Gorgon recently found on the Akropo- 
lis at Athens {Jom-n. Hdiea. Slud., 1889, pp. 265-6).— A. C. M.] 
'* [Certainly curls. — A. C. M.] 
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was found, corresponding in dimensions and worlvinanship to the hand, 
and it fits exactly in the hole between thumb imd fore-iinger, so that 
here we undoubtedly have the object held by the liand.'" Width of 
the kantharos, inclusive ofthe handles, 0.21 ra.; height, 0.17 m. It is 
shown with the hand in Figure S. Finally, we have the two feet 
with their base in two fragments represented in Fig. 4- The larger 
fragment includes the left foot and the toes of the right ; the smaller 
one supplies the instep of the right foot, Tlie feet were sandaled, and 
the strap appears on the left foot '* which is in advance of the right 
The right foot is somewhat raised at the heel, as m raau^ irehaic 
seated statues and vase-paintings ind on it appeals the lower edge 
of the drapery, which agrees in its archaic charwtei with that of the 
torso. All the toes of the left foot aie cut off These tragments are 
all of the same colossal proportions) and thei unf|i.ieitiombh brhjug 




rio 3(1) Fw. 4{n). 

to the same statue. The Ivantharos points to Dionysos, and strengthens 
our attribution of the statue to that divinity. The type seems to be 
much the same as that afterward followed by Alkamenes in his cele- 
brated temple-statue of Dlonysos, of which several coins ^' are supposed 

" [The palm of the hand between thumb and Gngere is left rough and thick. 
Near the outside of the pahu, opposite the root of the thumb, is a break which siiowB 
that the hand was liere attached to something, probably the knee or diair, by a mar- 
ble support about 0.06 m. square. Its position is such that the kantharos must have 
been tipped cOBsiderably from the perpendicular. Of. the Attic coin representing 
the statue of Dioaysos by Alkamenes, and many vase-paintings. — A. C. M.] 

'° [The remains of a bronze pin or strap are still visible in the sole of the sandals 
on the inside of each foot near the base of the great toe, and a hole for a similar 
piece exists ou tlie outside of the left foot near the nail of the small toe, but there 
is no trace of a corresponding one outside the right foot, — A. C. M,] 

1'BEUi.i:, Les MormaUs ^ Athines, p. 261; Head, Qiialogue of Greek Coins in tht 
British Mueeain, AUica, etc., pi. xvni. 
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to give a rough reproduction. Compare also the areliaic rehef of Zeus 
in Ince Bimidell Hail, England.'* 

III. — Thei-e ai*e also portions of auother colossal statue of some- 
what smaller proportions than that just described, namelj-, two frag- 
ments of arms and an unfinished hand,'" besides two fingers of another 
hand belonging probably to a thh'd colossal statue. 

rV". — We come next to an archaic mide torso similar to those of the 
so-called Apollo series, the "Apollos" from Thera, Oi-chomenos, 
Tenea, the Apollo Ptoos, the Strangford Apollo, etc. This torso was 
found to the north of the cliurch-wall, about half a meter below the 
surface. A fragment of the left leg and one of the right shoulder were 
found separately. Height of toi-so, 0.85 m.; width of shoulders, 
0.36 m. The circumstance that the arms and hands were entirely free 
from the body indicates for this statue a date later than the type of the 
Thera, Orchomenos, Tenea, or Ptoos Apollos, later also than that of the 
similar statue from Boiotia,^ in which tlie arms are separated by sev- 
eral inches from the body, but the hands are united to the body by 
cylindrical supports. The rendering of the muscles of the chest and 
tlie modelling of the back, however, show comparatively little advance 
from the oldest types. 

V. — Belonghig to this archaic period, also, is the front portion of a 
right foot with the long, finger-like foes characteristic of the well- 
known archaic Apollos just referred to. 

VI. — For the basi'elief very closely resembling the stele of Ari- 
stion, see below, pp. 126—134. 

VII. — To the fifth century may be attributed a fragment of a se- 
pulchral stele representing an old man holding a staff in his left hand 
(pnATE ^11-2). Above there remain two letters of the epitaph, EY — 
undoubtedly '\Kapi\ev\ji. Height of fragment, 0.53 m. ; width, 0.23 
m. Found in front of the church, close to the surfeee. For the type, 
compare certain reliefs crowning stelai, some of which have been dis- 
cussed by Dr. Waldstein,'" who has also pointed out the intimate rela- 

■* Gf. MiCHAELis, Arch. Zeii., vii, p. 31 ; pi. 5. 

" [One of these fragments extends from the elbow to the wrist, the other to the 
fingers, thongh broken off at tlie wrist (a recent break, I tliink). They are bat 
roughly ciiiseled into shape throughout, neyer emoothed to a finished surface. At 
the elbow they are cut off squarely, and present there the same chipped or pitted 
appearance as the back of the colossal head described above. — A. C. M.] 

^"KabbADIAS, Kil-rd\oyos toB Keprpiitofi Mov^elov, No. 20. 

" Eamys on the Art of P/iMdim, IX, pp. 303-7. 
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tion between many Attio sepiilelirai reliefs and the relief-work of 
Pheidias as exemplified in the Parthenon frieze. 

VIII. — One of tJie finest pieces of sculpture found by us is a fig- 
ment of a relief, probably sepulchral, representing a female figure 
seated in a chair. Height, 0,26 m. ; width, 0.20 m. Found north of 
the church, about half a meter below the surface (plate viii). The 
left hand holds the himation up from the breast ; the right hand ex- 
tends a vessel, apparently a phialc.-^ About the crown of the head is 
a ridgL. which is cut do«n '■l-mtinglj 
toward the head calhn^ to mind, 
at first glance the halo about the 
heads f Bjzmtine 'tamtt This 
seems to be meielv i device of the 
natnie f£ that adopted m the Pir 
theno! fneze to mnke the lebef 
ippeii higher thin it reall) is "^ The 
itttude ol the hguie an! the deh 
cacy in tlie treatment of the drapery 
lem nd ne of s me Df the seited 
t t mile fijjUies in the Pu'thenon 

"[Ifitisaphwleth t .lellmtte ghtla d (la seems torn most 1 kelv) and 
the monument IB sepulch al it vould be 1 e pi ase ndeed inAtttaat 1 s early 
period ; so muoh so that, in my judgment, it is not sepulchral, hut represents a di- 
vinity. The size of the figure within the limitntions of space, the shape, eo far as 
preserred, and the comparative thinueBa of the slab, suggest a motive offering with 
adorants, rather than a sepulchral stele. This leads me to conjecture that we may 
possibly have here a representation of the female divinity whom, in accordance with 
the traditions of the spot, wa ought to expect to find, natnely, Erigone. If the cast 
of features calla to mind the Demeter (or Kore ?) of the famous Eleusinian relief 
(FRiEDEKiCHS-TrVoLTERS, BoMilmie, No. 1182) with its "eminently religious char- 
acter," we may remember that Erigone and the Ikarian story are closely allied to 
the Eleusinian divinities and legends {Sei-eidh Anitual Beporl of Sehool al AtAms, pp. 
66, 97).— A. C. M.] 

*' [If Constantinos's photographs do not deceive, something similar but less pro- 
nounced exists about the back of the head of the middle figure on a sepulchral stele 
of the Central Mtiseum (Kabbabias, Kardxoyos toO KevrpiKov Mouafiav, Ko, 132; 
Mrs. MiTCHBii, Mtit. Ane. Sculpt., p. 383) and above the head of the female to the 
left ia the stele with the inscription 'Apirrr^as 'I^io-ti^B))!, mentioned by Kohler, 
Mitlh. Inst Allien, ISSo, p. 372. These are both assigned to the fifth century. Such 
concurrent circumstances may give some clue to the date of our relief. The hair 
was not represented plastically at all on the head, the surface feeing left quite rough. 
This is also the ease with the hair of the rider on the Dexileos monument in the 
Kerameibos, where traces of paint show how the hair was treated, and it is proba- 
ble that the same device was resorted to here. — A. C. M.] 
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frieze." In i-egard to the gesture of holding the di-apeiy up from the 
breast, we may compare the Myrtia Kephisia^ relief of the Louvre. 
In the Hera of the east frieze, the motive seems to me to be quite 
different. Something similar appears in still earlier art, namely on 
the altar sometimes attributed to Kalamis.^ Compare also an archaic 
relief from Lakonike.^ 

IX. — Figure 5 reproduces the lower left-hand portion of a relief, 
representing three figures, one of which is of much greater stature 
than the others and is thus, probably, distinguished as a divinity. 
Height of fragment, 0,34 m. ; width, 0,32 m. Upon the anta at the 
left of the relief are traces of a fourth figure similar to the two small 
litres within The stj le of woik seems do^el^ al in to thit of the 




Fio 6 (x) 
reliefs^ representing Asklepios and Hygieia receiving homage, the 
worshippei-s being of much smaller size than the divinities. The small 
figures in oiu" relief, however, are not turned in adoration towai-d the 
large figiu'e, but seem to be walking away. It is to be obsei'ved that 
they are standing upon a higher level than the large fignre, as if walk- 
ing ovei' a slight eminence. The hand of the large figure seems to 

'^MiOHABLis, D«r PaHhenan, p. 204; VVaibstein, Essays, vi, p. 203. 

'^FBiiHNBB, Inseriptions grecqaes Ju Louvre, p. 290. 

" OvEKBECK, Qeaeh. d. ffr.Plast^^'i, i, p. 219 ; Kabbadias, KaTdAo^os toS KfvTptnoS 
Moutrtioii, No. 54. 

" MUtk. Imt. Alhen, 1883, pi. xvi. 

'^Cf.Millh.InsUAthm.l'ill,-^. 215 ff, pliues xrv-xvrr; Qirkkd, EuR. dt mrr. 
lieKfei,, 1878, p. 65, plates vn-ix. 
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rest on the shoulder of the figure directly in front, but the stone is too 
much damf^ed to show the action with certainty.^ 

X. — Two marble slabs with reliefs on both sides {Fig. 6) : height, 
0.63 m. ; width at base of slab A, 0.63 m., of B, 0.58 m. In the top 
of each slab is a dowel-hole, placed at about an equal distance ftom each 
end. The two slabs must have formed part of a balustrade or rail- 
ing, visible from both sides, A is an end slab, as is aliown by the tree 
whicli appears on each side, in one ease being the beginning of the 
the series of reliefs, in the other, the end. Looking at the side upon 
which the relief of A forms the beginning, we see a representation of 
Herakles and the Muses ; Herakles, with club and himation or chlamys 
{lion-skin ?), standing in the centre of slab B with a female figure on 
each side ; before slab A are three female figures,*' the central one 
holding a musical instrument resembling a mandolin. TJpon the other 
side of the slabs is represented a sacrificial procession of nine figures, 
four on slab A, five on slab B : the fiiremost figtire is leading a goat 
beneath the ti'ee. This relief is so much damaged that only the lower 
portion of the figures is preserved. Tlie work has gi-eat historic and 
mythologic interest, as being the only extant representation in sculp- 

" [The explanation of thia scene is to be sought in the claas of reliefs treated bj 
LowY, Jahrbiieh arch, Insl., ll, pp. 109-11. They are characterized by a low aitar 
{iirxdpa-X^oi'iouSi KolSpaiifi iax^pas, 6iTox9oyiois Si S60povs isai ii<yapa,F0SPBYR.,D6 
antra npaph.) usually rounded above, by adoranls, and at limes hy a female much 
larger than these, with pitcher and patera ready to pour a libation, as in the relief 
of the Villa Albani figured by I^wr ; cf. Miith. Intt. Athen, iv, pi. xvi ; Eoschbh, 
Lex. Mylh., p. 40S ; elc. These habitually stand before the altar, behind which is a 
hero or god to whom the libation is to be made. Sometimes the female is omitted, 
as in the Theseus relief of the Louvre, and in that from the Mesc^aia described by 
Milchhofer, MiUh. Imt. Athen, 1887, p. 233. In oura, we see the iirxdpa, the ador- 
ants, and the colossal female, but, in the mutilated state of the relief, there may be 
question wlietlier the adorants have their hands in the usual attitude, or the female 
is provided with a libation-sessel. Yet her right arm is certainly raised, and that of 
the figure before her is bent upward from the elbow. {Our artist, by the use of a 
magnifier, has seemed to see more than I can feel wholly certain of,) A peculiar 
feature is that two adoranls ore in front of the female and are walking past the altar 
and beyond it (not over it, ae appears clearly, since the feet and a portion of the legs 
are concealed by the altar). The theory that the colossal female sometimes repre- 
sents u priestess (Zoega, as cited by Lowy) receives some support here by the posi- 
tion of her left hand seemingly resting on the shoulder of the adorant before her. — 
A. C. M.] 

" [The conspicuous absence of the chiton poderes in the third figure on the right, 
in A, seems to me to preclude, for this period, the idea that this figure was intended 
for a MuHfl. I think it a male. — A. C. M.] 
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ture of Herakles and the Muses ; though these are connected on a vase 
recently published,^' and on a few Eomau coins,*^ all which examples 
ai'e to be traced to the Muses which the Roman consul Fulvius No- 
bilior carried off from Ambralda and set up in a temple dedicated to 
Hercules Musarmn.^ In a Chiau inscription ( CI. G., 2214), the victors 
in gymnastic contests made libations Tai? re Mov(rai<; ical rtp 'UpaxXet 
{ef.'Ep/iov Kal'HpaKXSovs Koi Mouo-wf, Teos; Dittenberger, ^^H,, No, 
349). But these reliefe have especial interest and importance on tlie 
art side, belonging, as they do, to the best period of the fourth eentiny, 
and showing much analogy mth the reliefs of Apollo, Marsyas, and 
the Muses, from the pedestal of a gi-oup by Pi'axiteles at Mantiiieia." 
XT. — In PLATE vii-3 is represented a well-preserved ex-voto slab 
of a not uncommon type, representing a small temple with pilasters. 
On the lower edge there is a projection intended to fit into a socket. 
The coi-niee is ornamented with a range of antefixes placed at equal 
intervals.^ Height of slab, 0.27 m, ; width, 0.31 m. ; projection at 
bottom, 0,05 m. deep and 0,08 m, wide. It was found in front of the 
two upnght slabs in the pix)naos of the Pythion (see plan, H, i and k). 
In the middle, Apollo is seated upon the omphalos, enveloped in a 
voluminous himation, which is draped in such a way as to leave his 
breast and right shoulder and arm bare. With his left hand he raises 
a lustration-branch, while in his right he holds a phiale. The repre- 
sentation of divinities holding vessels for the libation ia not rare in 
the fifth century and later, and, according to Furtwangler,^ is the re- 
sult of a strong tendency, seen in vases of the period of Pheidias, to 
represent the gods in human i-elations. A certain degree of archaism 
is evident in the head and in the treatment of the curls. In front of 
Apollo stands the altar before which the worshipper is stationed, witli 
his himation loosely thrown about him, and his right arm raised in 
the usual gesture of adoration. This figure displays a very close re- 
semblance to some of the worshijjpers in tlie Asklepios rehefs,^ also 
to the worshipper on the ex-voto relief to Zeus Meilichios, found at the 

" Nalwie degii Scaxi, 1884, pi. viii, p, 377. " Of. BiE, Die Mvsen, p, 25. 

"Pliny, H.N., xxxv. 63; Eumemius, Pro restaur, scliol, vii. 

** BmO. d^ eorr. hdiia., ISSB, ylales I, ii, iii; pp. 104^28. 

"^ [Tte spectator is conceived lo be standing by the side of the temple and look- 
ing in upon the eoene enacted there, as if no wall existed to inferrupt the view, — 
A. C. M.] 

"Millh. iTtsl. Allien, 188], p. 117. 

*' (y. Bidl. de eorr. heWn., 1878, pi. vii ; Mitlh. Inst. Aihen, 1877, pi. xvii. 
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Peiraieus.^ In the laat-named work, the divinity, Zeiiti Meilichios, 
holds a phialc in tlie same manner as the Apollo on our relief. Be- 
hind Apoilo stands Artemis, clad in the long tunic and diplois. , the 
top of her quiver appears above the right shoulder. The drapery re- 
calls the various reproductions of the Athena Partlienos,"' while the 
treatment of the hair is precisely the same as that of a fourth-century , 
head in the Central Museum, whidi was thought to repi'esent Hygieia 
by Kopp, who published it for the first tune.*" The left hand of Ar- 
temis is held upon her hip, while the right hand rests upon the oute* 
wall of the temple.*' The workmanship of the j-clief is rather careless. 
On the omphalos plentiful i-emains of red color are still distinguish- 
able, and there are also slight ti-aces of the same on the bordei~a which 
enclose the relief. 

Upon the upper and lower edges of the relief is the following in- 
scription: PY0AISTHSrEI5IKPATHSiAKPOT(MOYANEpMKEN, 
UvBaia-rii^ lletmKpdTTi'i'AKpoTiji.ov aveOrjicev. Tins is the only ex- 
ample of the word Ilvdaia-T'^'i in an inscription,*^ though, in a long 
Amphictyonic decree, Blickh supplies Xl[y0ai<rra.'i. Topffer, in an arti- 
cle upon i>ie attischen Pyfhaixten und Deliasten.,*^ has shown that the 
Pythaistai of Strabo and the lexicogi'aphers were neither members of a 
certain gens of this name, nor even of any particular gens ; but rather 
that the title was a geneml one given to envoys sent to consult the 
Pythian oracle. The inscription possesses additional interest from the 
&ct that Ikaria lies so near the Marathonian Tetrapolis, where the wor- 
ship of Apollo gained its first foothold m Attika and where, at an early 
day, the Dehan and Pythian cults were fused.** 

^SaU. de eorr. hdibi., 1883, p. 507, pi. xvrrr. 

*■ Cf. SoHRiaBER, Die Nachbildnngen der Athene Parthsnos. [For a simi!flT habit 
in statues of Artemis, see Eoschek, Lerikon, p. 6(15. — A. C. M,] 

*°Millh.Imt.Aiheii,l'&8b, pi. IX. [This arrangement of the hair is a form of th« 
double how-knot of the later Apollo Belvedere and of many female statueB, nspeciaUy 
of Ai-tem is and Aphrodite. — A. C. M,] 

" [The similarity of this attitude in general to that of Hygieia in tho Asklepian 
relieft, and the farther likeness of the full-face position, otheriTise rather rare in the 
bestperiod(FEiBDEEiCHS-WOLTERa,5oj(3ieme, No. 1803), may be noticed.— A. C.M.] 

*' [Tiiis is the statement of ToPFrER, Hermes, 1888, p. 322 ; bat he has overlooked 
the Dalian inscription (Leb^otib, Delos, p. 150) reading z^i'aj™ Z^i-oipoi, (Aeiiou- 
XhcavTa Kol [iru]eo.o"rJji' ^i' ['AM"]"" [fcal Upla Aihi 2l!Tjjpo! Kal t^i] 'Aflli[i^3 T^t 
^aTtlp\iisyiv6iityiiv . . . , which tends lo invalidate some of T.'s conclusionE, — A. CM.] 

*'IIermes, 1888, pp. 321-32. 

" Cy. MlLCHHOPEit, Ueber den aUisehen, Apollon; Cuktids, Grie,chad,e Oetdoehte, 
I, p. 107. 
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It is an interesting coincidence that, jiist as the type of our relief 
may be considei'ed as influenced by the Asklepian reliefs, so the 
Akrotiuioa of the inscription is probably the man who showed so 
warm t<,\i interest in the Asklepian cult in Athens (see 8eBmih Armucd 
Sepori af American School atAihens, pp. 85-6). 

XIJ, — Upon another slab, broken at tlie right, ApoUo is repre- 
sented, :igain seated on the omphalos, and playing on tlie lyre (plate 
vii-1). Behindhimstandtwofemalefigiires,probablyMuses." Along 
thf3 top runs a cornice. Height of slab, 0.48 m, ; width as far as frac- 
ture on the right, 0.43 m. Found immured in the church. 

Xnr. — Lower left-hand corner of relief representing a draped 
figiD^ standing with lege crossed, leaning on a pillar. Height of frag- 
ment, 0.32 m. ; width, 0.21 m. Found in the wall of tlie church. 
This may be one of the several types of Muses leaning upon a pil 
iar,''^ but not enough of the relief is preserved to show what the attri- 
bute was. The drapery is of good style. Behind tlie figure is a tree. 

SIV. — Small fn^ment of relief showing the legs of a young man, 
nude ; also a hand grasping some object, perhaps the branch of a tree. 
Height, 0.26 m. ; width, 0.125 m. Found in the south wall of the 
chureli. Beside the left leg is seen tbe lower corner of the chlamys. 

XV. — Lower portion of a relief showing the feet and the lower 
edge of the drapery of a female figure. Height, 0.26 m. ; width, 
0.24 m, Found in the south wall of the church. The workmanship 
is poor. 

XYI. — Sepulchral stele representing a parting-scene of the nsual 
type. A female figure, seated in a chair, gi-asps the hand of a man. 

" [In this onec beautiful relief tlie omphaioB exhibits plastic traces of the network 
of flUfttB (oypiji'i!i') which 13 80 frequently represented as covering its sorftice. I hare 
already (ispresaed the opinion {Seiienlh, Report, p. 78) that the femaleB are Artemis 
and Leto. There a,re no attributes to characterize them, but they are diatit^uished 
plainly as maiden and matron by their drees, that of Artemis being the same as in 
the preceding relief. A similar distinction may be noted in Elite (Mramographiepie, 
ir, pi. xsxvi ; and in Ane, Marb. BrU. M\is., part ii, pi. v. Our scene is purely 
peaceful, purely musical. For Artemis without attribntes, may be cited the black- 
figured vase of HifeCKr-jii, pl.i., where Apollo is mounting a chariot and Artemis is 
ready to |iand him the lyre and plectrum. Leto stands before the horses. The atti- 
tude in our relief, each lifting the veil with the left hand, and Artemis resting her 
right on her hip, is too familiar to need illustration. More of the head of Ayiollo 
ie pi-ei^ci I'.jd than appears from our plate. The head is slightly raised and seems 
lookinji !.'to the distance. — A. C. M.] 
. «q>'.l>il!,i>ieJKiiaGm,ch. VI, types, 1.9; 2.^; S.tj; 3./i; A.y. 
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Near the woman stands a female attendant ; above are cut two ro- 
settes. Height, 0.82 m. ; width, 0.40 m. This relief was built into 
one of the interior walls of the church, and was seen there by Mileh- 
hiifer." At the bottom, a few lettei-s of the inscription can be made 
out. See Inscription No. 14 (p. 107). 

XVII. — Torso of a satyr, broken at the waist {Fiff. ?). The two 
parts were found separately, one imbedded in the noi-th wall of tho 
church, the other, under the church. Total height, 0.57 m. ; breadth 
of chest, 0.29 m. The root of the tail is distinguishable, behind, and, 
below it, the place where the tip was attached, curling around. 

XVIII. — Breast of a Seilenos with part of right arm and end of 
the scanty beatd, which it, divided into four distinct parts {Fig. S). 
Height of fragment, 21 m , breattth of chest, 0.15 m. Found near 
the mixic mide b\ the paibolos-wall E with the later wall F. 





TiG (XT'.) 



Fig. S (x' 



n). 



XIX. — Headofachild(i^i5. P), found in the same place as the last. 
Height, 0.13 ra. The left side of the crown of the head has been 
worked off flat, and shows that it was part of a group similar to the 
Eirene and Ploutos of Kephisodotos, or tlie HeiToes and Dionysos of 
Praxiteles.^ Tiie face offers a very striking resemblance to tliat of 
the Dionysos child in the Hermes group, but is of much inferior 
workmanship and later date. 

"MiUh. Inst. Athen, 1887, p. 311. 

18 [It will be observed that tlie intlinalioii of tho bo.ad is toward tlie child's lefl. 
Its gaze ie directed upward and toward some objecl. In neither of the gi'oupe 
oiled, nor in that of the boy in the Peiraieus museum (Mitth. Inst Allien, 1881, 
pi. JtiiT). is the position such as to account for the flat sarfaoe on the left side of 
the head,— A. C. M,] 
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XX. — Head representing an actor in the female ti'agic mask, with 
distended eyes, wide-open mouth, and hair in a heavy mass, like a wig. 
Height, 0.16 m. The hair, which is cut in wide ridges, is drawn up 
over the middle of the forehead. It is interesting to compare with 
this an ivory statue of an actor, found at Pompeii,** 

XXI. — Statue of a girl, of the Graeco-Roman period, head want- 
ing {Fig. 10). Height, 1 .10 m. 

XXII. — Female head of the Graeco-Roman period, found close to 
the stiti e ju t me ifo ed {Fig 10) It was afterwai-d stolen. The 
fact that the st^t e and head vere found in close proximity gives a pre- 
sumpt on n favor of tl e r bel ng n^ together.'* 





Fig. is (: 



"^ Q. Man. d. Imt., xi, pi. xm ; Annah d. Inst,, 1880, p. 210 ; also reproduced by 
Baumeistbb, DeTikmoler, uoder article Sdim^pieler, etc [This comjinrison must not 
be understood as indicating a close parallel. The hair ia not arranged in the formal 
curls of the ivory statue, but falls irregularly beside the face, and the lock on the 
top of the head runs over the crowa to the biick of the head, like that seen on many 
heads of Eros, thus combining, in a way, the arrnngement of hair seen on the so- 
called genius of tragedy from Herctilanenra (Clarac, hi, H33; Anvidi d. Inst,, 
XVIII, p. 216-22), and the mask held in its hand. On the left side of our head, near 
the ear, is a fracture whicli shows that it was here attached to some object. — A. C. M.] 

•"[In Fiifure 10, the head has been set upon the body without any attempt at proper 
junction or desire to prejudice the questiou of their belonging together. — A. C. M.] 
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XXIII. — Portrait-liead of Graeco-Roman period. Height, 0.30 m. 
XXrV. — Mai'bie slab hollowed out ou one side and pyramidal on 
the other. Width, 1,04 m. ; length, as fer as preserved, 1.00 m., but 
originally about 1.24 tn., as calculated from the pyramidal side. 
Found just outside of wall ac, of D, 0.80 m. below top of wall. Along 
the edge of the side which is hollowed out are live objects which it is 
diffiiult to desiribe, but oi which Fujwe 11 will afford some idea. 
La t \eir, there w is found i cornei piece having upon it a similar 
object, but somewhit hr^ei This, however, from its dimensions, 
cannot be one of the missing 
comei -pieces of tlie slab found 
thib -^ear, but must have be- 
longed to another similar slab. 
Along one edge of the slab runs 
a well-cut moulding. Innu- 
merable suggestions have been 
put forwai'd as to the nature of 
the sti inge objects ranged along 
the edge of the hollowed side. 
4.nima!s' feet, birds' tails, efc., 
must be counted out, owing to 
the circumstance that one of the 
objects is intact, and so must be 
explained, not as a fragment, 
but as complete. I liave at- 
tempted to explain the slab 
as a table for offering sacred 
cakes to the god, and the 
mysterious ornaments as rep- 
resenting cakes made witb a 
pine-eone mould, I was led to tliis by comiKiring a painting found 
at Pompeii,"' in which there is represented, in the midst of woodland 
and mountain scenery, a statue of Dionysos holding tlie thyi-sos in 
his left hand and the kantharos in his right ; while upon a rough 
rock-altar is seen a large copper dish within which is a smaller 
wooden dish containing fruits of various kinds, and beside this wooden 
disli an object which lias tlie appearance of a pine-cone standing on its 
base, but which is explained as a cake made in the form of tlie pine- 
" JUiweo Borbimico, vol. Vil, pi. xvi ; Botticheb, Baun^ltm der Hdlenm, fig. 24. 
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cone, sacred to Dionysos. Reference is made, here, to the lines of Ver- 
gil's Gmrgics (ii, 393-5) : ergo lite swum Baccho diceMus honorem I ea-i- 
minibus patriia, lanoesque d Uba /eremus, I et ductus oomu stabit sacer 
hircus ad aram. The diameter of the basin in the painting seems to be 
about equal to the height of the statue, so that we need not feel that 
our slab is too lai^e to be explained in this way. Nor is it an objec- 
tion that it is of atone, not of metal. But a serious objection to this 
theory is found in the pyramidal shape of one aide and the cornice 
with moulding, features which seem inexplicable in connection with 
such a baain or platter. Theae may be taken as rather favoring a sug- 
gestion which has been made, that the slab was a roof-piece over a 
niclie, the hollow side being underneath and the strange objects some 
form of ornament. 

XXV. — Figure IS, from a photograph, represents the head of one 
of the griffins already mentioned above, p. 68. 

XXVI. — Besides the sculptures in marble above described, a few 
objects in bronze were found, the most important of which is a small 
anathema with a female figure incised in outline (-Fiff. IS). This is 
apparently a divinity, perlmps Artemis, holding a flower in her right 
hand, while her left hand and arm support a .'icoptre. The hcad-drcsjs 
is peculiar, and the whole style archaic.'^ 

Cakl D. El-ck. 
Athens, 

February, 1889. 

"[The bronze is about 0.12 m. in lengtli, somewliat broken away at the bottom 
and front side beloiv, and is still attached to a narrow ribbon of bronze by which it 
was affixed originally. A hole pierces the neck. The bronze is cut out to follow 
the outlines desired, as in the case of tlie bronze from Olympia noticed by Flasch 
(Baumbister, Denkmaler, p. llOii} and that at Metaponto described by A. EMEtt- 
SON in^lm. JoMrn.jlrcA., IV, p. 30. The figure faces toward one's left and holds in her 
riglit hand her veil of lif-ht stuff by the fingers while the thumb is extended 
straight from the wrist bs in tha other hand, which does not grasp the staff. The 
veil extends from Che top of the head somewhat in front of the facial outline and 
probably curved to meet the hand (see Gerhard, Avxerl. ijr: Vasea., pi. xxiii). A 
bit of the bronze is lost here and a portion of the hand also. The lines here siiow 
the fall of the garment and the folds toward the neck. The dress is the diploi'diou, 
leaving the neck and arms bare. No attributes are visible, except the staff and pos- 
wbly a wreath on the head. The staff is wound with a fillet. Here, again, I surest 
the possibility of a representation of the local heroine. Except in the drawing of the 
hands, there seems to be nothing more than a slight severity in the style. If the staff 
beasceptreandnot a thyrios, this may well have been assigned to Erigone, as it ollicn 
is given to Tripto!emos.--A. C. SI.] 
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1888. 



SCULPTURE. 
STELE OF A WARRIOR.' 

[Pi-ateJX.] 

In dealing away the mass of rubbish which had collected in the 
interior of tlie church, the worloneu, at a depth of twenty eentimetei"a, 
came upon what was apparently a long marble slab, broken into three 
pieces, forming the threshold between the narthex and the main body 
of the chsu'ch. Upon turning over one of the three fragments, it was 
found to be sculptured ; and, when the other fragments had been care- 
fully taken out and fitted to the first, there appeared a relief which 
evoked the involimtary exclamation, "Warrior of Mai-atlion ! " The 
material is Pentelic marble. The total height of the slab (of which the 
upper extremity is wanting), inclusive of the base or Kptj-TrU, is 1.72 
met. ; height of Kpij-rrLi; alone, 0.165 m. ; leaving 1.55 m. for the relief 
proper. The width of the tpTjirli is 0.485 m. ; width of stele at top, 
0.41 m. ; showing a diminution of 0.075 m. The thickness of the slab 
, is 0.12 m. ; highest relief, 0.055 ra. ; lowest relief, 0.01 m. ; width of 
rim about the relief, 0.01. Wanting in the figure itself are : the head 
above the neck, the right hand, and pieces of each 1^ just above (he 
knee. The small fragment which fits in at the waist is not lost, but 
could not be foimd at tlie time the photograph was taken. The Kpriirtt 
bears four tinely cut rosettes, but no inscription. 

The resemblance of this stele to the "Warrior of Marathon," or 
" Stele of Aristion," as it is more correctly called, now in tlie Central 
Museum at Athens, is very striking ; and for purposes of compai'ison 
a reproduction of this well-known monument is hei'e given.' The 

*1 wisli to make ncknowledgiuent of my indebtedness to Dr. Charles Wiildstain 
for assistance in the preparation of this paper, eEpeeially in the detailed arcliieo- 
logical and artistic compariBon between tlie Iltarian Htele anil that of Aiistion. 

' Kekulb, Die anUkcn Bildvierke im Tlieseion su, Allien, where are collected tlie Tefer- 
encchto all reproductions and descriptionsup to date (1869). Ofthecoloredreproduc- 
126 
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stele of Aristion was found in 1838 
in the ruined village of Velanideza, 
which lies at about two-thirds the dis- 
tance between Spata and the eastern 
ctast of Attika, not, as is frequently 
5tited on the plain of Marathon, be- 
tween which and Velanideza intervenes 
the e^tei'n range of Pentelikon. It 
comprises three distinct parts : the relief 
itself the base proper, and a smooth 
suii-ice bet\yeen the relief and the base, 
which Mr. Kabbadias calls the kpijttk. 
The «/»j7rt9ajid the base proper (paSpop) 
must be distinguished : the KyaijTrt?, in 
a sense a base, is the surface upon which 
stands the figure in relief, and ie as es- 
sential a part of the representation as 
the ground upon which stand the figures 
in a picture. The ^liBpov, on the other 
hand, serves as the base of tlie whole 
monument, and is an external feature 
corresponding to the frame of the pic- 
ture. The height of the whole monu- 
ment, inclusive of the ^dOpov, is 2.40 
met. ; the ^uBpov itaelf has a height of 
0.30 met., a width of 0. 7 15, and a thick- 
ness of 0.435 m. The width of the 
st«le at the bottom is 0.435 m,, at the 

tions the best, perhaps, is that in the Reme 
ATekioh'jiqiiC, 1844, pi. i. Gf. Mdrkay, History 
of Greek Saulflia-e, vol. I, p. 193; Ovehbeck, 
Geschiehie d. gr. Flaslik (3rd ed.), voL i, p. 150; 
MrB. Mitchell, Hist, of Ancient SfciiJpdtre, p. 
218; Friedebichs-Woltebs, Die Gipsabgiisse 
imtikw BMvM-lie, Ko. 101; KABBAAIA2, KoTti- 
Kayos ToS Kei-TpwoD Movffffou, Ko. 29; Pbrby, 
I Greek and Eomm SealpluTe, p. 1 OB ; Von Sybel, 
Wellgesehichie der Eunst, p. 119; Colmonoh, 
L'Ar^eoiagie G)iK5»«,p. 133; Pakis, La Sculp- 
ture Anliqae; BaumeiSteh, -Denimafra' rfesi/oss- 
Miev, AUerlnmi; p. 341. 
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top, 0.42 m., thus showing a diminution of 0.015 m. The thickness 
of the stele is 0.14 m. at the hottoin, 0.12 m. at the top. Upon the 
Kprjirl^ is tlie inscription, epyov 'ApirrroKXeoi, showing that the monu- 
ment is the worli of the artist Aristokies ; and upon the /BdOpov wo 
have ' AptaTiovoq, evidently the genitive of the name of tlie [person 
represented in the relief.^ The form of the letteis^ is somewhat older 
than in the inscription on the altar set up by the younger Peisistratoa, 
mentioned by Thoukydides, and found in 1877 on the bank of the 
Ilissos.* The date of this inscription must fall hetween the death of 
Peisistratos (527 b. c.) and the expulsion of Hippjas (510 b. c.) ; aud, 
though perliaps some allowance should be made in the comparison of 
a rural inscription with one from Athens, no one would now venture 
to date the inscription of the Aristion stele so late as the fifth century ; 
BO that the i>opular designation of it as " The Wamor of Marathon " 
must be eonsida'ed ill-founded." 

Turning onr attention, now, to the I'elief npoo the stele of Aristion, 
we find represented in profile a wai'rior armed with cuirass (of either 
stiff leather or metal, represented accoi'ding to the older method, i.e.,witli 
no indication of the anatomical forma it covei-s), lielmet and greaves, 
with both feet planted firmly on the ground, the right arm hanging 
by his side and the left grasping a speai". The ci-est of the helmet, 
which was probably of a separate piece, is wanting, as well as the 
point of the spear ; the tip of the beard, also, was of a separate piece 
set on, probably on account of some flaw in the marble, Tlie lower 
portion of the cuirass is represented as if made of leather strips over- 



' Some prefer to read it, as one coutinuous iDSCription, " Work of Aristokies, son of 
Aristion;" see Muerav, SiU. of Greek Sculpttire, p. 193, notel: "Tiie inscription 
immediatelj- beneath the relief reiuls EPAONAPI^TOKl-EO^, :md conUnues 
on the plinth in larger letteiB, APl^TIOf'O^. But iliis separation is a mere 
necessity of space, and, besides, liad 'Arislioii ' referred to the person of tlie relief, it 
would surely have come first." 

*ThelettersgivenbyMurray, in the note just cited, are not intended closely to re- 
semble those of the original. The correct forms are given by Ovekbeck, Qeschiekte d. 
fff. Fluslii^\ p. 150; Lobwy, hisehnflea griech. BUdhauei; No. 10. 

' 0. 1. A., IV (Siij^^demeata volwiiiniB primi) 373". 

" Dr. Chakles WAiDSiEilf maintains that, if one were to judge merely from the 
style, independently of epigraphy, so early a date would not be given to the mona- 
ment. But, on this point, authorities are not agreed; Oveebeck {Qeseliichle d. gr. 
Plaelik,''), p. 231, note 63) expresses regret that, whereas in the first edition of his 
work he had, led by a correct SlilgefSlii, given an early date to the stele, in Ms second 
edition, yielding to opposing opinions, he had adopted a later date. 
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lapping each other in such a manner as to leave freedom of movement 
to the weai'er, while fumiahing complete protection. The short cliiton 
worn under the armor appears on the shoulder, and about the thighs 
below the leather strips. The gi-eaves are of the usual flexible and 
tight-iitting form, following the modelling of the muscles of the calf 
The archaic imperfection is illustrated in the ear, whicli is set too 
high and too fai' back ; in the eye, which is seen as if almost in full 
face and does not harmonize M'ith the position of the head in profile ; in 
the hand, the position of the thumb being wholly unnatural with re- 
lation to the fingers ; in the feet, which rest firmly and flatly on the 
ground ; and in the severity of modelling and awkwai'dness of attitude 
in general. The sculptor has evidently been hampered by the nari'ow 
limits of the slab within which he had to work, and, in places, he lias 
encroached upon the rim which surrounds and frames tlie relief. 

The stele still exhibits abundant traces of coloring, though the bril- 
liant coloring which it had when found has now in great measure faded 
away. The background was painted red, and the spear also shows 
traces of this color ; the beard and hair seem to have had a brownish 
tinge ; the shoulder-guard is ornamented with a star, and on the piece 
below it, of which the ground is red, is the head of an animal, but 
the colors can no longer be made out; there are traces of dark blue 
upon the lielmet and cuirsiss ; of the thi'ee decorative bands painted 
upon tlie cnii-ass, the upper one is a. maeanderj executed in I'ed, as is 
also the tassel which hangs ovei' the bi'east : the KpijTrts shows signs of 
color, and undoubtedly bore an ornamental design. 

The comparison between the Arlstion stele and that from Ikaria, 
which forms the subject of the present article, may be divided under 
four heads : first, the dimensions and general arrangement of the space ; 
second, the sculpture itself; third, the painting; fourth, their com- 
parative importance.* 

I. Dimensions and arrrnigemmi of space. — The total heights of tlie 
two monuments do not admit of comparison, since ive have not tlie 
0ddpov of T. and also since much more is missing from the top of /. than 
from the top of A. But, measuring' on the relief of A. from the soles 

"For thesakeof brevitv, the stele of Aristion will be designated us a., the stele of 
Ikaria as/. 

' The stele of Aristion is now inclosed in a glass case which cannot be opened, so 
tliai I vfas unable to take measurements from it. In giving the general dimensions, . 
1 have taken the figures of Kixbbadias and of Kangnb^ The firat measurement of 
1.55 m. was taken from a cast in the Archieological Museum at Cambridge, England. 
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of the feet to a line drawn across the neck in a position corresponding 
to the line of breakage in /., I found the height 1.55 m,, exa«tly equal 
t« that of the extant portion of the relief of I., so that the figures were 
evidently of the eame height. The Kpjj-7ri,<; o£ A. is shout eleven centi- 
meters higher than that of Z. The width of the steles at the KpT)iri<; 
■ is 0.435 m. in A^ 0.485 m. in 1. ; while the width at the top is 0.42 m. 
in A., 0.41 m. in I. ' Thus, the total diminution in A. is only 0.015, 
while X., though shorter by 0.38 m., shows a diminution of 0.075 m. 
In A. there is a diminution of 0.02 m. in the thickness of the slab, 
while in I. the dimination is 0.015 m. The width of the rim on the 
aides of the relief is the same in both. Z is sculptured in somewhat 
higher relief than A, 

In A., the inscription giving the artist's name is upon a narrow 
projecting band at the top of the Kprjir!,'^, while in I. there is a band, 
not projecting, but indicated by a fine line cut below it, on which ai'e 
four rosettes but no inscription. It is probable, however, that the 
^ddpov of I, like that of A., bore an inscription giving the name of the 
person to whom the monument was erected. 

The general arrangement of the space is the same in the two reliefs ; 
in Z, however, the whole figure above the kneea leans further forwsu'd 
than in A. The result of this is, that, while the sculptor of A. is ci-amped 
for space in the back of his figure, whei'e it encroaches on the outer rim 
of the slab, notably at the shoulders, the hips, calf and heel, the sculp- 
tor of I. has ample space witliin the rim for his figm-e, though he has 
not pi-ofited by it to give to legs and iiips their true relations. On 
the other hand, the variation on the two slabs in the relative posi- 
tions of the figures causes A. to have moi-e room in front, so that the 
arm of the hand which holds the spear is visible, whereas in I. tlie hand 
alone projects from behind the bust with au awkwardness that calls 
attention to the cramped space. 

II. Sculpture. — In I., enough of the beard remains to show that the 
tip was not, as in A., of a separate piece ; furthermore, its projection is 
fer nearer a horizontal tlian in A, The lower end of the helmet crest 
whidi is visible behind the neck of I. shows that this also was not cut 
from a separate piece. In I., the chiton on the shoulder is not repre- 
sented in sculpture, as it is in A. In A., the ai'mor below the armpit 
m cut away to permit free action, while in L it is fitted tightly ai'ound 
the whole shoulder, not, howevei", coming so low down over the shoul- 
der as in A. A rude attempt is made in Z, not seen in A., to mark, by 
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means of an oblique groove, the projection of the shoulder-muscle, as 
separated from the biceps. The right forearm is thrown fiu'ther for- 
ward in I., but shoivs better motlelling in A. It is impossible to make 
out clearly the modelling of the hand in /., owing to its mutilated con- 
dition, but tlie fracture leads ns to think that the space occupied by it 
was lai'ger in /. than in A.;" and, though traces of the outlines do not 
show that the thiunb projected below the rest of the closed hand, as 
is usually the case, there are indications that the hand was better 
modelled than in A. In I, none of the left forearm is shown, as in a. 
In A., the lower border of the cuirass is strongly mai'ked by a praject- 
ing band over the hanging strips of leathei'. For the leather stinps of 
the cuirass, tliere are, in A., five strips outside, and five in an inner series, 
without reckoning the edge of a strip in the extreme rear ; whereas in 
I. there are only three strips in the inner series, and thwe over them, 
if these latter are sti-ips at all and not rather an extension of the cuirass 
itself, with two wedge-shaped openings cut in it.' On the front of the 
cuirass of L the navel is indicated, not so in A. In the modelling 
of the chiton where it falls below the armor over the thigh, A. is un- 
doubtedly far superior to I. : whereas in A. the conventional stifl'neas 
of the arehaic folds is relieved by delicate softening of the outlines and 
vaiied modelling of the sm'face — showing, on the part of the artist, a 
considerable sense for textui-e, as well as ability to realize it in low 
relief — all the folds in I. stop abruptly on a line pai-allel ^vith the edge of 
the cuirass,'" In the thigh, again, the voiy delicate modelling of the 
muscles displayed in A. is not found in L, where the surfaces are left 
comparatively flat, and the outlines hai-d, Tlie knees likemse are 
somewhat better in ^1. than in /. The indication of the sinews upon 
the greaves of the right leg is about tJio same in both figures ; it is more 
wavy in A., but more strongly marked hi I. Instead of the three par- 
allel ridges that define the muscle of the calf on the inside of the left 
greave in A., we have, in I., only one strongly marked incised line run- 
ning along the edge of the sliin-bone. The feet in both sculptures have 



* Actual measurement shows the fracture ir 
the hund iu a. 

'Tliefact that there is no projectii^ hand above these notches to mark the end of 
the cuiraaa, would seem to favor this ititerfii-etatlon, hut it must he remembered that 
the lower horder of the cuirass miiy well have Iieen represented merely in color, and 
thuB have disappeared. 

^ With the general treatment of the chiton 
rior on the north aide of the Harpy n 
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the archaic chai'acteristies of resting flat on the gronnd, ami of lieing 
very long and thin with toes somewhat resembling fingers ; they ai'e 
somewhat more delicately modelled in /., and tlie manner in which the 
right foot is joined to the ankle is more free. Whereas, in A., the 
sculptor represented the left heel behind the toes of the right foot, in 
/, both feet are somewhat more fully shown, 

iir. Painting. — I was not at fiist able to see on the Ikarian stele 
any traces of coloring, the marble, owing to corrosion, having lost 
its original snrfiiee; but later, having an opportunity to examine 
it in Stamata, whither it had been removed, and, in a better light, I 
fonnd that the outlines of the maeanders which decorated the cuirass 
are still vay plain, I think that traces of painting of the chiton on 
the right shoiddei" are almost certain, and faint outlines of a third 
ornamental band about the flaps of the cuirass seemed to be visible in 
places, though these cannot be pronounced certain.'^ But, beyond these 
scanty traces, judgment of tlie amount of painting on our stele must 
rest on analogy ; and, here, the Lyseas stele is of so great unportance 
that it is worthy of being passed in review. 

IV. Comparative importance. — But, before leaving the stele of Ari- 
stion, I will sum up the results of the comparison, and consider the 
impoi-tantbutdifficultquestionL Which of the two steles is the eai'lier? 
In favor of A. being the earlier may be urged : (1) tlie less skilful 
adaptation of the design to the space at the artist's disposal ; (2) the 
inferior modelling of the feet. In favor of the priority in date of I. 
are : (1) the less developed and refined modelling throughout, the feet ' 
excepted ; (2) the greater dejjendence upon j)ainting for details ; (3) 
the much more conventional treatment of the drapery ; (4) the more 
awkwaixl and unnatural manner of holding the spear. There is no 
doubt that both sculptures belong to very nearly the same time. 
Several possibilities ai'e open to us : /. may be the earlier, and A. an 
improvement on it made either by the same hand or by another and 
superior artist; or A. may be the prototj'pe of which I. is a copy by 
an inferior artist, or even a careless reproduction by the same artist. 
It is not impossible, however, that both may belong to a class of analo- 

" A photograph often reveala lines wliicli prove the existence of faded coloring ; 
and, in the present c^e, Dr. Waldsiein, previotis to my second examination of the 
Ktele, pointed out lo me that, in tlie photograph, there were very plain traces of two 
wide maeanders about the cuirasB. There are also tr;iees on the right shoulder which 
seem to show that the chiton was represented here in painting. [Professor Rhouso- 
poulos pointed out the maeanders March 7, 1888. — A.. C. M.] 
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gous monuments of ivbich the prototype has yet to be found, and have 
no more intimate connection than a common type. Dr. Waldstein, 
judging from the photograph, is inclined to tliink the Ikarian the 
earlier. I am disposed to believe tiiafc both are the work of the same 
artist ; whether it be that the Ikarian stele was the prior effort, upon 
which in the Aristion stele he improved, in both style and technique, 
and, considering the latter his masterpiece, inscribed his name upon it ; 
or that the stele of Aristion was the artist's original work, of which he 
executed one or more less careful reprodnctions with trifling variations. 
The question must rest with the individual judgment of scholars. 

Let us now consider the Lyseas stele, to the importance of which in 
the history of painted steles in general reference has been made. It was 
found at Velanideza in 1839, and at first presented a perfectly uniform 
surface, showing, however, to careful observers, traces of coloring. 
These traces, owing to the crust of lime formed over the surface, 
remained indistinct until, in 1878, the stele was carefully cleaned by 
the Gierman arcliitect Thiersch, the result of whose work, as shown 
in the Mittlieihmgen des deuisch. arch. Inst, of 1879 {plates i, ii), is 
made the basis of ti,vo very instructive articles by Loeschcke. In 
the inscription upon the base, the letters are of an older type than 
tiicee on the altar of Peisistratos son of Hippias, which cannot be dated 
atter 510 B. c. ; thus the date of the stele must fall toward the middle 
of the century. Loeschcke does not hesitate to date it from the time 
of the elder Peisistratos (o60-527). Lyseas is rcpi-esented of life-size, 
draped in a long himation, with the lusti'ation-branch in liis left hand 
which is raised nearly to the shoulder, and in his right the kantliai'os 
from which he is about to pour the libation. In the article referred 
to Loeschcke draws a parallel between painting on marble, as evidenced 
in this and other steles, and that of the earliest red-figured vases ; and 
he arrives at the conclusion, that the style of the red-figured vases is, 
in contrast to that of the black-figured, derived from the ti'aditional 
manner of painting on stone. In addition to the principal figure of the 
sf«le of Lyseas, there is on the KpjjTri? a design in painting representing 
a man on horseback followed by another, as if in a race. This seems in 
itself evidence that the corresponding portion of similar monuments 
was often painted ; and this was very probably the case with the stele 
at Ikai'ia, although no traces of color can now l>c detected, A full list 
of early Attic steles is given by Loeschcke in the second portion of tlie 
article cited ; but, besides those which have already been mentioned, 
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the only ones of any special interest in connection with the Ikariaa 
stele are two fragments, both belonging to a stele of a hoplite, but, as 
has been shown by a comparison of measurements, not pai'ts of the 
same work. The fragment found at the chapel of Hag. Andreas near 
the village of Lebi and published by Conze,'^repr08en(H a warrior hold- 
ing his lanee in his left hand : in this, not only is the armor of a different 
nature from that of the Aristion and Ibarian steles, but the whole work- 
manship is of a more careless and inferior type. The second fragment, 
which was found at Athens, shows only the legs from the knee down- 
ward, and, though of much Itetter workmanship than the last-named 
fragment," is still far inferior to either the Aristion or the Ikarian 
stele. As in the former, and not in the latter, tlie muscles of the calf 
are indicated by three curved paraUel ridges.'* 

The most interesting sepulchral stele found outside of Attika is that 
of Orchomenos, the work of the Naxian Alxeiior, which, though of less 
finished workmanship than the Aristion sfele, belongs to a more ad- 
vanced stage of art, as is evidenced by the atteanpt at foreshortening, 
unsuccessful though it be, and also by the expression shown in the face, 
iu contrast to the totally expressionless face of Aristion. 

The series of steles sculptured in relief — instructive, (1) as standing 
midway between the arts of sculpture and painting and comprising 
elements of both, (2) as being in tlie main the work of the early Attic 
school, (3) as showing a considerable advance toward a perfected style — 
receives in the Ikarian stele a very important augmentation, second in 
interest only to the monument of Aristion, 

Athens, Caei, D, Buck. 

November 10, 1888. 

"Arch. Zeiiung, I860, Taf. cxxxv. 2, 

" This would not, however, be a stroi^ ai^ament against the identity of the two 
fragments, if ib were not disproved by the measurementa ; for it can be taken as an 
almost general rule, in earlj sculpture, that the Icga below the knee are much better 
modelled than any other portion of the figure ; ivitneas the Eo-called Apollo of Tenea 
in Munich. 

"At Laarion is the lower part of a similar stele representing two youths one behind 
the other (JWiMfteiiiMij/efl, 1887, p. 296, and pi. x.). 

[As an example of somewhat later date than the Aristion and Ikarian steles, I 
would call attention to a fragment preserved in the Collection of Baron Baracco in 
Rome; it is tlie lower part of a stele in low relief. It contains the lower limbs of a 
male figure, and, on tlie Kpijwfr, not a painting but a representation in low relief, if 
my memory does not play me false, of a chariot with charioteer and horses in rapid 
molion.-A.L.F,jr.] 
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GREEK SCULPTURED CROWNS AND CROWN 
INSCRIPTIONS.* 

[PL4TE8 X, XI.] 



The following notes are limited to the consideration of a very hum-, 
ble class of the monuments of Greek art. Of the marbles on which 
crowns are figured nob one is noticed by a contemporary author; and 
there is probably not one made by a known artist. The crown, or 
wreath of honor, was doubtless developed from a badge of priestly 
-office or a mere ornament, and became a reward conferred hy the 
highest civic authority before the date of the earliest of these reliefe 
i\s yet known. Krom the beginning of the fourth century before our 
«ra until the beginning of the fourth century after it, there is now 
av^lable a tolerably continuous series of such reliefe. 



The crowns are cut upon the flat surfece of the marble, and the relief 
is almost always less than one cm. high. Sometimes the crown is quite 
without relief, and only the outline is incised on the marble with a 
sharp point. The iioilanaglyphic method, too, is often employed for 
these reliefe : i. e., the material ia cut away from around tlie crown so 
!\3to leave it projecting in a slight depression, but not raised above 
ihe general level of the stone. When several crowns occur on the same 
monument or the same block of stone, they may be upon tiiree sides 
of it; but more usually they occupy the face alone. When there are 
several on one side, they are placed at equal distances fromooe another 
in vertical or horizontal rows. The more usual arrangement is, how- 
(;ver, the latter; and, when two or three crowns occur by themselves, 
they are almost invariably placed side by side, not one below the other. 

•The collection of the material for this paper was encouraged by the following 
remark in Badmbister's DenJemBer, p. 795 : Da vber Krmse seU BiacMiua [+16^5], 
'Ik CkrronU' (Leydeii, 1680) nieht mehr ausfilhdkh gehaaddt icorden 'kl, so verdieate (fer 
Gegeiistiaid, 'tumtenilKk mit Bucksichl aufdas in, dea Denjtmo/cj-n vorliegimde Material, eim 
emeaie Uaiersuckung, 

135 
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The great majority of these crowns appear as though the original 
■wreath had been ma*3e out of two pliable sprays or branches. The 
lower woody ends of these branches are loosely' twisted so that one 
makes a complete revolution around the other, and the tips are then 
brought together so that the whole forms, approximately, a circle. The 
fillet {iamid) seems to have been the chief, as well as earliest, atljunct 
of the crown, and emphasized its religious association. Thus, proba- 
bly In consequence of the sacred character of tlie national games, 
crowns given for victory in them are represented in the reliefs as bound 
with a fillet. On the other hand, crowns conferred on ordinary occasions 
by the State are always without the taenia. A few crowns awai'deCt 
to the dead, as for instance the crown given to some who died in the 
Lamian war {C.LA., Il, 1681 ; plate x-2 % and, according to Bockh, 
certain crowns given by religious associations are, like crowns of vic- 
tory, also adorned with fillets. Even for crowns of vietoiy the fillet 
seems to lose its significance, and is sometimes omitted in the Roman 
imperial period {Bull, de corr. hdUn., X, 383 ; PL. x— 'i, in part). 
The figured crowns differ greatly in their position. Some hang down, 
so thatthetipsoftheirsprays are belowthe twisted stems (pl. x-2, 7, 
etc.) and so appear as if suspended i^ainst the stone ; others stand erei^t, 
the tips of the sprays thus being uppermost (pl. X— 3, 5, 6) and the 
stem-ends downward. In the minor details of the carving there are 
naturally many differences. The number of leaves that a ci'own may 
have varies from twelve up to sixty or more. If the relief is low, the 
leaves are represented in outline as if they rested flat on the stone. 
"When the relief is higher the leaves are sometimes shown in perspec- 
tive, some being turned eidewise, or certain leaves may be represented 
as slightly curled. If the crown has many leaves, they may be more or 
less bunched together, and thus conceal the stem. In the more care- 
fully designed wreaths-, however, the stem ia usually visible through- 
out its length, or is concealed at only one or two points by leaves 
lying directly upon it. A type peculiar to crowns of small size is that 
in which the leaves appeal' in groups of three at every node of the stem 
(pl. x-lOa, lie; xi-27). Here the group or whorl is represented as 
If flattened out so that the middle leaf of the three masks the stem. 
"When the leaves are all separate from one another and the stem is visi- 
ble in its entire length, more leaves are usually cut on the outside of 

'The crowns figured on putes x, xi are phototype reproductions made from 
of the reliefs. In every case the reduction is to ^th of the actual eiiie. 
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the branch titan on the inaide (pl. xi-17, 19), in order that all the 
leaves may be at about the same distaace apart. In case the leaves are 
strictly opposite, those on the inside of the branch are made to divei^e 
more from it than those on the outside (pl. x— 3, xi— 23). A special 
class of crowns (to be considered further oo) have leaves standing out 
from the circumference of a circle like the rays of composite flowers 
(pL. x-ll&-d; s:i-25). Certain laurel crowns are arranged with 
three leavea and two berries at every node of the stem (pl. xi-27). 
Ivy displays its usual cordate leaf, and sometimes a bunch of berries 
near the tJjis of the sprays (PL. x.-13a, e; xi-21, 2Qa), The divided 
leaf identified as parsley or wild celery is represented in the crowns 
won in the Nemean games (pl. x-3). The peculiar club-shaped 
foliage of a crown awarded for victory in the Isthmia is probably 
intended for pine (pl. x-1). The presence of fruit or berries scat- 
tered among the leaves of a crown as well as ravelled threads at the 
ends of taeniae, is subject to no nile, and probably depended on the 
elaboration desired in the wreath, as well as on the ability of the artiste 
The same holds true of the carving of a midrib on some of the leaves. 
Such midribs are made in various ways : as by a single groove or by 
two small grooves leaving an elevation between them, or by a ridge 
sloping away on each side toward the margin of the leaf. The tips of 
the branches where leaves from opposite directions meet, are often 
finished in a rough manner. Sometimes a mass of small carelessly- 
made leaves are crowded together in confusion (pl. x-9, 14e, g). 
Agfun, the terminal leaves may be made so that their ends touch each 
other and inclose a vacant space (pl. xi-23, 30a). The stfems of the 
Bpraj^ do not usually touch at their tips but sometimes they unite in a 
sort of Imtton (pl. xi— 19), or they may join each other so as to form 
a circle (n,. x-S, 66, 8). 

Besides the crowns in relief, Greek art supplies several instances of 
wreaths painted on marble. The general principle that decoration in 
color preceded carving might warrant the supposition that crowns were 
usually painted in the early periods, and so have been lost to us. The 
painted crowns that survive ((7.J.X.,ii,2541,and'A^)7i/o(oc,viir, 403) 
seem, however, to be not earlier than the Macedonian period. This 
feet, taken together with the comparative rarity of inscriptions whidi 
mention crowns before the time of the earliest crown-relief (388 B. a), 
may be taken as evidence against a general prevalence of painted 
wreaths during earlier periods. 
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The crown occurs in gencml on two classes of monuments. Tlie 
first class comprises those which ave erected by some civic body or 
religious association wliich inscribes its honorary decree ou it and 
accompanies the inscription with a representation of the crown it gives. 
Such crown-reliefs may from their source be termed public, to distin- 
guish them from the private crowns of the second class, in which the 
interest lies not so much in the public giver as in the private re- 
ceiver. This second class consists of the monuments of persons who 
had their crowns carved in order to recoi-d more specifically the honors 
they had received. Sepulchral steles, monuments dedicated to com- 
memorate victory in the games, and maiiyof tliose setup forthesuc- 
cessiul performance of all sorts of civil, military, and sac-red duties, 
come under the second head. At times, both public and private crowns 
are figured upon the same stone. Thus, in addition to the crowns 
mentioned in an inscribed decree, other crowns may be sculptured 
which had been received at otlier times by the person honored and 
have no relation to the decree itself. Both dasses of wreaths are 
only another evidence of the vivid plastic sense of the Greek people. 
The information which the figure of the crown conveyed to them could 
have been bs weM told in woimIs, and, indeed, is often set fortli in a 
brief inscription placed in or just above thefirown; but it was sought 
to display the honor in material form to the eye. Public crowns bear, 
as their inscription, an abridgement of the decree conferring them. 
Often the name of the giver only is stated ; but, when several persons are 
honored in the same decree, the crown of every one bears his name, and 
in some cases the name is preceded by the occasion of his receiving the 
honor — for the most part si niply the name of an ofiice or a title. Thus, 
a full presentation of all three elements would be : d 8^/ios tov KOryfiT}- 
Trjv ®e6-)(api,v 'Ea-TiaCov. The crowns of a private monument, since 
they usually belong to but one man, contain only the name of the giver 
and the cause of the honor, in this case generally expressed by a causal 
participle, as : ol (irTrew (VTrap^^a'ai'Ta. These three terras of a crown- 
inscription — giver, cause, receiver — are, however, rarely all present to- 
gether. Any one of tliem, or all, may be omitted ; they may be placed 
within the crown orjust above it; and they may occupy different ordei-s 
in regard to each other. Crowns of victory are characta'izcd by another 
set of terms, the name of the games and the particular event in which 
the victory was won. Thus, ' A/i,<J3tapata ra ev ilp<aTrtf> Trvy/tiji' is an 
example of the typical elements of such crown-inscriptions. In the 
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case of public crowns, the material of which the crown is to be made 
is usually stated in the accompfuiying decree ; but in private crowns 
it must be inferred from the shape of the leaves or the character of the 
giver. When the mateinal is mentioned in a decree, it is usually gold. 
Often, too, its value is added, as 1000, 500, 300 dnichmai. Olive or 
tkaUos stands second in point of frequency. This was given chiefly at 
Athens, and then by small civil corporations and by religious associa- 
tions, rarely by the boule and demos, unless to inferior personages or 
for trifling services. Ivy crowns usually have some connection with 
the worship of Dionysos. Laurel or, as it is often called, the '* crown of 
the god " is given at Delphi, Rhodes, and other Doric centres. Myrtle, 
poplar, and grape-vine cro\vns seem to have been conferred very rarely, 
and complete the short list of materials mentioned in the inscriptions. 

Any general description of figured crowns would be incomplete, if 
no effort were made to introduce a chronological standard by which 
some of the variations which have been noted might be placed in their 
order of succession. With the object of studying changes of form, a 
number of crown-j-eliefs found on the mainland of Greece are classified 
in TABLE I (pp. 155-7). First come reliefs that can be dated more or 
less exactly by some historical reference contained in the inscriptions. 
The others are such as furnish no historical data and are therefore 
grouped in classes based on difierences in the shapes of the letters 
alpha and dgma} These latter classes, since they somewhat overlap 
each other in time, can be expected to indicate only general tendencies. 
In the narrow column which contains only letters, P denotes that the 
crown has a pendent position, B that it is placed erect, V that it is a 
crown of victory : the next column on the right gives the diameter of 
the crown in millimeters, measured from the stem of one of the sprays 
to the stem of the other : the third column gives the diameter of the 
crown in terms of the height of the letters of its inscription. 

It will be noticed immediately, on inspecting the table, that the 
erect wreaths contained in these classes belong exclusively to a period 

^The general periods in which these forms of alpha and slgma were used are thus 
briefly given by REllfACH, Epigraphie Grecque, pp. 204-7 : V alpha n'a la barre mSdUaie 
brieve que dims la deia:iime moitU du second el aaprewier sUck av. J.C.... Ce ii'«s( gun 
vers la fin duI'^siMeap. J, Cquelajorme A reparaU<oKefri(pieace,'powdinm,nerdeiunt- 
mau & I'lpoqae de Trajan et tPHadnen, sa,na jamais exdure eomptitaiteat la forme brisSe, 

Le sigmad, branches paral^les . , devienl frequent -oera 110 av. J, C. el pr&damine depais 

le commeneement dn 1^ siide. Let formes hiaaires da sigma it 

pr&ialoi)- ijv,'d la fin du 1"" ei&de avant noire ire. 
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later than the Christian era and to the 2A and C groups. Among the 
earlier dated crowns and in the S groups thei'e is no such ereet wreath 
to be found. The cause of this alteration in the position of the wreath 
seems not to be fully ascertained, but a comimriaon with wToaths rep- 
resented on coins appears to throw some light upon it. The reverse 
of some of the earliest Attic coins bears a pendent wreath above the 
owl. On coins of the period 406-393 B. c, the erect wreath begins to 
make its appearance; and on the series of 220—197 b. c. the wreath 
has only the erect position. Probably the motive for this change in 
the manner of placing the wreath on the coins was merely artistic. 
The owl, the amphora, and other symbols seemed better supported if 
the wreath about them was erect, or, in other words, closed below. On 
certain coins of Sikyon the wreath is placed on its side, and has the 
opening in front of the flying dove, as if to avoid impeding its flight. 
Thus, the position of the wreath on coins may at first have been the 
natural one of suspension, and may have been altered later, to com- 
ply with the dictates of taste. On the other hand, in the case of the 
reliefe, the letters inclosed in the wreath would not appear to need any 
support, and hence the realistic placing of the wreath would naturally 
be retained much longer. The change in reliefe to the erect position 
of the wreath seems to correspond in point of time to the archaJstic 
tendency of the second century A. D., and may perhaps be traced to the 
influence of the representations on coins. For, since the obverse in 
coins of the best period retained archaic types of human feature, it 
may have been supposed that the erect crown on the reverse was also 
quite as archaic. Thus, the carvers of these archaistic wreaths passed 
over all the reliefs of the fourth century b. c. and took as their model 
certain wreaths which they supposed to belong to the fifth century, and 
which were, in fact, stamped on Attic coins that bore heads of 
Athena derived from the fifth century or even earlier.' Besides the 
erect wi-eatlis enumerated in the above classes, a large number of others 
have been found at Teuchira in the Cyrenaica and are published by 
Pacho, Voyage dans la Marmarique et OyrkidiqiLe and in the C.I.G., 
6249, 5254-5356. It is believ^ that their system of dates can be 

' Should tliis tlieorj of .ircliiiistic crowns appear untenable, the erect position in the 
late reliefs may be explained as due to the increased size of the letters contained in 
the crown. The letters would tlius have had the same influence in inverting the 
crowns of the reliefs es did the oivl and ampliora much earlier in the case of the 
crowns on Attic coins. 
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referred to the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, and most of them 
have the C-shaped siffma. Le Bas (in, 358) publishes an erect wreath 
fromMylasa with the letters ZA, and ill the J.nm;tof 1865 (pp. 97, 99) 
certain victories won in the second half of the second century of our 
era are recorded within erect wreaths. A very small erect wreath 
ornaments the pediments of certain steles, such as Arcli. Zdt., 1878, 
p. 98, belonging to 181-86 a. d., and 'Adrivaiov, iii, 529 if., of the 
time of the Antonines, 

In the size of the wreaths there is no regular progression. The ear- 
liest are generally about 18 or 19 cm. in diameter, but among them 
are some as small as 14 cm. or even 11 cm. Diunng the second and 
first centuries b. c. the wreaths are much smaller, averaging not above 
11 cm. in diameter. This change is due, at least in part, to the con- 
fined space in which the crowns of this time are placed. CJ.^.,ii,1217 
(PL. x-9) and MUtheil., vm, 211 (pl. x-8) are good examples of 
crowding of tliis kind ; though they belong to an earlier period. Late 
crowns of the time of the Roman Empire exhibit many irregularities, 
but show a general tendency to increase in size, and, consequently, in 
this particular approach the earliest reliefs. 

But, although the diameter of crowns does not show any regular 
rate of change, a fondness for enlarging and crowding the letters is 
noticeable in the later crowns. Many cases occur where there are 
letters of one size outside the wreath, and of another size within. In 
such cases, it is evident that the size of the letters within the wreath 
is governed by the stone-cutter's desire to harmonize the letters and 
the wreath inclosing them, and not by any general rule prescribing 
the size of letters in insauptions. If this feeling for proportion in 
size given to letteiB within a wreath was maintained when the letters 
outside were too lai^ge or too small to accord with the wreath, it was 
doubtless observed also when the letters without happen to be of the 
same size as those within. A means of expressing this proportion of 
size of letter to size of wreath is to divide the diameter of the wreath 
by the avaage height of tlie melosed letters ; and it is this ratio which 
is given in the last column of the table. Two exceptional cases ought, 
however, to be mentioned, before the general aspect of the column is 
considered. The first of these is MiUhdl., viir, 211 (pl, x-8), where, 
owing to la«3k of space, four crowns are made in such a way tliat their 
stems intersect, and thus some crowns lie partly over others. The 
other ca.'sc is C.I.A., li, 1158 (pl. xi-30}. Here the unusual size (35 
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to 40 mm.) of the letters outside the crowns seems to have required 
large letters within, also. Moreover, the letters are not collected near 
the centre of the wreath, but are extended so that each word runs com- 
pletely across it, and a line of six letters and one of nine or ten letters 
are thus made to fill equal spaces. Passing by these two exceptions, 
the dated crowns show a pretty regular diminution of the ratio from 
the upper end of the column downward. The ratio averages about 
20 in the fourth century B. c, and a little over 10 in the second cen- 
tury, A. D. A considerable change seems to have taken place during 
the interval which separates the crown of 282/1 B. c. from that of 
about 1 50 B. c. An inspection of the ratio with reference to the letter- 
groups shows that in the %k class the ratio averages about 20, and 
never fells below 16: in the other classes, it averages about 14 and 
nowhere rises above 19. 

Peculiaaities in the shape of the wreaths are too various and irregu- 
lar in their occurrence to admit of illustration by a table of measure- 
ments, A wreath of the earlier period, cai'elesaly made but still quite 
characteristic, is one without any stem and having its exterior leaves 
strongly divergent. In such crowns the place of the stem is occupied 
by a course of leaves, so that any i-adius drawn within the ^^'reath is 
almost certain to cut at least three leaves. C'.LA ., ir, 159i (pl. xi-24) 
of about 350 b. c, and three other wreaths of the dated group ending 
with C.I.A., ir, 1291 (pl. xi-28) of 282/1 b. c. show this form, as well 
as sixteen examples in the SA group ; but in the other letter-groups 
it has no representative. A wreath having no stem but with many 
leaves is found in the latest period also, as O.I.A., in, 1108, and iii, 
1177 (pl. X-4), of 212-21 a. d. Here, however, the leav^ are not 
divergent but cling closely tc^ether and give the wreath a ring-like 
appearance. This peculiar form seems characteristic of late wreaths. 
It is well shown in C.I.A., ni, 91 (pl. X— 5), where, though the stem is 
visible, the leaves are crowded together, so that their points seem to 
rest upon concentiic drcles. A reduction of the stem of a crown to 
an actual circle occurs quite early, iB in Mittlidl., vm, 211 (pl. x-8) 
of 325/4 B. c. ; but rigid regularity in the arrangement of the leaves and 
the similarity in shape of all of them (pl. x-6 ; xi-22) are certain 
indications of decline in artistic spirit. The leaves are first subjected 
to a geometric regularity in those wreaths in which they are arranged 
in groups of three. This peculiar arrangement seems to belong to the 
last two centuries before our era. Among the dated crowns it is 
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i l>y'A07^vaiov, v, 522 (pl. x-10) of 147 b. c, and byC.LA., 
11, 465, 467 (PL. x-lle), 481 of 48/2 n. c. The SA class supplies two 
instances, §A only one that is quite certain. The custom of repre- 
senting laurel with gi'onps of thi-ee leaves and two berries at every node 
of the stem, as seen in C.LA., Ii, 652, of about 125 b. c. (pl. xr-27), 
seems to belong to much the same period. The earlier laurel crown 
in C'.I.A., II, 1 15 (PL, xi-1 7b) of 343/2 b. c. is without these groups of 
three leaves, and differs from the olive wreath placed next it on the 
same stone (pl. xr-17a) merely in having its opposite leaves cut a trifle 
broader. At a later date still than the groups of three leaves, there 
appears in the reliefs a type of wreath in which the leaves are placed 
exactly opposite each other as far as the tips of tlie sprays. C.LA,, ii, 
482 (PL. xi-31), and, better, Miiikdl., Ill, 144 (pl. x-6) are crowns 
of this form. ZA supplies two instances, and again SAbot one(C./.jl., 
n, 1347). The earliest crowns show an opposite arrangement of leaves 
near the butt-ends of the branches, but this system usually becomes 
alternate or irregular near tlie tips of the branches by the insertion of 
an extra leaf or leaves on the outside (pl. xi-17a., 19). In another 
form exhibited in wreatlis of this early period, the exterior leaves are 
made rather longer than tliose inside, so that the opposite arrangement 
can be continued close to the tips of the branches (pl. xi-18, 23). The 
tips themselves in most of the early crowns bear smaller leaves tlian 
the other portions of the branch and the quantity of foliage near the 
tips is usually diminished, thus avoiding the rmg-like appearance of 
the later examples. 

Many crowns are distinguished in the accompanying inscription by 
the statement that they are of gold, and the question naturally suggests 
itself, whether there is any peculiar artistic mode of representing a 
crown of gold. In general, this must be answered in the negativa 
During the early period, the crowns which are I'ecorded as of gold 
differ as much among themselves as from those which ai-e stated to be 
of olive. Their similarity is best observed on such ephebie decreesas 
C.LA., II, 470 of 69/2 b. o. and ir, 482 of 39/2 b. c. In the former 
decree (pl. x-13, 14) there are two rows of crowns across the face of 
the stone. The upper row contains five crowns, of which the three 
innei" ones are, according to the inscription, of gold while the two at 
the extremities of the row are stated to be of ivy, and are, in fact, 
sculptured with ivy leaves. The lower row contains seven crowns, 
all stated to be of olive j but, except in size, these are exactly similar 
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to the three inner croH'ns of the upper row. InCLA., ii,482 (pl. xi-31) 
even the difference in size is absent. The gold crown conferred upon 
the eplteboi ia exactiy like the olive crowns given to their officers and 
inetruetors. In a somewJiat earlier class of ephebio monuments the 
case seems to be different. Certain wreaths which have no leaves on 
the inner side of their branches, and whose leaves often project like 
rays, seem to be especially intended to represent gold crowns. Of 
this type are C.I.A., ii, 594 of 127 B. c, ii, 467 of about 100 b. c, and 
II, 471 of just before 69/2 B. c. In the firet {C.T.A., ii, 594= pl. xi-25) 
there is but one wreath, and this is ray-leaved, and is shown by its 
inscription to be a gold crown: in C.7.^., ii, 471 (pl. xi-15 gives tlie 
upper row only) the upper row contains five crowns. The first is a 
ray-crown whose title shows that it was given by the boule and demos 
to the eplieboi,' and the resolution according a cro^vn of gold forn^ 
part of the inscription above. Similar ray-crowns given by both 
boule and demos and by the epheboi to the kos'inetes (Dionysios), are also 
stated to be of gold. The fourth crown given by the demos to tlie 
kosmetes and epAeioi jointly is of ivy, and in the inscription above it 
is mentioned, among the honors of the epheboi, a crown given by 
the demos in recc^oition of a sacrifice to Dionysos. The last crown 
in the upper row, given by the boule and demos to the epheboi, has 
olive leaves, but the material of it is not mentioned in the inscription. 
On the other hand, a gold crown, given to the eplieboi by the denws 
of the Salaminians, is mentioned in the inscription, but is not distin- 
guished in any way in the relief. In the lower row there are five olive- 
leaved crawns, all expressly set forth in the decree as of olive. In 
another ephebic inscription, C.I.A., ii, 467 (pl. x-H gives the upper 
row only), the decree provides that gold crowns slrnll be given by boule 
and demos to the epheboi and to the hosmetea, and wreaths of olive to 
every oneof the seven inferior officers. In the plastic representations of 
these crowns, those of the ephdioi and the hosmetes have ray-leaves, but 
all the other crowns olive leaves. Besides these two ray-leaved crowns, 
the upper row contains a third ray-leaved crown given to the epheboi 
and hosmdes jointly by the demos of the 8alamiuiaiis. Although this 
crown is not mentioned in the decre^ it must, fix)m the analogy of 
other crowns given by this demos, have been of gold. In C.I.A., ii, 469 
(pl. xi-29 gives an example from each row) of about 100 b. c, one of 
the gold crowns given to the hosinetes, although not rayed, has no leaves 
on the inside of its bi-anches, but the olive wreaths of the inferior 
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officers have leaves on both sides of the st«m, as on the natural branch. 
Two crowns in C.I. A ., ii, 955 (pi^, x— 12) present another case in point. 
Tlie crown on the left (the place of distinction) has leaves only on the 
outside, but the crown on the right has leaves on both sides. Here, 
as in many other cases, the rayed-crowns are not distinguished by the 
inscriptions as gold crowns. From the several ephcbic decrees exam- 
ined above, however, it seems dear that at least duringa certain period, 
perliaps limited to the fii'st half of the second century b. c, there was 
an effort to distinguish crowns of gold from wreaths of olive by dif- 
ferences in their aiiistie representation. It is highly probable that, 
if the material of all rayed crowns were known with certainty, every 
one of them would be found to represent a crown of gold. 

CROWN-INSCBIPTIONS. 

Crown-inscriptiona offer no such characteristic variations as the 
crowns to which they refer. Their peculiarities pertain to the field 
of epigraphy ; but a cursory examination and classification of them 
may be of interest. As a basis for this, a table of crown-inscriptions 
is presented (table ii, pp. 157-61). Many of the inscriptions re- 
ferred to in TABLE I are repeated, and the same division into classes 
is again used. The remarkable increase in the number of the ZA 
class in the latter table is probably due in some measure to inex- 
a<;tness in the copies used for the CJ. G. The third column in this 
table gives the initial letters of the words giver, cause, receiver; and 
places in brackets those of them which are inclosed in the crown. 
Thus p[c?'] denotes that in the crown in question the name of the giver 
is outside the wreath, while the cause and the name of the recipient 
are within. Such collective words as boule, epheboi, epimdctai, are 
classed under receiver and not as cause, when any doubt arises as to 
which use the woixl has. A dash in the last column of the teible shows 
that some word does not terminate at the end of its line, but is in part 
carried over to the line below. 

An inspection of table ii shows that the placing of the terms with 
reference to the wreath falls into two classes. Either all the terras are 
inside the wreath, or some are within and others are without. The 
crowns of a cei'tain Kassandros {Arch. Zeit., 1855, p. 33) and crowns 
in C.I.A., II, 1213, ii, 480, Bull, de con-. heiUn., rv, 516, and Le Bos, 
11, 1338, where the givei' is placed above and the crowns themselves 
are left empty, seem to be almost the only exceptions to these two 
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divi.sions. Examples in which some of the terms lie outside the wreaUi 
are much more rare than those in which all the terms are inside. Terms 
outside are found mostly in the public and, consequently, dated in- 
sciiptions. They seem to begin about 150 b. c, are rare in the SA 
class, more frequent among the 5A and SA classes, but are wholly 
lacking, later, in the ZA and C classes ; although one instance occurs 
among the dat^d crowns as late as about 100 A. D. Moat of these 
terms outside of the crown belong to Attic ephebic inscriptions. A 
count of the whole table shows that there are 182 instances of a 
single term inclosed in the wreath ; or, to represent the number of 
terms inside and outside of the wreath by numbers and their position 
within or without by brackets, there are 182 instances of [1], 51 
of [2], 12 of [3], 15 of 1[1], 5 of 1[2], and 6 of 2 [1]. In respect 
to the kind of term found outside, the following may be stated. The 
receiver when present is never outside the wreath ; the cause is rarely 
outside (7 cases) ; but the giver somewhat more often (19 cases). 
Crowns that have but one term occur as often in the eailiest as in the 
latest periods. Most of them are private inscriptions, and the mor- 
tuary crowns from Smyrna and the Cyrenaica constitute a large part. 

Many of the earliest crowns that are at present known arc not 
explained by even a single term. From this, the first step of ad- 
vance was naturally the insertion of one term, the namt; of the giver. 
The latest crowns also contain only a single term ; but with the dif- 
ference that this term is not restricted to the name of the giver, but in 
many instances stands for the receiver. The occm-rence of two terms 
is, generally speaking, contemporaneous with that of three terms, and 
often both cases are found on the same stone. They occur chiefly in 
Attic ephebic inscriptions ; and, like the cases where terms are placed 
outside the wreaths, are only another evidence of that general fonduess 
for prolixity and accumulations which these inscriptions exhibit. 

In crowns of victory one term, the name of the games, is always 
present, and sometimes tlie name of the special event is added as a 
second term. There are but three instances of a separation of these 
terms. C.I.A., ii, 1318, 1319 plaj:e the games outside, and the event 
inside, the crown ; CI. A., iii, 1 1 5, on the contrary, plac^ the event out- 
side and the games within. During the Roman imperial period, the 
name of the town at which the games were celebrated is sometimes 
added, presumably for the reason that games of the same name were 
celebrated in more than one place. Examples of this are CJ.<?., 5916j 
'E4>e(rov\'Ahpidve\ia a ; 6d\rj, 'OXvfiTria. tv 'AOZ/uim. 
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To return to the ordinary ei'owns ; the three terms' — giver, eansej 
receiver — are regularly in this order, and, as any of them can be omit- 
ted, the following cases occur in which the terms do not deviate from 
the regular oi^der, ffcr, ge, gr, er, e, g, r. In regard to frequency, g 
stands at the head with 122 instances ; then r with 51 ; gr with 38 ; 
gc with 17 ; gar with 15 ; c with 9 ; and cr with 4. Besides these 
cases of regular order, a few irregulaiities are found : there are 6 cases 
ofgrc, 6 of r^, and one of re. The exceptional form grc occurs four 
times on certain Parian inscriptions ; here the term e is represented 
usually by tlie phrase /£0<r/tt(U5 ^laxravra, so that this order seems to 
be rather a local peculiarity. One of the instances of rg is from a 
sepulchral inscription at Smyrna, but all the other exceptions to the 
usital oi-der are Attic. 

Two bodies may act in unison in bestowing a crown ; as in Bvll. de 
corr. kelUn., iv, 433, where the words o Sa/io? | Kal ol ] 'Vmfuuoi appear 
in one of the crowns : ol e^'q^ot \Ka,'t ol veoi, C.I.G., 3112, is another 
example. A psephism of the boule and demos is also often represented 
by one crOwn. More rai'ely such a decree has hvo crowns, one inclos- 
ing ^;SouA.tJ, the other o S^/*o?, as in MUthdl., Yin, 211 {pi,.x-8)and 
probably in C.I.A., ii, 1347. The form in which both words are used 
in a single crown is esi^ecially frequent in ephebie deci-ees, but it 
occurs as eai'Iy as the votive inscription relating to Demetrios Phale- 
reus CI. A., ii, 1217 (in part PL, x-9). When both words belong to one 
crown, they may stand inside or outside of it, according to convenience. 
The custom, however, is to place them within; for, putting aside 
the cases where the position varies on the same stone, the words 
bmde and demos occur 25 times inside the ci-own, out of a total of 32 
examples. Sometimes tlie two words are joined by the copula icaly but 
the omission of it seems to be the older and the Attic usage, C.I.A., ii, 
1217 (315/12 B. c), II, 338 (soon after 281 B, c), and thkteen other 
examples of q jSovXi] a S^/io? include eight inscriptions belonging to the 
SA class. On the other hand, the earliest approximately dated exam- 
ple of y $ovKi) Kal 6 S^/w? is C.I. G., 2270 (soon after 167 B. c.) ; and, 
of sixteen other instances of it, only two belong to tlie 5 A class ; while 
three eases of the C-shaped sigma occur among them. Moreover, more 
tlian half of the eases of ^ ^ovXii Kal 6 Bij/Mi are supplied by Pares, 
Aigina, and other islands ; while ij ^ovKt/ 6 S^/tos is confined to Attika, 

When the demos alone is the giver, 6 Bfj/j^f is placed with great reg- 
ularity within the wreatli. In only 14 cases out of 155 does it lie 
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outside, and here its position can almost always be explained by analogy 
with other crowns in the same row. Boule as giver stands within its 
crown in 34 cases out of a total of 45. Of the other divisions of the 
Athenian State, ol -Trpvrdvei.^ and ^ ^vX^ vary in tlieir position, ol 
tj)vXeTat and ol Btj/motm, though occurring but rarely, are always in- 
scribed within the cronTis conferred by them. Other associations, also, 
whether religious or civil or military, when they bestow ci'owns place 
their names within, as a rule ; but such associations are too numerous 
to call for separate notice of every one. 

In crowns of early periods, the name of the giver is always in the 
nominative case, the cause and the receiver in the accusative. The 
verb understood is probably to be supplied from the common formula 
TE<f>avS}(rai, avrov Xpuo-w trre^iiii^, but sometimes the verb 
. Thus, in several crawiis from Paros {G.I.G., 2380, 2381) 
and in one from Lydia (BuU. de corr. h^l&n., xn, 473), a complete 
sentence, ^ ^ovXi] xal 6 Bijfwi are^avoi, . . ., is brought within the 
crown. The verb irifi^a-e is used in C.I.G., 1942, and B-wH.de corr. 
hdUn., IV, 68, but the verb is omitted in far the greater number of 
crown-inscriptions. The nominative case of a proper noim placed 
witliin a crown denotes the receiver in G.I.A., ii, 1334 and BuU. de 
corr. kdl6)i., m, 388, as express statements to this effect are added. 
The nominative, in crowns iignred on a large number of sepulchral 
monuments found in the Cyrenaiea, probably stands also for the 
receiver. A nominative, presumably for the receiver, is found in 
lateephebie inscriptions, as C.I,A.,iii, 1042, in dedications to Apollo 
vir axpaiv, as MUthdl., ni, 144, and in certain late crowns containing 
titles of various magistrates, as C.I.A., lii, 91 (pl. x-5) -n-oXelfiapxlo^, 
and HI, 1108. The earlier instances of these nominatives come from 
the Islands, but their occurrence extends over both the S and C forms 
of si^ffl. Crowns connected with the name of a god, such as Arch. 
Zeit., 1878, p. 98, wha'e a small empty wreath separates the words Atop 
lepd, or where a wreath incloses the word Zevi (Le Bas, ill, 2702), or 
a'^adi) Tu%i) {Le Bas, iii, 2431), belong to a very late and peculiar 
type of crown-inscription. The meaning of tlie crown is uncertain, 
but probably it is used as a sign of consecration. A genitive case 
in or just above a crown, if it is a proper noun — as in Curtius' Samos 
(p. 34) %a]nov, TCfitDvo';, K. T, X, — denotes the receiver of the crown. 
The name of an assembly, if in the genitive, belongs presumably to 
the giver, as yepova-Ca^, C.I.G., 4152 c, and certainly vtro rov ^iwv, 
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I,e Mas, lij 1338. When a crown-inscription consists of a noun in 
the dative case, it is natErally to be undei-stood of the receiver. The 
few cases that occur are late and for the most part from near the out- 
skirts of Greek civilization : <npaT>ffri\ffavTi,, C.J. G., 2097 {Tauiic 
Chersonese), 5053 (Nubia), BvU. de corr. heU&n., xii, 483 (Phrygia), 
C.I.G., 3614 (Troad). These irregular nominatives and datives show 
that the original function of the crown-inscription is becoming ob- 
scured. In a small class of equally lat« inscriptions, the words witliin 
the crown lose still more their proper fiinction of explaining the crown 
to which they belong. Thus, in C.I.A., iii, 1177 (pl. x-4o, b), the 
lines of the crown -inscription are to be read across from one crown to 
the other. In MittkeiL, in, 144 (pl. x-6«), one of the crowns con- 
tains a date. Btdl. de aorr. hdUn., vii, 132 gives a case where the 
last two woi'ds of the phrase vecoKopo'i \ tov ' A\-7r6XK\o}vo^ are inclosed 
in a wreath. Perhaps the meet peculiar case of irrelevancy in a crown- 
inscription is Le Baa, ui, 722. In this, a sepulchral inscription from 
Asia Minor, the lines of the text run across the crown and lie also on 
both sides of it, so that the sentence, &s &p avv^ei, Qr^a-ei \ eh ro rafuov 
B7ivdp\ia xCXia, has the words avii^et,, ra/uop and the letters -Xta in- 
closed within the crown. 

Crown-inscriptions in which a word is divided next call for notice. 
This division of words has a somewhat close relation with the ratio 
between the size of the crown and the size of the inclosed letters. For, 
where a word is placed in an inclosed space, the number of lines it 
occupies must lai^ly be controlled by the size of its letters, and by 
the amount of space in which it can extend itself. Consequently, when 
the ratio, considered above, shows a tendency to decrease, the number 
of divided words ought at the same time to increase. From the last 
column of the dated crowns of table ii, it can be seen that before 
200 E. c. the division of a word is merely sporadic. During the last 
two centuries before our era it shows considerable increase, and under 
the Koman Empire becomes almost an established rule. Among the 
classes of mgma, the frequency of divided words is as follows : 65 
crown-inscriptions of the 5 class give 9 with divided words, 95 of 
the 2 class give 49, and 17 of the C class give 13; making 14, 
52, and 76 per cent, respectively for the three si^«-classes. In 
these instances of the division of a word, the genera] rules for the 
separatJoQ of syllables in Greek m-e pretty strictly followed. A single 
consonimt (including a mute + a liquid) goes with the following vowel, 
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as tTrpaTTiy^lcTai/Ta, Ai7^iJ|Tp(o?. The exceptions to this rule are only 
21 t^ainst 275 cases of at^ordance with it. Many of the crown-in- 
scriptions consist of the words o Sij/xo^, and the usual method of divi- 
sion is then o Srjlfui^ (twice, however, 6 1 S^/i|o! and 6 Bi!/j.\o<i, and once 
6 1 S^/t09). Whei-e two consonants occur at the point of division, one 
goes with the preceding, the other with the following vowel, as ap Ixo"- 
TO?, Tills is found in some 57 cases, but to this rule there are 20 ex- 
ceptions. A mute and a liquid are left undivided in 25 cases out of a 
total of 26. Such barbarisms aa Aa/^Trr/alew? {Mitihdl, ni, 144 ; PL. 
x-^a), ^\Xv^a {G.I.A., III, 1297), irlavrei (C.I.G., 3112) belong, as 
might be expected, to a rather late period ; though snch divisions were 
necessarily conmion enough in the early arroi'yTjhov inscriptions. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE CROWNS. 

A wider field for investigation than the inscriptions, or even than 
the forms of the crowns themselves, is found in the order or sy^Jtem 
of placing the wreaths on the monnments. This arrangement is ihe 
question liret determined by the stone-cntter on beginning his v/ork. 
Although the results given below may eeem meagre and imeertain, 
this is not the least important side from which to study the subject in 
hand. As has been stated, the usual arrangement of crowns on the 
monuments is in straight lines. Fourteen crowns ranged in two hori- 
zontal rows of seven each, and eight in two vertical rows, constitute 
extreme examples of this system. Besides this linear arrangement, 
thei-e occur a few instances of crowns placed in other relations. 
Tliis is shown, especially, when there is an uneven number of wreaths, 
and they are ranged in two vertical columns, with the odd wreath be- 
low the otliers, thus °^ , as in BuU. de oorr. hdl&n., in, 388 and C./j1., 

II, 1334. A peculiar arrangement of four orowns "g" is foimd in C.I.A., 

III, 916, and of seven crowns ° § ° in CX-4., n, 329. The quincunx "o" 
seems to occur in but a single example, and this dates from the Roman 
period. The geometric an-angement of the wreaths, and probably 
often their niunber, was to a great extent determined by the shape of 
the stone and the amount of space left after the inscriptions had been 
cut upon it. When, however, the crowns are bestowed by dilferent 
corporations, or received by different persons, there arises a new- 
question concerning the mutual relations of the crowns within their 
geometric figure. In most cases where this figure, so to spcalt, has 
been preserved entire, and information concerning every croivn is 
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aooessible, tlie most important crowns seran to occupy the most promi- 
nent positions. Two positions may be considered prominent in this 
sense — either the left-hand exti'emity of a row of crowns, or the middle. 
The importance of a crown may be derived from its giver. Thus, 
in 'AO-jvatov, V, 522 (pl. x-10, in part), two crowns given jointly 
by the boule and the demos of Athens precede tivo given by the demos 
of Troizen. In MtUJml., viii, 211 (pl. x-8), two crowns given by 
the demos come before two given by the bovie. In C'.I.A., Ii, 562, the 
crown given by the bovle is above one given by the phyle. Again, in 
C.I.A., II, 420, a crown given jointly by the boule and the demos stands 
before one given by the demos alone. In CI. G., 2140 a', a crown con- 
ferred by the bo^de and demos jointly, precedes one given by certain ol 
eK Tov yvfivaa-tov. Where the giver is the same but the re(!ipients are 
different, the relative importance of the latter may determine tlie order 
of precedence of the crowns, as in Curtius' Somas, p. 34, where the 
crown received by the demos of the Samians stands before those of 
Samian dikasts. On this principle, the upper row of crowns in mimy 
ephebic inscriptions is reserved for the epJieboi and kosnietes, the lower 
row for the inferior functionaries. The service rendered may also give 
special importance to a crown, when for two or more ci'owns both giver 
and receiver are the same. Thus, a crown containing a S^/io?|o-TpaT?jj- 
'^rjaavTa precedes one containing o hrjiiot \ TroAiVa? | XuTpoii7d\fj.evov in 
GZff., 2375;andin a monument erected at Atliens to an oj^AepAoros 
(C. J.-4., Ill, 916) her ci'own for the performance of this duty precedes 
tliat given for services in tlie Eleusinia and Epidauria. In the ephebio 
inscriptions, the material of the crown iniluenees its position, a condi- 
tion perhaps due to the scarcity of gold during this period. C,LA,,ii, 
471 (pl. xi-15) is a good example. In the upper row of crowns the 
following order is found : (1) a gold crown given by boule and demos 
to the epheboi ; (2) a gold crown by boule and demos to tlie h)smdes ; 
(3) a gold croAvn by tlie epJieboi to the kosmetes ; (4) an i\'y crown ; (5) 
anolivecrown. In C.J.J.., ir, 465 and 469, asimilar arrangement seema 
to have prevailed, but the information contained in the inscriptions is 
not sufficient to verify the supposition. 

Hitherto, only crowns placed at the left-hand or at the upper end 
of a row have been examined. G.I.A., ii, 470 (pl. x-13) is a case 
where the more important crowns are placed in tJie middle of the 
line. In tlie upper row tlie crowns are in tbe following oi'der : (1) 
an ivy crown given by the bouk and demos to the kosw^tes and epheboi; 
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(2) a gold cro-vvn by the bouk and demos to the epiiebcd; (3) a gold 
crown by the boule and demos to the kosm,etes; (4) a gold crown by the 
d6mosofthe8alamiiiianstothefa»^)neies; (5) an ivy crown by the iowfo 
and demos to thehisjnetes and epheboi. On the same principle, inG/.A., 
ir, 467 (PL, X— 11), an ivy crown b^ns the line, and an olive crown 
concludes it; while three gold crowns are placed between them. In 
C.I. A., II, 329, a crown by the <7emos to the jWT/tonmstands between two ■ 
crowns awimied by less important bodies. C.LA.,Ji, 454a,nd BuU. de 
aorr, heU&a., iv, 175 seem other examples of this central position of 
the important crown ; and the general principle is also applied in 
arranging the crowns on the monument described in Mittkdl., ix, 49. 

When several crowns are equally important, they may be arranged 
in variotis symmetrical positions. In CI. G., 2270, five crowns given 
by the boule and demos for services to the State are arranged so as to 
form the four corners of a rectangle, as well as the middle point of its 
upper side. The middle points of the other sides and the centime of the 
rectangle are composed of crowns received for priestly services. In 
Bull, de con: kdUn,, yii, 469, two crowns given by demoi form the 
extremities of the upper row ; but tbe centre of it and the entire lower 
row ai'e cro^vus given by an association of certain traders and ship- 
pere. In Btdl. de cojt. heU&i., ix, 268, in a long list of services for 
which crowns were given, an embassy is placed at each end of the up- 
per row and at the centre of the lower one. The quincunx, mentioned 
above, has in its centre a crown given by the demos of the Atlienians, 
and, around it, four crowns given by the demoi of several islands. 

Thus for, importance in general estimation has been considered. 
But, when any corporation erected a monument on which were cut 
crowns given by them, as well as those given by others, they oft«n put 
their own crowns in the most prominent place. Thus, in the inscrip- 
tion in honor of Demetrios Phalereus {C.I.A., ii, 1217), Athenian gar- 
risons stationed at Eleusis, at Panafcton, at Phyle, place tlieir crowns 
evenbefore those ofthe fiou/e and demos. In C.I.A.,ti, 1158, the 6»M/e 
places several crowns given by itself to certain individuals before a 
crown given by the demos to the boiUe. Another exceptional arrange- 
ment occurs in eases where a crown of the boule stands before an ex- 
actly similar one of the demos. Thus, in C.I.A.,ii, 1347, a crown con- 
tmns 7/ l3ov\7i I 0eo/w7H)? Olijdev \ etirev, and immediately below it is 
another inclosing 6 Sijfxo'; [ ©eo/ieyij? \ OlrjQev elwev. So, also, in C.I.A., 
ti, 1530, the two crowns 17 /SovXi], 6 Si)^o? probably liave this relative 
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position, because ihis was the ordei' in which tlie resolutions for them 
■were passed. In Annaii, 1865, p. 97, the crowns of victory are 
arranged in the order in which they were won. Thus, first come 
the games for children (TratSe?), tiien, those for youths (ayeveioi), 
finally, the contests called lepaL Besides such cases, there is little 
other evidence that the chronological order was ever prefeiTed to that 
of their relative importance. Often, indeed, there seems to be no 
possible clew for explaining the order, but in such cases this is for 
the most part due to lack of information concerning the crowns, or to 
their incomplete preservation. Thus, it seems difficult to explain the 
order of victories recoi'ded in 'E(^i7/iep49, 2558, or in CZ*?., 6919. In 
the latter instance, however, ceiiain victories SiA travrav are observed 
to form the first and the last of the series. In Annali, 1865, p. 99, 
the uppermost crowns are for games won in Greece, next comes one 
for a victory in Italy, and at the end are those won in Asia. On 
other monuments bearing crowns of victory the four great games, 
Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, Ncmean, occur thus, in the order of 
their rank. Examples are C'.I.A., ii, 115, '0\viJ.Tria Hvdia, from the 
year 343/2 b. c. ; C.I. A., nr, 758a gives the first three and a vacancy 
is left at the end, to be filled, doubtless, by Ne/j,ea. In honorary 
inscriptions at Athens, thei'e is a tendency to place the crowns won 
in Attic festivals in prominent positions. On the base of the monu- 
ment of Nikokles (C.I. A., ii, 1367), sixteen crowns form a single baud 
around three sides of the atone : on the face are six crowns won in 
the Pythia ; but between the third and fourtli, and exactly in the 
middle of the face, are placed crowns from the Panathenaia and Lenaia. 
In C.I.A., n, 1319, theEleuainia, Panathenaia, and Delia are all placed 
above such Doric festivals as the Olympia, the Soteria at Delphi, and 
some games held at Dodona ; but a great part of the stone is lost. So, 
also, in the case of some victories won at Ephesos ( C.I. G., 5916), local 
interest probably causes the I^hesda to precede the Hadrianeia and 
BarbiUda. 

As a conclusion to this paper, a brief summary of its results may 
be of service. (1) In regard to the form of tlie wreaths, it has been 
shown that only the pendent crown belongs to the better periods of 
Greek art, and that the erect crown, (m stone monuments at least, first 
appeara in the time of Trajan or of Hadiiau. The influence of repre- 
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sentations on coins has been au^ested as a theory to account for this 
change of position ; and a tendency to crowd and enlarge the letters in 
the later reliefs has been noticed. Cei-tain varieties of form in stem 
and leaves are found to belong to fixed periods ; and a peculiar ray-like 
arrangement of the leaves has been shown to denote a crown of gold. 

(2) An investigation of crown-inscriptions has shown that these 
con^st of one, two, or even three terms placed regularly in the order 
of ffioer, cause of the gift, and receiver. Instances where some of 
the terms are found outside the crown belong mostly to the second 
or first century before our era, and instances of three terms have been 
shown to belong to the same period. The use of a verb in a crown- 
inscription, as well as certain ambiguities that might arise from the 
use of the nominative and genitive cases of nouns, are of only sporadic 
occurrence. The division of words in a crown-inscription increases 
with the advance of time, but in all periods is carried out with con- 
siderable attention to tlie syllables of the word divided. 

(3) In the arrangement of crowns on the monuments, two positions, 
either the left-liand extremity or the middle, have been fimnd to give 
special emphasis to the crowns placed in tliem. Moreover, the wreaths 
which occupy these positions are usually the most important by reason 
of the rank of their giver, or the value of the service for which they 
have been conferred. 

(iBORfiK B. IIUSSEY, 
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TABLE I. 

(Table of Gkeek Sculptured Ckowns.) 



APPROXIMATELY-DATED CLASS. 



Eeperences. 


Date. 


P 


DlAM- 


Ra- 


C.I.A., II, 1185 


about 378/7 11. o. 


.175 


16 


11, 51 


369/8 


P 


.185 


23 


11, 72 


353/2 


P 


.155 


22 


II, 1174 


351/0 


P 


.200 


20 


II, 1596 


about 350 


P 


.180 


26 


ir, 1164 


343/2 


PV 


.165 


IS 


II, 872 


341/0 


p 


.195 


20 


II, 121 


338/7 


p 


.140 


18 


II, 166 


soon after 335 


p 


.180 


26 


II, 166 


" " " 


p 


.176 


18 


Mittheilunqi^n,vm, ill 


326/4 


p 


.105 


14 


aLA„ II, 1681 


322 


p 


.280 


25 


II, 1187 


319/8 


p 


.180 


23 


n, 1217 


315/12 


p 


.110 


18 


11, 243 


307/1 


p 


.180 


26 


II, 611 


300 


p 


.180 


40 


II, 613 


299/8 


p 


.180 


23 


II, 1350 


296/6 


p 


.160 


23 


II, 300 


295/4 


p 


.260 


26 


II, 1158 


about 285/4 


p 


.255 


13 


II, 1291 


282/1 


PV 


.160 


24 


II, 1642 


about 150 


p 


.170 


17 


II, 550 


soon after 150 


p 


.130 


18 


'Aftjrawv, V, 622 


147 


p 


.090 


14 


ai.A.,n, 594 


127 


p 


.125 


14 


n, 652 


about 126 


p 


.166 


17 


11, 466 


just befi)re 100 


p 


.086 


17 


II, 469 


about 100 


p 


.095 


16 


11, 467 




p 


.086, .070 


12,11 


11, 471 


just before 69/2 


p 


.100,.080 


17,13 


II, 470 


69/2 


p 


.120, .095 


16,14 


II, 481 


48/2 


p 


.105 


16 


II, 482 


39/2 


p 


.085 


9 


Mittheiluugen, iii, 144 


about 100 A. D. 


E 


.155 


10 


C.I.A., m, 7350 




P 


.100 


11 


III, 1108 


117-29 


E 


.145 


17 


BuB.deeorr.kmn.,x,3SS 


after 117 


EV 


.130 


10 


C.I.A.. Ill, 91 




E 


.180 


9 


III, 1177 


212-21 


E 


.110 


10 
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{perulent 



C.LA.,n, 149 

II, 219 

II, 229 

II, 298 

II, 326 

II, 420 

II, 513 

11, 568 

II, 604 
n, 1334 

II, 1342 
11, 1347 





PO.1- 






IlKFEEEKOIB. 


or STSCi). 


& 


5 


C.I.A., n, 1367 


PV 


1,» 


21 


11, MOO 


P 


14(1 


1« 


11, 1448 


P 


IVII 


10 


II, 153C 


P 


1!lll 


17 


*E^I^.'M,i). 187 


P 


AM 


21 


Eangabe, 114* 


P 


laii 


in 


£. eft., Ill, 485 


P 


1711 


24 


VII, 47] 


P 


IK.". 


21 


* I 


P 


I.'id 


'^1 


II 


P 


14(1 


?M 


III 


P 


.14.') 


21 


IV 


P 


,18(; 


27 


V 


P 


.lli.'i 


24 


VI 


PV 


.150 


2!i 



C.J.^., II, 624 
II, 955 
II, 1357 



.150 21 
.090 11 
.135 17 



100 17 
.110 14 
.160 15 



C.LO, 2140a' 


E 


.140 


13 


'Ae^jraw, VIII, 294 


2322*» 


P 


.24.^ 


13 


^i-c/i.2ae.'79,p.l40 


C.I.A.. II, 1388* 


P 


.(195 


12 




III, 115 


PV 


10(1 


11 


VIIL 


III, 916 


P 


.126 


14 


IX. 


Le Bab, ii, 1707 


P 


.150 10 


X. 




C.Z-i., II, 21139 P .175:6 C.I./l., nt, 309S P .220 9 
XI. EV .063 4 



*The place of publication of crowns marked with Roman numerab 

is at this time unknown to the writer : a short description of these 

J is therefore added, to assist the reader in their identific 
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I, Athens, near the Central Museum, on the face, two crowns 
inclosing ^ ^ovXtJ, 6 Bfj/iOi;, on the right side, anothei' crown 
inclosing ol BTj/torai. 
II. Athens, Akropolis, crown inclosing Mvii(7i6eov \ ol ^-rmoTai. 

III. Athens, Central Mnscnm, tlu-ec ci-owns iuclo-sing MlajBiarov, 
$AtV[Troy, and ' Af T£o%ou, respectively. 

IV. Athens, southern side of the Akropolis, txvo crowns, one of 
which incloses a Bfjfio<; \ 6 K.o\o^mviaiv \ xal iroXtreiac. 

V. Athens, southern side of the Akropolis, two crowns iri'>losing 
o Si);io[? and ol (}>]vkiTai.. 
VT, Athens, southern side of the Akropolis, three crowns, each 
on a different side of the stone, inclosing respectively AiJXta, 
'E^euo'tj'ta, and II(i.i'a.^iJi'a[£a] | to. fiejdXa. 
VII. Athens, Central Museum, crown inclosing rhv Br)/j.ov | rov 
^A8i]vai(av and, above, to koivov r5)v' Kfi<^i,KTviiv\a>v. 
VIII. Eleusis, two crowns inclosing . . Kolv-qi^oprja-'^a^iTav M-Jjlrpji 
©ecHi' and -ij 0ov\i) ] a Si}/i09 [ Kavricftop-^trala-ai/ ' A<j)po\BCT>li 
' jVKml-TreKTia-i,. 
IX, Athens, Central Museum, parts of three crowns, one incloses 
. . . eivoi; (PL. XI-16). 
X. Atliens, Central Museum, crown inclosing S<i><7avEpov \ 'i'lXia-- 
TOu| Xv!raW-^T\Tiov. 
XT. Jjarissa, Uvo crowns marked respectively 'ABpi[dvt.\a and 
'OXvvTTtla. 

TABLE I!. 
(Table of Crows-Inscriptions.) 

ArPROXIMATELY DATED CLASS. 



, II, 1185 
II, 1174 
II, 1596 
II, 1340 
II, 1341 
11. 1156 
n, 872 
II, 562 
II, 121 



t 378/7 a. 0. 


[a] 


351/0 


e 


about 350 




346/5 


ffc 


344/3 




about 344/3 




341/0 




339/8 




338/7 


b 
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APPROXIMATELY DATED CLASS— Continued. 



Eeferesces. 


Date. 


Giver, Cacse, 
Recbivkr, 






C.I.A., 11, 165 so 


on after 335 


Eg"-] 






11, 166 




;g] 






n, 1216 


332/1 


^cr] ■ - 




II, 1186 


329/8 


.gl 


MitUieilvn<isii,vni, 211 j 


326/4 


S. 




C.I.A., II, 1187 


319/8 


g 




II, 1217 


315/12 


,g]- [gc] 




11, 611 


300/299 


.gr] 






n, 1350 


296/5 


.g] 






II, 300 


295/4 


g] 






II, 1158 


about 285/4 


A M 






II, 311 


286/5 


.g. 






11, 1291 


282/1 


4. M 






II, 338 so 


on after 281 


.g ]' [gci'] 


_ 




II, 331 


about 272 


,g. 




Bnllde 


»n-. heUht., IV, 47 so 


on after 168 









C.I.O., 2270 


' " 167 


g.W 




B^Mde 


-on-. /ie«m., IV, 164 


172/50 


n 







CJ.^.,ii, 550 so 


on after 150 







'Ail^^aiov, V, 522 


147 


l« 


_ 




CJ.A.,u, 594 


127 


gt'«] 






n, 532 


about 125 


sM 






11, 465 jii 


t before 100 


Itr.sM 






II, 695 




^[r] 






II, 469 


about 100 


[gcrl, [gr] 






II, 467 




g[cr , ge[i]. [gr] 






II, 471 just 


before 69/2 


rcBgH^M 




CJ.6., 23496 


about 70 


&],gc[r],g[r] 






aLA.,11, 470 


69/2 






II, 481 
II, 482 


48/2 
39/2 


Sl-g*-] 




Bull, de 


orr.heUm.,vi, 495 a 


bout 7 A. D. 


M, 


. 




ai.G., 5249 24 


. C.-36 A. D. 




. 




5254 






r 


^ 




5255 






r ■ 







5262 






r 







5270 






'i' 







5274 






r 







5277 






'r' 






5282 






'r' 






5301 






y 







5312 






i-' 






5313 






V 







5315 






'•■" 


— 
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APPEOXBIA.TELY DATED CLASS— Continued. 



ReI'EKENCES. 


DATi^ 


Giver, Cause, 
Receiver. 




O.I.G., 5331 


24 E. c,-36 A. D. 


{y 






5337 




X 







5343 




J. 







5352 




f 







5353 




1- 







5354 




r 






5355 




r 






5356 


" " 


!■ 






BulLdeem-r.hell6n.,ix, 273 


70-80 A. r». 


gc]. M 





MUtheUxinqmi, ill 


144 


about 100 




— 


C.I.A.,iu 


735a 




gcfrl 






1108 


117-29 






_ 


III 


91 


after 117 


n 




. 


Bull.>hcorT.hellhi.,i:}i 


268 


131-53 


n 




__ 


aiA., Ill 


1042 


about 175 


r 









1177 


212-21 


hi [I] 


— 







Giver, 




Refbeesces. 


Cause, 


Keferences. 


Cacsb, 
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THE NEWLY DISCOVERED HEAD OF IRIS FROM 
THE FRIKZE OF THE PARTHENON. 

[Platk XIL] 



In the successful excavations that have been carried on during the 
last few years on the Akropolis at Athens, ivjw brought to a close, the 
closing days were peculiarly fortunate for the excavators. I must refer 
tlie readers to the AeXriov for an account of these excavations; but I 
wish to publish one discovery which may perhaps be considered the 
crowning event in this series of fortunate finds, though it merely con- 
sists of a fragment of marble not more than a foot in size. It will be 
shown in the following remarks — it is to be hoped, conclusively — 
that the fragment is a most interesting portion of the Frieze of the 
Parthenon. 

"As is well known, the Frieze of the Parthenon formed a continu- 
ous band of sculpture in low relief which ran round the outer wall of 
the eella, with its two smaller hails in front and back, the pronaos and 
tlie tamimin. Like every peripteric temple, the rectangular temple 
proper, with its halls closed in by walls on all sides, was surrounded by 
a colonnade which suppoi-ted the roof and projected over the walls of 
the actual temple. The distance from the walls to the columns (ex- 
clusive of these) varies from 2.96 to 3.57 m. (9.7 to 11.7 ft.). This 
space was paved with white marble and afforded shady walks to the 
visitors to the Akropolis. The plain wall is bounded above by a 
slightly projecting band (raivla) imder whicli are small blocks, called 
by Vitruvius regulae, which in the Doric order to which the temple 
belongs would lead us to expect above them the triglyphon, a frieze 
subdivided by metopes (jiiGToirat, mdo'pae) and tfiglyphs {rpvyXv^oi). 
Instead of this triglyphon, however, we here have a continuous frieze 
(^0)00^0?, Siaff(B^a) which ran round the four sides of this outer wall 
like a belt, or rather like a band uniting its two ends on the forehead 
of a victor. It was 11.9 m. (-"9 ft.) above the pavement of the colon- 
nade, and above it a painted ornamentation after the manner of a cor- 
162 
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nice completed the decorationa of the wall, which was joined, above, to 
the entablature of the outer colonnade by a ceiling, just as, below, the 
marble pavement joined the base of the columns with the wall. The 
length of the frieze was 159.42 m. (522.8 ft.), of which 21,18ni. (69.5ft.) 
covered each of the narrower walls of the front and baelt, while 58.53 m. 
(191.9 ft.) decorated each longer aide of the rectangular building. It 
consists of numerous slabs carefully joined together, almost exactly 1 m. 
(3 ft. 3.95 in. according to Stuart) in height." » 

The subject repi-esented on this frieze is generally actnowledged to 
be the procession on the occasion of the Panathenaic Festival, The 
participants in this procession started at sunrise on the last day of the 
Festival, the birthday of Athene, horn the outer Kerameikoa, passed 
through the Dipylon, the Dromas, and the chief street of the Inner 
Kerameikoa, to the market-place, then to the Eleusinion, to the north- 
east corner of the Akropolis, to the west, and through the Propylaia 
to the Temple of Athene Polias, upon whose altar the hecatombs offered 
by Athens and its dependent states were sacrificed, and a great festive 
meal concluded the whole celebration. Accordingly, in the frieze on 
the narrow west endofthe Temple is represented a. scene of preparation 
for the procession. There are groups of horsemen, many of tliein already 
mounted, others in the act of mounting, another forcing the bit into 
the mouth of his restive horse, another drawing on his boots, another 
again trying to hold back a rearing horse, and so on. The long north 
and south sides present the procession proper. In it are not only the 
divisions of horsemen, the chariots witli charioteers and hoplites ; but 
also groups of men and youths and maidens on foot carrying branches 
or vases, or musical or saci'fficial instruments of which in ancient life 
the authors give us an account. Finally there are the sacrificial cows 
and sheep which bring us to the narrow east or front side where the 
advancing maidens are met by the magistrates supposed to be awaiting 
them on tlie Akropolis. With this the procession is brought to a close, 
but the scene has only reached its climax ; for in the central portion 
of this frieze forming the front of the Temple are represented the gods 
and goddesses who are supposed to he witnessing the display in honor 
of Athene. Accordingly, Athene heads the right-hand division of gods, 
as Zeus heads the left-hand division ; and these two divisions are kept 
ai>art by the introduction of a scene supposed by many to represent 

'Waldstein, Essays <m. the Art of Fheidias, p, 191. 
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the dedication of the Peplos to Athene, by othere the preparation on 
the part of the Priest and Priestess to perform the sacriticc of tlie heca- 
tombs offered to the goddess. 

The gods, grouped on either side of the central scene, are seated in 
dignified repose beside one another. After Athene we have, accord- 
ing to Flasch,^ Hephaistos, then Poseidon, then Dionysos, and then 
Demeter (called by others, perhaps correctly, Peitho). This last figure 
and Dionysos fortunately have their heads preserved, and they form 
two of the moat perfect works that have come down to us from an- 
tiquity. After Deraeter we have Aphrodite, against whose knee the 
youthful Eros is leaning, with whom the series of gods on this side 
conies to an end. On the other side, next to Zeus, who is seated upon a 
more elaborate throne, is his divine spouse, Hera, beside whom stands as 
an attendant a youthful female figure, according to Flascb, Iris, accord- 
ing to others, Hebe or Nike. Then follows Ares, then Artemis, tlien 
Apollo, and the gods on this side are brought to a close by Hermes, 

The bodies of all these figures are in comparatively good preservation ; 
but the heads of all, with the exception of the two above mentioned, 
have been so strongly corroded and worn or broken away, that no trace 
of modelling remains. The central marble slab, beginning with Iris 
and including the central scene, ended on the otlier side with Hephais- 
tos. The upper comers of this slab were at some period broken away 
and carried with them the head and neck of Iris, which figure was thus 
found by Lord Elgin without a head and is to be seen in this state in 
the British Museum. 

The excavations carried on to the southwest of the Akropoiis, lay- 
ing bare the wall built by Kimon, and descending to great depth to the 
primeval rock of the Akropoiis, showed that after the Persian invasion 
Kimon levelled the surface of the Akropoiis and filled in all those 
portions where the rock sunk to considerable depth below the highest 
point. His wall, surrounding the entire Akropoiis, binds the whole 
compactly together and joins the rocky bosses into the complete imity of 
the levelled citadel as it has now come down to iis. All the objects 
found in the excavations carried on along this Kimonian wall in this 
and other portions of the Akropoiis, date from a period preceding the 
Persian invasion when the enemy destroyed the buildings and monu- 
ments on the citadel. And there can be no doubt that these objects 

' Zim, Parthenotifrim: Wiirzburg, 1877. 
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were throwD iu during the operation of filling up and levelling tlie 
surface of the Akropolia when Kimon undertook the restoration of the 
Athenian citadel. 

But above the wall of Kiihon, whieh is built with massive blocks 
of careful masonry, there is another wall of nondescript character, which 
projects to the present day above the surface of the AUvopolis and foiins 
a kind of parapet. This wall is composed of stones, Homan brick, and 
earthwork, and has been considered a barbarian wall. We shall recur 
presently to the date of this stmcture. 

Sticking in this wall, just where it joins the wall of Kimon, was 
found the marble fmgment with which we are now coueerned. It is 
a piece of Pentelie marble 0.275 m. in the widest portion, and 0.22 m. 
in height in the highest portion; the slab is 0.155m. thick in the 
thickest part exclusive of relief, and the highest relief is 0.05 m., 
the fracture in the back being very uneven, comparatively thin at 
the back of the head, and thickest at the top left angle : at this cor- 
ner there is a facing of about an inch in width running round the 
edge of the left side that is not visible in our plate and surrounding 
the rougher surface witliin it. It thus formed part of a frieze block, 
and has tlie same working of the sides where block joined block as is 
found in the slabs of tlie Frieze of the Parthenon which are 54 centi- 
metres in thickness. The face of this marble fragment (i'lati; xii) con- 
tains a head in low relief turned to the left, where a curved flattish 
elevation, rising from the back and shoulder of the figure, runs up- 
wards to the left edge of the fragment. The left edge and top are 
thus cleanly cut, and therefore this fragment formed the top corner of 
some relief. The head, in excellent preservation (only the tip of the 
nose has been bi-oken away), shows that simplicity and breadth of style 
and that marked technique of low relief (the edges almost undercut 
running straight down to the background) whidi distinguish the work 
of the Parthenon Frieze ; and Mr. Kavvadias, the Director General 
of Antiquities, and Mr. Stais conjectured that it was a piece of the 
Parthenon Frieze. They asked me to examine the fragment, and I 
at once felt assured that it was the head belonging to Iris in the East 
Frieze of the Parthenon, the slab to whieh it belongs now being among 
the Elgin marbles in the British Museum {f^ffvre 1). When a cast of 
this slab was produced the identification was placed beyond all donbt. 

The head and neck are turned towards the left, worked in profile, 
with a very slight turn towards the front as if to make room for a flat 
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elevation rising beside the head. This elevation was evidently a wing, 
and in the odginal was no doubt painted to indicate its detail draw- 
ing. The modelling of the head and neck are of that broad simple 
character which mark Pheidian art, and yet witli this large style 
the artist has been able to add a singular grace and chai-m to the 
nobility of ehaj-acter. The modelling of the liair is not over elabo- 
rate, in simple broadish iidges, and jet \aned m the flow of line, 
conveying well its peculiai textme It la simdar in this respect, 
to tiic excellent head of Demetei in this same fncze, ^et the whole 




FlQUBE 1. — Slab from Ike J-uat Ei-ieie of Ike Parlhetion {in Ike British M-ascam) repre- 
sealing Zeus, Hera, and Iris, to which belongs Oie neidy disconered heail of Iris, 

peculiar mode of wearing the liair is one which marks a more youth- 
ful figure. The hair falls over the brow in short curls and over the 
temples, and it had been hanging loosely down the back till, with her 
left hand. Iris collected it into a knot at the l>ack of her head. This 
is the action of the figure in tlie moment represented by the sculptor. 
There are several instances in the frieze in which male figures are rais- 
ing their hands to their heads, tying the taenia, or otherwise arranging 
tlieirhair. So, in the\VestFrieze(Michaelis}, Plateix, Fig. 2; North 
Frieze, Plate xi, Fig. 38,^ Plate xiii. Figs. 97, 125; Soutli Frieze, 

'In tliis figure we have the complete motive of the Bind umenos, both hands placed 
up tying the taenia, the right hand higher than the left hand ; and, wjien ve remeni' 
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Plate XI, Fig. 121 (a similar motive to tlie precediug one), and West 
Frieze, Plate ix, Fig. 2. 

In general, this head, whicli may well be compared to the head of 
Demet«r, is a youthful translation of tiie same type. As its dimen- 
sions (the head of the fragment is 0.09 m. from brow to eliii), that of 
Demeter 0.10. m ; from bend of nostril to the lobe of the ear in the 
fragment 0.06 m. and in Demeter 0.07 m.) are eompamtively smaller, 
the proportions being exactly those that obtain between the figure of 
Iris and the figure of Demeter. 

In the extant marble in tlie British Museum {Fig. 1), we see, on 
the right side of Iris, traces of a wing and tlie uplifted loft arm. Now 
the wing here corresponds exactly to the right wing on our fragment ; 
and, when the fragment was placed on the cast of the relief from the 
British Museum, the wrist of the upraised left hand of Iris naturally 
continued to the extant remains of the fingers of the hand clearly to 
be seen collecting the hair into a knot on the head of the fragment. 
The little finger and the third finger have been injm-ed somewhat, but 
the middle finger is quite intact. They are distinctly seen when looted 
at from above, but can be distinguished with sufheient clearness in the 
front view here given on plate xn. 

In the restorations made by Stimrt and copied by Worsley, the head 
is wrongly turned towards our right ; but, when the slight remaining 
fragment of the neck in the Iris of the British Museum is examined, 
it will be seen that the head was turned to our left, and this our frag- 
ment now places beyond a doubt. Henaing's restoration is more cor- 
rect in this respect. I am now awaiting the arrival of the cast of the 
fragment in its thickness, which Mr. Kavvadias has kindly promised 
me. This will be sent to the British Museum, and I hope to place it on 
the figure in the original frieze, when the identification, which really 
needs no further confirmation, will be settled beyond all dispute. 

The question of the history of this centra! slab and of our head must 
be dwelt upon in a few words. As is known, the Pai'thenon remained 
in its original condition until the close of the fifth or beginning of the 
sixth century A. D., when it was converted into a Christian church. 
Some authorities now iiold that this was done under Coustantine. The 

bee the statue of a youthful Anadumenos by Pheidias mentioned by Pausanias (vi. 
4, 5), we Euty he justified in conjecturing that this subjecf, repeated in the famons 
statue of Polyldeitos, and applied to graceful female fignvea of which bo many adap- 
tations have come down to as, may liave been the invention of Pheidias. 
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alteration then made in the structure was the transference of the main 
entrance from the east to the west, and in the east end an apse was 
built. This probably necessitated the taking down of the central slab. 
Carrey, in 1674, did not see it, and omits it from the drawings of the 
frieze, Pierre Eabin, in his letter to the Abb6 PScoil' in 1672, after 
describing the Frieze, mentions one slab as being not in its place, but 
behind the door of the Temple (then Mosque). In Chandler's time 
(1765) it was let into the wail of the ibrtress. He refers to it as the 
piece which probably ranged in the centre of the cell and contained " a 
venerable person with a beard reading in a large volume which is partly 
supported by a boy." '' No doubt the priest with the boy and the cloak. 
In 1785, Worsley saw it lying on the ground before the east front of 
the Temple ; while, according to Visconti, it is again immured in a 
house whence Lord Elgin's workmen took it.* Thus, the slab remained 
for about thirteen centuries detached from its place on the Akropolis. 
But in taking down this heavy block the top corners were probably 
chipped off; the right one contained no figure, the left one this head 
of Iris. Now it is unlikely that this small fragment would have re- 
mained about in such excellent preservation for any length of time. 
And thus, shortly after the removal of the slab, it was probably used 
in the building of the wall in which it was found, which wall is thus 
likely to belong to the Byzantine period. Now the central figures of 
the Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon were not extant when Carrey 
made his drawings in 1 674, fourteen years before the destruction of the 
Temple by the Venetians under Morosini. These were, in all like- 
lihood, removed to make some large windows or similar structures in 
the east front of the temple, when it was converted into a church. And, 
if these figures were then thrown from their places and reduced to frag- 
ments on the ground, it is likely that portions of them are also im- 
mured in this wall, which ought therefore to be taken down and 
examined. It can easily be erected again in its present picturesque 
condition ; and I am happy to say that the Commission recently ap- 
pointed to consider what remains to be done on the Akropolis, unani- 
mously decided to examine this wall. 

By the discovery of this fragment, another important light is thrown 
upon the question of the genuineness of reduced Roman casts of the 

'P. MiCHABLis, Der Parthenon, Anliang ni, p. 336, 31. 
' Travels in Greece : Oxford, 1776, p. 61. 
^ Walbsteih, Hid. p. 264. 
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Frieze, the bearings of which upon tlie genaineness of the terracotta 
plaques at Paris, Copenhagen, and Koine I have discussed in Note F 
of Essay vii of my Essays on the Art of Fhddias. On ps^e 265, 1 put 
the question, "Are the Roman casts, which have certainly been in ex- 
istence since 1840, reductions taken by Collard precisely from the early 
casts of Choiseul-Goufiier, reduced perhaps by Andreoli?" and I in- 
clined then to answer in the affirmative. But the fragment shows this 
not to have been the case : for in the Roman east the head of Iris is 
turned towards our right, and has thus evidently beeu inHuenced by 
the restoration of Stuart. The Roman east of the Frieze is thus not 
connected with the originals in a more perfect state than Lord Elgin 
forwarded them to London. Though this does not yet finally prove 
the terracottas I found, to be forgeries, it goes far to make this probable. 
It is by such discoveries that this question will finally be decided, and 
not by mere a^ertions on the part of those who have not carefully 
studied all the points and have in no way contributed by unwarrant- 
able expression of opinion to the settling of the problem. 

Finally, I should like to mention that I desired in treating of this 
head to dwell upon the method of representing the eye in the heads 
from the Parthenon, In a note to an article on a head in Madrid pui>- 
lished by me in ISS^I pointed to the peculiar treatment of the upper 
eyelid, which treatment forms a conclusive chronological landmark for 
GEreek sculpture. In ail the eyes of the Archaic period down to, say, 
the year 460 b. c, the eyelids join at their outer angle on one plane. 
After this period, owing, no doubt, to the influence of pictoriid art, 
and the consideration of the shadows thrown by the brow on the upper 
eyelid in real life, the upper lid is carried beyond and over the lower 
lid at the outer angles. In tlie sculptures of the Parthenon we have 
the first indication of this innovation, some eyes having the oH treat- 
ment, others the new ; and after that period the projecting upper eyelid 
becomes the rule. I have for a long time examined eyes of ancient 
statues with this consideration, and what was conjecture has taken the 
form of a law. I hope, with the aid and co-operation of iVTr. C. D. 
Freeman, to publish the results of this investigation with niiraerons 
illustrative instances. 

(,'harL£S Waldstein. 

American School, Athens, 
January, 1889. 

''Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. v, p. 174. 
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THE DECREES OF THE DEMOTTOXIDAI. 
A STUDY or THE ATTIC PHKATKY. 



In the Atheniau State as constituted by Kleisthenes, every citizen 
belonged to three subordinate political corporations ; he was member 
at once of a tribe, a deme, and a phratry. Of these three, the last 
was the least conspicuous. The phratry did not rival the deme in the 
frequency of its meetings and the importance of its affairs ; nor did it 
enter, like the tiibe, into the political and military organization of the 
State. But it liad in its keeping an important trust, that of prevents 
ing the inti'usion of illegitimate membei's into the body politic. This 
tmst it shared in a measure, it is true, with the deme ; but inasmuch 
as both male and female children were I'eceived into the phratry, and 
that, as a rule, in their earliest yeare, while the deme enrolled in its 
i-^iater only males, receiving them at the age of seventeen, we can 
hai-dly go wrong in regai-ding the phratry as the chief guardian of the 
purity of Athenian citizenship. An acquaintance with it is tlius essen- 
tial to an understanding of Atlienian political life. 

Our principal literary soui-ces of information on the subject are as 
follows :' (1) Ainstotle, in the 'Aflijuataiv lioXireCa, gave an account 
of the oi^uization which he conceived to have existed at Athena be- 
fore the profound reforms of Kleisthenes. The passage is preserved 
in a more or less garbled form by Hai-pokration, Pollux, and other lexi- 
cc^raphers, and is given verbatim in the Patmian Scholia published in 
the Bulletin de Chrrespondatice SeUhdqiie (vol, i, p. 152). Accoi'ding 
to this, eaeh of the four original tribes consisted of three phratries, 
eaeli phratry of thirty gentes, and each gens of thirty men. This 
account is so artificial in its numerical symmetry, and so fiinciful in the 
reasons assigned for it, as to excite the gravest doubts of Aristotle's com- 
petence as a witness for the period In question. Where, indeed, could 
he have obtained full and trustworthy information ? As to whether 
the phratries were affected by the reforms of Kleisthenes, Aiistotle has 

'8ee especially Platneb, Beitrdge iur Kenntaiss des aUdackea Bedtts ; Meieb, De 
gesiiliMe alika ; Busoi/r, Griechische Slaale- uwi Bechtedt^tiima; 1150, in Iwon Mai- 
ler's Handbuch der Idasnischev, Alteriumswiesenscha/i, Bd. iv, I have not been able lo 
KeeSAiTppE, De phralriis attkis {Gottingen, 1886/7), 
170 
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left US two iiiifoftimately ambiguous notices. One is in tlie politics 
(vi. 4 ; Bekk.) and seems to say that the phratries, as well as the tribes, 
were then remodelled and increased in number. The otliei' is in the 
recently discovered fragments of tlie 'AOijvaCcov lioXiTela (ii, a Land- 
wehr) and seems to say just the contraiy,^ (2) Several writers of the 
fiftli and fourth centuries B, c, refer to the phratries of their own day. 
The most instructive of these references are in Isaios and the private 
orations of Demosthenes (genuine and spurious). These are the chief 
basis of our knowledge, (3) Scraps of relevant information, and of 
misinformation as well, are pi-eserved by scholiasts and by the lexi- 
cogi'aphers, Harpokration, Pollux, Hesychios, Suidas, etc. 

Inscriptions have until lately yielded little to supplement this scanty 
literary evidence. That little may be classified thus : (1) the decrees 
of the Ekklesia conferring citizenship on a foreigner, i-egnlai'Iy author- 
ize him to be enrolled as a member of such tribe, deme and phratry 
as he may choose {elvat tjivXfj'i Koi S^ftou ual <^paTpia<i ^9 av ^ovXijrat, 
or some similar fonnula. This is the regulai' order of mention. Only 
in CIA, II, 115' do we find B^fiov xal 0yX.^s teal <fiparpi.a^^). (2) Two 
temenos boundarj'-stones give us names of phratries, the only names 
indisputably known, and one of these in a mutilated form, viz., the 
'Aj(vidSai* and the ©eppiic .... at,' Two other boundary-stones, 
one of the ZaavaSat^ and one of the 'EXaaCBai./ give names with re- 
gard to which it is impossible to decide whether they belonged to gentes 
or phratries. (3) Two short fragments of phi-atrial decrees, eulogizing 
desei-ving members, are given in CIA, 11, 598, 599. The Dyaleis of 
600, who enact a decree in reference to the lease of a piece of real 
estate, are probably to be regarded, not, with Kohler, as a phratry, but, 
with Buermann,* Gilbert,' and Busolt,"' as a union of two phratries. 

Such was, in outline, the material available for the study of the Attic 
phratries down to 1883. In that year there was found at Tatoi", the 



'The Oiffieulty of dealing with these two Btatements is illustrated by the case of 
BusoiT, who in his Orieehkehe Ge3efticA(e(pp. 394-5), pubiished in 1885, decides that 
Kleiathenes did not meddle with the phratries, hut in his Qriechisehe J-toiiiniei- (p. 
144(11)), published in 1887, reverses this decision. 

'Cf. BuEKMANS, Jahrb.JUr Phil., Suppl.,lX, 643 ; DnnajBERGBR, Sylloge Inscr. Gmec, 
43, note 7. 

'DiTTENBESGEfi, 5i(%e, 302; CM, 11, 1653. =CId, 11, 1652. 

* DrtTEBSEKGEK, iS5(iiopG, 303. 'C/ossicai^euieui, ni, p, 188. 

'Op.cit., 645, Note. > Griech. StaalmlterlUmtr, s, 199'^'. 

'" Giiech. Stoats- v/nd JRechteaileiiwmer, 145'*'. 
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site of the deme of Dekeleia, a stele, on the front of which were pre- 
served 57 lines of a phratrial decree, dat«d in the year ^'d^/b B. c. and 
dealing with the phratr/s most vital duties. This was published by 
Koumanoudes in the 'E^ijyiiepl? 'ApxaioXoryiK^ (1883, 69 ff.) and by 
Kiihler in tlie Addenda to the second volume of the Attie Corpus 
(841''). It has been made the snbjeet of special ai-ticles by Szaato in 
the Wielnisches Museum (1885, 506-520) and by Gilbert in the Jahr- 
bucherfur PhUologie (1887, 23-28). Szanto's paper is ingenious and 
su^estive, but is pervaded by a most impTObable view of the relation 
of phratry to gens, and maiTed besides by some downiHglit and inex- 
cusable blunders. Gilbert corrects Szanto on oue important point, the 
question as to where that portion of the dea'ee which was intended to 
be of permanent application begins, but hazai-ds a theorj' of his OA\'n 
which is now demonstrably false. For in the summer of ISSSthestone 
bearing this inscription was cleaned, with the ]'esult that the back also 
was found to be inscribed. Of the new text, published by Pantazides 
in the 'E^jj/iept? (newspaper) of Sept, 1/13, 1888, and by Lolling in 
the ' Kp-)(aioXoyiKov AeXriov for August, linea 1-55 were engraved at 
the same time with the portion previously published and form its con- 
tinuation. These lines, like those on the front, ai-e engraved trroiyTj- 
hov, with occasional aberrations. Two or three lines are apparently 
all that ia lost at the end of the part on the face of the stone. Lines 
56-68 were added many yeai's aftei'ward. So fer as I can judge from 
an excellent squeeze (I have not seen the stone), this portion would 
belong to the third cent. b. c. or the first part of the second. The let- 
ters are extremely irregular and unevenly spaced, which malies a more 
exact determination of the date peculiarly difficult. AeKeXee? for 
AeKeXeet? in B, 65 is probably only a blunder of tJie stone-cutter. I 
give below the text of the whole document, with the restorations of 
Kohier and Lolling, followed by a translation. The foot-notes do not 
touch upon orthographical peculiarities, of which thei-e are several. 

TEXT. 

Face A. 

iepev'i 0eofio)po? Ev^(w'T^'So " duleypa-^p-e xal ear^jire rijv rrTrfKijv. \ 

" The words eedSojpos Ei^an-ISo are engraved m Tosata. Tlie letters, if regulariy 
distributed, would have joBt filled the space. Instead of this, the letters of Qe6hufas 
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lepeaxrvva rail iepel SiBovai rjaSe ' atrb to fteio '^ K(o\i}V, ttXcu- 
pov,S\i,''^apyvpio\\\' uttoto KopeCo KaiX{j\v,TrXevpov,6'i,iXa-n}pa 
XOwi,Ki,a\lov, oivo ri/iij(ov, ap-yvpLo K | 

Taoe eSo^ev rot'; (jipdrepa-c eVi] ^opfitcovo'i dp^ovTOs 'AOrjvai- 
oi,\<i, <^paTpiap-)(pvTO'i Se IIayTa/cX,e|o5 e'^ Ot'o ' ] 

lepo/cX^? etTTE' oiroToi. p/qwoi BieBiKaa-l&Ticrav icaTO, tov vofxov 
Tov Ai;/iOTtQ)i'(.S[oi', BiaStKauac irepl avraiv rhf i^paTep\a'i adriKa 
p-dXa, VTro(yxpp,evo<i Trpoi to A|[o? to (ppuTpCo, (jiepovTO.'; riji/ 
■\jr^(jiOV d-7r\6 TO 0Q)p.o ■ '' OS S' &v So^tj p-ij &v i^pa,T7}p ea-a\y9?ivai„ 
e^aXei-^dra to ovop,a auTO 6 tep[ei)? koX 6 tf>paTpCap')^of! etc to 
ypap^fMiTeilo to ev AijpoTtcuvtBoii/^^ Kal to avTiypd^\o' '^ 6 Be 
ea-ayayoiv tov u-TroBiKaa-devTa 6<j>e\iXSTQ} exaTov Bpa^at lepdv 
t€)i Ad TJwt <^paTpici>t " eawpd/TTev Se to dpyvpiolf tovto top 
lepea ical rov ^paTplap-)(p\v ^ avTO? otftelXev . ttjv Se Bi.aSiicaa-i.av\ 
TO XoiTTov evai t5>i vaTepai. STet ^ &t &\v to KOpeop duaiji, Trft 
JCopemriBt 'AiraT\opCa)V ' <f>ipev Be ttjh ^^^oy d-rro to ^a)/j,o. e\&v 
Be Ti? ffoX'TjTat e^elvah es Aij/iOTtMi'l tSas, Siv av diTO-^^itTmvTat, 
e^elvai au\rai' eXea'6ai B^ iir avToi<i (Tvvrjyopo^ t\op AeKeXei&p 
aiKOP "iripTe dvhpa<i VTre\p rptdKovTa sTt] yeyopoTa'i, tovtov Be | 



are crowded, ivith the result of leaving a blank space sufficient for tivo lettorB after 
EdipavrlSo. I conjecture tliat, after the name had been once engi-aved, the priest 
desired Co add his demoiikmi, and tliat this was attempted and found impracticable. 

" Tlial the tie'm' was tlie offering for a young child and the Koupeiof that for an 
[adopted] lad [or man], as Adousi' Mommsen conjectured {HeoTlologie, 308) and as 
IdPSins, even after the publication of the first pact of this text, was disposed to belieTe 
(Meier laid SchBiaaim'sAttiscJier B-ocess,") S<^' Buch, Note 1G5), is now definitively 
disproved. See S, 57-60. I can suggest nothing better than (he explanation of 
KoHLEB, which has been generally adopted, that the /i^'iov was the offering for a 
daughter, and the voilpEiov that for a eon. 

"This is the reading of Koumanoudes. Kohler's jctuXfli' TiKeupiva^ is lo me unin- 
telligible. [Compare the sacrificial calendai' from Kos, Jown. SeUea. Studies, 1888, 
p. 335: Wsi hpf[l! ««! Uph'] ^ap4x^i-{y)4p-n Si oCara.— A. C. M.] 

" A solemn mode of voting, perhaps the usual one in the phratries ; cf. Hekod., 
Vin. 123 ; Plbt., r/wmist, 17 ; Plot., Per. 32 ; Dem., sxm. 14 (ed. Bekker). 

'^ This construction occurs elsewhere only with deme-namea of gentile form, and 
indicates that the Demotionidai were a local body. See MmsTEEHANS, Oram. d. atl. 
/nseftriflenf^ f 83, 19(M. 

^The copy, it is implied, was not kept in Demotionidai ; perhaps in Athens. I 
conjecture that the copy was intended as a protection agmnst tampering with the 
record and against the confusion which would result if the register should be injored 
or lost. That such a safeguard was desirable may be seen from Dem., xliv. 41 ; 
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35 e^opKKxrdrm o tf>paTpl,ap)(Oi koX 6 i€pe\v<i am'ijfop^a'ev to. Siicaio- 
TftTd Kal OK I ida-ev oBiva fit) ovra i^pdrepa ^pa-TpLi^ev ■ oto B' av 
T&v e<jieVTa>v dTroyfr^tjiCa'aJVTaU ^-rj/iorirfDvlBai, ot^ieiXeTW j;tX.i.as 

40 Spojx/iA? lepa.<; rail Ad tw( ^i-paTpioti, • ea-7rp\aTTeTa Be ro apyv- 
piov TovTo o lepev'i \ to AeKeXemv o'Iko t} oyro? o0«XeTW. i\^eivai 
Si Koi aXKtoi, T(oi ^o\op,ev(tii ™]j' tpparepaiv i<r7Tpd.TTev Tfot koi.- 

45 i/wt ■ " TaO| [ra] 6' hai airo ^opp.Latvo'; apxovTot }^ eiri.\{>^~\rj4>i'K^v 
8e Tov tf>paTp!,ap-)(OV irepX S>v a\v BiaZticdXev Berjt icaTa tov eviavrhv \ 
eicaaTov ' '' iav Be p,Tj e-m'^7j^lfTi)i., o^eA-^rjo) TrePraKOcria'; opaj(jj,di; 

50 Updi Twi All I [t]w( ^parpioy[i ' ejirTrpdrrev Se top tepea | l_ic}al 
aX\ol_p TOP ^o]'K6p,evop to >ip7i!p[oi/ | [to]{1t[o tw( Kotvwt]. to 
he XoiTTOv a^ev to, \ [jj,ela koX to K6pei\a e? AeieeXeiav eirl t1[oj' 

55 ^(Dfi.ov • ectv Be /itj O'jtKTTji. iirl to Qwfio, o0|[e\eT<o 7r€PT'^K0VT'}a 
SpaxpMf lepa,^ tw|[( Atl tSu <^parp'tai ■ eV]7rpaTTeTw Be 6 iep\[ev^ 
TO ap'^vpiov TOVTO ■fjl auTO'i 6^eijK.i\Tm . — — — 

Face B. 
eap Be Ti. tovtwv BiaKwKvrii, ottoi, hv o l\epev<i wpoypdtfrrii, epOav- 
6a dyev to. iiet\a Kal to. KOpeia ' irpoypd^ev Be TrpoTre/tTrJTa t^s 
5 AopTTtra? ev irivaKbat Xe\evKa}p\eii<iit p.'^XaTTOv^ r) inridafnaCrai. 
OTTO Hv Ale/ceXet-^? ■7Tpoa-<J30iT&ari,p ev dirrei?^ to 8|e -^^itTp^ ToBe 
Kal rd lepemavva dvay\pd-^ai tov lepia ev (TTrfKrii Xtdlviji ■irp\6<Tdev 

" The common fa/ad; cf. Theoph., Ghar. xxx. 5. The fund of Zeus Phratrios was 
the fund of tlie phratrj'. 

^* According to Szakto, eTerything preceding tiCth S' ilvai (escept the sentence 
Titv 5i , . . . Bw/w, lines 26-29, which lie regards as standing out of ils proper con- 
nection) belongs to the provisions for the immediate future, and the ravra S' eii'iiiniarks 
the beginning of the permanent lavf . But, as Gilbert pointed out, if the pronoun 
referred to vfhat follows, it would probably be riZf. More decisive is the presence, 
in the next clause, of 8s, which ia irreconcilable with Szanto's view. The permanent 
law begins with t^f Bt SiaSiKairftti' in line 26. The aorists iKitrtm, ^ofiKuadrBi, make 
nodifflcnlty; c/. £, :?9 and Meisterhans, op. cii. ; Anm. 1638. 

'*8zAiiTO twice (pp. 607, 518) gives the sense of this as being dass der Phratriarch 
jedea Jdhr die Absliiamung daruber eiiiatdeilen luAe, vier diadUxiairt wei'den saUe. As if 
Sy tty Scr) could he an indirect question I 

" This crasis would not occur in a decree of the Ekklesia ; MEiSTBBHANa, qp.cii., J 24. 

'^ Lolling refers to Ltsias, xxiii. 3, whidi mentions " the barber's shop near the 
Hermae" as tlie place Im ol Asiie\iTs irpoiripoiTairii', BI.ASS says that we have no in- 
dications OS to the dat« of this oration {Ati. Bei-edaamkeii, i, 632). But, surely, the 
presence of Plataeans in Athens implies a date prior to 387 or not much later ; see 
Paus., rx. I. 4. This was probably, then, the place in 396/o. But the wording of 
the clause Swo .... npoir^oiTmriv provides for possible changes. 
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10 TO ^{D/^o AeKeXetaa-tv reXea-i To\ti eaVTo. NiwoSTj/io? etire " tA 
/j,ev ak\a Kar\& r^ irporepa i^5;0to-/iaTa a KeTai -n-epl T|e? etcra- 
7(»7Jj9 T&v iralSfiiv icaX tJ)? hia^itcatrta^, to? Se ftdpTvpa'; Tpei, 

15 S!e(/)?;lTaieVtT^((liia«ptc7-ei, 'n"ape%60'^aie«T|iwi'eayT5^(a(7<DTCui' 
/tapTvpovTa<; to. VTrepaiTa3fj,e(vaf^ [ Kal e'KOfoivvra'i Tov Ala rov 
^pdrpiov ■ I p-apTvpev Se T09 fidpTvpw; Kal iiro/j.vv\vat ej(pp,evo^ 
TO ^wp.3 ■ e^y Bk p.fi &a-i ev r|w(() Bidawi, totwi toctoto( rot- 

20 dptOfiov, i\/c T03V aXXwv tjipaTepav wapeyea-Oii} . OTav\ Be r/i fi 
oiaStKaa-ia, 6 tfiparpiap')(p'i firj ■rr\\_p'\6Tepov SiBoto) Trjiv) ^jrijifiov 
Trepl tS)V 7r(ii|S(i)y tok a-jraa-t <^pdTep<n, Trplv av ol av\TO to el<ra- 

25 ryofiei/o diatr&rat Kpv^Zrjv a.|[7r]o to ySw/iO i^iepovTe'; ttjv i^rji^ov 
Sia-\frri<f>\la-<i}VTaf Kalrd^ y^r'^fjio^Td'iTOTWv ivav\T[oii r&v aTrdvTfaii 
(jipareptov tSiv ■jrapQv\Tii>v ev rfp, u'yopdi 6 i^paTpiapyp'; Btap\tSiiti- 

30 adrm ical dvayopevirw oirorep av\ ^^ij^tVaii'Tat' edv Se ■yfnjtpio'a- 
p,ev(av tCiv 6\i,aiToir5)V ?pai avTOK t^pdrepa ol d\Xo\i <l>pdTepe<i 
aTro^lrf/ipicrojiiTat, 6<peiX6vT\(ov eKUTOv tpa-)(jia^ iepa<i twi Au t&i 

35 ^[paTpCai. ol 6iaa-S)Tai, -TrXtjv ouoi av t5)v \ dcaamTwi/ KUTijyopoi 
i} evavTiOfj^vot | (palvoiVTai iv 7tj( BtaBiKai7iaL " eav Se | d'iro-<^^l- 
amvTai ol OiatriaTai, 6 Se elad\ywj' ei^iji eh To^ o[7r]avTa9, T019 Se 

40 a-7raiT\ i Bo^ei, ivai <ppdTqp, evypatj>ecTdm eh T\a icoivh ypafi/iaTeta.^ 
eav Se a7roi|i"i;i^tVw|yT[a]t ol airavTei;, o^etXeT&j exaTov Spalj^fLai 
lepai r&t Ad tw( ^parployt " eav Se | diro-^ri^ia-afi.eviitv Ta>v 9ia- 

45 (ToiTwv p,r) e(f>^\i eh TOf diravTO,!;, Kvpta eiTTW 'q (/7ro-i|r^(^|(o-(.? rj 
tS)v 6iaa-03TMV ol Se BtaaSiTai. p.e\Ta roiv SXKfov ifiparepwv [lij 
<j)epovTti)v rrjv \ i^Tf^ov irepX twv iralttov rmv eic to Oidao \ to 
aurwv. TO Be ■\jr-^<i>i,a-/ia roSe 7rpo(ravay\pa'\lrdT(o 6 lepeii'i {e)h TtjV 

50 o-T'^Xtip ttjv Xl\81vijv. "OpKO^ /lapTvpav ewl tiji el<Taya>Y(el t&v 
TalBtof ftapTvpm hv elvdiyei eujuTMt vov Icai totok yv^iriov iy 
7f[/ieT|j)9. dX'tjB-^ Tavra vi) tov Ala tov 0pdTpio\v. euopKo(v)Ti fiev 

55 fioi TToXX^ Kal dyoBh. h\ai, el S' i-TTiopKot/riv, TavavTia?* 

"AccordiiiKtoLoLLiNo, lines Il-15are written in rcwtHYi, which may partly account 
for the awltward and ungnunmatical expression, Tois >icipTupo! TpsTs is anomaloua for 
to!js Tpe« fidpTvpas) cj. Eeil, Zut SylL imscf. BoeoL, p. 620. iropf'xurflai does douhle 
duty, being needed in both relative and antecedent clauses. I do not see the force 
of M in ImfpaTd/ifya, but it Seems to have been thought important, since, by omitting 
it, the fparr^/ifna could have been written entire, whereas, as it is, the last two letters 
had to be omitted altogether. 

"These were called, above, tJ •j-pa^i^ioTfroi' t4 4y Aij/iotioij'iSbi' ko! ri tip-riypaipoe, 
'*The wording of tliis oath is eKtremely muddled ; probably the work of Nibode- 
raOB, who seems to have been exceptionally illiterate and bungling. 
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Meiie^efo? elvrev' &eS6-j($ai rot? ^pdrepui "Trepl \ t^? eiuarfoi^'i 
Tf5/t irai&av, ra jiev oXKa /caJTa. ra irporepa i^^tojj.aTa, 07ra>'i S 

60 av fitSwiTt ot I (fipa-Tepei Toii^ fieXKovTa<; elrrdyeaSai, aTro\ypci<fiea6ai 
Twt vpcoTOii ^ eret ^ w( av to Kovpeolv dyei to ovop,a iraTpoQev koX 
ToO Sjj/ioti nal tijI? /j.rjTpO'; TraTpoSev KOi tov Sij/iov •irpo'i top\ 

65 ippaTpLapy(oii ' TOV Se i^paTpia\j>-)(pv WTroypailfJa/iei'wc ava^pd- 
i^avTa eK\Ti,6evai oirov av Ae/ijIeXee? ivpotri^oiToxyv, iKTid[^ivai Se 
Koi TOV lepia] | ava/ypdi^avTO, iv aaviBi^wi XetiKut ev T&i (Vp]|- 
(5( TTj? AjjtoO? .^° TO Se ■v/i-[^i^n7/ia ToSe Trpotravaypd^frai I et9 T))]i' 

TRANSLATION. 

Theodoros, toii of Eupliantides, pni:«t oi /liis PLratrios, had thin 
stele engraved and erected 

The sacrificial poitions due to tht, piiest aie as tollows : from the 
melon, a haunch, a lib, an eai and three obols of money ; from tlie 
houreion, a haunch, a lib, an eai, a quait-eake, a half-chous of wine, 
and a drachma of money 

The following deciees Meie pa&ted bi the phiaters in the ai'dionship 
of Phormion at Athens [396/5 b. c] and the pliratriai'cliate of Panta- 
kles of Oion ; 

On the motion of Hieroklea : For all i\'ho have not yet been sub- 
jected to a diadilxiBia according to the law of the Demotionidai, the 
phraters, having promised in the name ofZeusPhratrios so to do, shall 
hold a diadikasia immediately, taking their ballots from the altar. 
And, whoever be found to have been introduced illegally, the priest 
and the phratriareh shall erase his name from the register kept in 
Demotionidal and from the copy thereof. And he who introduced tlie 
rejected member shall be fined 100 drachmas, to be devoted to Zeus 
Phrati'ios, This money the priest and the phratriareh shall collect, or 
be responsible for the amount. 

In future the dtadikama shall be held in the year- following that in 
which the houreion is sacrificed, on the Koureotis of the Apatouria, the 
ballots being taken from the altar. And, if any disfrancliised member 

" Trpii-rip for wfoTipif is extraordinary. It may help to prop up tlie three similar 
examples given by KtiHUEB, OHeeh. Qi-amn., n, 22 (Abist., Birds, 824 should not 
have been cited), two at least of which have been corrected by critioa. Cf, the cases 
of irpiTDt with genitive quoted in Stephanos, Thesauni^, s. v. ■apaTO!. 

*' Probably in Dekeleia. 
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wishes to appeal to the Demotionidai, he shall have the right. In these 
cases the house of Dekeleians shall choose five men above tliii-ty yeare 
of age as advocates, to whom the phi'ati'iareh and the priest shall 
administer an oath to be absolutely just in their advocacy and not to 
allow any one illegally to belong to the phratiy. And every appellant 
rejected by the Demotionidai shall be fined 1000 drachmas, to be de- 
voted to Zeus Phratrios. This money the priest of the house of Deke- 
leians shall collect, or be responsible for the amount. And it sliall 
also be pei'missible for any other plu'ater who wishes to collect this for 
the common fund. These provisions shall be in foree from the archon- 
ahip of Phorraion. 

The phratriarch shall every year put to vote the cases of those for 
whom a diadikaaia is required. Othenvise, he shall be fined 500 drach- 
mas, to be devot«d to Zens Phratrios. This money the priest, or any 
one else who wishes, shall collect for the common fund. 

In future the ■msia and the kowda shall be talien to the altar in 
Dekeleia. And, if they be not sacrificed on the altar, the offender 
shall be fined 50 drachmas, to be devoted to Zeus Phratrios. This 
money the priest sliall collect, or be responsible for the amount. . . . 
And, if any of these causes prevent, the niaia and tiie kourda sliall be 
taken to whatever place the priest may advertise, the said advertise- 
ment to be made four days before the Dorpia on a whitewashed boai'd 
not less than a span broad at the usual resort, for the time being, of 
the Dekeleians in the city. 

This decree, together with the priest's portions, the priest shall have 

engraved at liis own expense on a stone stele in Dekeleia before the altar. 

On the motion of Nikodemos : The earlier deci-eea in force in regard 

to the introduction of childi'eii and the diadikasia are hereby amended 

as foUows : 

The tkree witnesses whom it has been required to produce for the 
examination shall be fellow-thiasotes of tte applicant, t&stifying to the 
matters of inquiry and confirming their word by an oath in the name 
of Zens Phratrios. And the witnesses sliall touch the altar during 
their testimony and oatli. And, if there be not so many in the tliiasos 
in question, they shall lie fm'nished from the othei' phraters. 

At the diadikada the phratriarch shall not permit the whole body 
of phraters to vote in regard to the cliildren, until the fellow-thiasotes 
of the candidate himself have voted secretly, taking their ballots from 
the altar. And the phratriarch shall coimt their ballots before tlie 
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whole body of pbratei'a present at the meeting and proclaim which way 
they have voted. And if, when the thiasotes have voted favorably, 
the rest of the phraters vote adversely, the thiasotes, except those who 
openly denounce or oppose [the child] at the diadihxsia, shall be fined 
100 drachmas [apiece], to be devoted to Zeus Phratrios. On the othei' 
hand, if the thiasotes vote adversely and the applicant [?', e., father or 
guardian] appeal to the whole body and the whole body decide that 
the child belongs to the phratiy, he shall be enrolled in the genei'al 
registers ; but, if the whole body vote adversely, he [i. e., the fether 
or guardian] shall be fined 100 drachmas, to be devoted to Zeus Phraf 
trio3. And, if, when the thiasotes have voted adversely, no appeal is 
taken to the whole body, tlie adverse vote of the tliiaaotes shall be 
decisive. And the members of any thiasos shall not vote vnih the rest 
of the phraters on the children of their own thiasos. 

This additional decree the priest shall have engraved on the stone 
stale. 

Oath of witnesses at the introduction of children : I testify that 
this child whom he introduces as his son is the legitimate child of 
a lawful wife. This is true, by Zeus Phratrios. [I pi-ay] that 
much good may befall me if I swear tnily, and the contrary if I 
swear falsely. 

On the motion of Menexenos : Resolved by the phraters to amend 
the former decrees in regard to the introduction of children, as foUoivs : 
In order that the phratci-s may know those who are to be introduced, 
there shall be presented to the phratriarch, during the yeai' before the 
hywrdon is brought, a written statement of the name [of each chQd], 
with the father's name and deme, as well as the mother's name, mth 
her father's name and deme. And, when the statements have been 
made, the phrati'iarch shall inscribe them and post them up at the nsual 
resort, for the time being, of the Dekeleiins and the priest also shall 
inscribe them on a white board and post it up ui the temple of Leto. 
This additional decree siiall be engi \\ td < n tht btone stele. 

COMMENT. 

The foregoing document is difficult of comprehension especially for 
two reasons. In the fii'st place, the subjects of eltyevyayj] and BiaSi- 
Koa-la, with which these psephisms deal, are not hei-e taken up for the 
first time. As regards the A'adifcosiix, to be sure, Szanto^and Busolt^ 

" Op. eit., ri07. " Grieeh. All., ^ 160. 
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are (or were) of another opinion. Regarding tlie Demotionidai as a 
gens, with which our phratry was intimately connected, either as con- 
tained in it (Szanto) or containing it (Busolt), they see in the "law of 
the Demotionidtii " a recent enactment of the gens, and suppose that 
the diadikcma was in the archonship of Phormion first introduced into 
oui' phratry and presumably into otliers as well. Now, it may be, as 
Szanto and Busolt have assumed, tliat the first of our phratrial pse- 
phisms is symptomatic of the same movement which found expression 
in the archonship of Eukleides in the revival of the law, that only 
those should be citizens bott of whose parents were citizens, though the 
interval of time, eight yeai's, is hardly &vorable to such an assump- 
tion. But, at any rate, the psephism of HicTOkles does not introduce 
a new practice. If the " law of the Demotionidai " had been a I'ecent 
enactment, it would almost certainly have been called a ■<^(^i<T(ia : 
and the language, "all who have not yet been subjected to a ditxdi- 
kcma according to the law," implies that some have abeady passed 
that oi'deal. The law is not a novelty, but it has been laxly observed, 
and is now to be again enfoi-eed. Furthermore, as we now know, there 
have been one or more earlier psephisms of the phratry iu regard to 
elffo/foi^r) or ^lahiKOcrla or both. The -n-porepa -ylrriif^iafiaTa to whicli 
NikodemoB refers (B, 11) may include the psephism of Hieroldes, but 
imply at least one l>esides. The measure now enacted presuppose the 
immemorial vofio'i and the previous legislation, of whose precise nature 
we are ignorant.^ 

In the second place, the style of our document is exti'emely clumsy 
and inexact. Attention has been called above to the illiterate syntajc 
of certein passages. What is iav more serious is the inconsecutiveneaa, 
the incompleteness and the ambiguity in statement of principles. It 
requires talent and training of a high order to frame a good law, and 
these the legislative methods of the Athenians did not tend to develop. 
Ijeastof all were such qualities likely to be found in the euboi-dinate, 
rural corporations, as these psephisms bear witness. Hence it is use- 
leas to bring to bear upon them strict rules of interpretation. 

In consequence of these difficulties, a complete and certain explana- 
tion of these decrees is impossible so long as our materials remain what 
they are. The way in which the newly discovered text lias tbroivn 

'"The words ous rfp^jTai M t^ kmnpiati Trapexf<r»ai seem to me to refer to a previous 
psephism. The novelty in Nilrodeoios' measure was not the requirement of witneeseB, 
but the requirement that they should be of the thinsos of the candidate, 
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some ingenious theories to the winds is a warning against over-confi- 
dence in dealing with riddles still unsolved. Nor, even if the consti- 
tution and procedure of this pai'ticular phratry lay clearly before us, 
would it be safe to assume that all tlie Attic phratrics were cut out on 
the same pattera and pursued the same methods. There was of course 
a fundamental likeness between phratiy and phratry. The conditions 
of membership must have been tlie same for all,*' being none other tlian 
the conditions of Athenian citizenship. But beyond this the variation 
may have been wide. Om' stele shows us one phratry modifying its 
rules and regulations. If the same phratry performed its duties in 
different ways at different times, how raucli more is such difference 
likely to have existed between different phi'atries. Yet, in spite of all 
these difficulties and limitations, the new text sheds enough additional 
light to justify a review of the whole subject. 

One thing which is now put beyond a perad venting is, that the mem- 
bers of this phratry did not all belong to one deme. Szaiito, who regai'ds 
the phiatiies in general as subdivisions of the demes, aavi no difficulty 
in supposing that all the membei-s of this phratry ^ve1■e of the deme 
Oion, to which the phratriarch Pantakles belonged, in spite of the tacts 
that the inscription was found at Dekeleia and the meetings for the 
admission of children were required to be held in tliat deme (^, 52 ff.). 
This view, always improbable enough, is now slio^vn to be certainly 
lalse. It is seai-cely conceivable tliat the rendezvous of the Dekeleians 
in Athens should have been selected as the place to post notices intended 
to reacli all members of the phratry (B, S~8, 64--85), unless thei'e had 
been Dekeleians in the phratry. A still more cogent pi-oof is supplied 
by the provision of B, 61. If the members had all belonged to one 
deme, it would have been idle to require the mention of the fathei-'s 
deinotikon. But, besides Dekeleia and Oion, we cannot name any deme 
represented in this phratry, nor can we say whether there wei'e any 
others. If there were, they were probably, like Oion (;'. e. no doubt 
OXov AeKekeiKov) in the immediate vicinity of Delieleia. At least, the 
presumption, derived from other soiuN^es, that the phrati'ies ivere unions 
of neighbors, receives some coniirmation from our inaci'iption. It looks 
as if this phratry ivere localized in and near Dekeleia, not, indeed, in 
the sense that all the members actually lived in that neighborhood, 
but that they belonged to that group of dcmes. But, whether all. the 

^EsceptthatBonie plirati'un were by law not open to Sti^otoiijtoI,- see Bdi^hmank, 
JahrbUcker /ur Philotogie, Supp., IX, 643. 
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membereof these demea or of any one of them belonged to tliephratry, 
we cannot tell. If the Dyaleis of CIA, ii, 600 are rightly regaitled 
as a union of two phratries, then, as the two phratriarchs there men- 
tioned were both MyiThinusians, it follows tliat members of the same 
deme might belong to different phi'atries. The same inference has been 
drawn by Buermann from the formula of the decrees confen'ing citi- 
zenship, elvav (pvKrjs ical S^/jov koI ^paTpiav ij? dji ^ovX'r)Tat,, which 
suggests that, as after the choice of a tribe there was still open the 
choice of a deme, so after the choice of a deme there was still open the 
choice of a phratry. It may be then that the demeamen of Dekeleia 
and Oion were not all enrolled in our phratry. And thus we are as 
fa.r as ever fi-om being able to estimate even approximately the size 
of an Attic plu-atiy, or, what cornea to the same thing, the number of 
phinitries in the State. Between the twelve commonly accepted until 
lately and the three himdred and sixty once proposed by Buermann, 
there is still i-oom for indefinite guessing. 

Nor does the new text supply any decisive answer to the important 
question raised by Szanto, Are the Demotaonidal a gens or a phratry?*^ 
and answered by him in fiivor of the former. It should be premised 
tliat the Demotionidai, if a gens, are to be regai-ded, not with Szanto 
as a wider organization including the phratry, but rather with Busolt 
iis the nucleus around which non-gentiles were grouped to form the 
phratry. No\v the fli'afc two occurrences of the name do not favor the 
view that the Demotionidai are a gens. The " laiv of the Demotio- 
nidai " is the law of the phratry (A, 14) ; ei^o, one naturally infers, 
the Demotionidai are the phratry. Busolt,'^ to be sui'e, asserts, IHc 
Saizimgen, des Geschlechts ffcdten. auch far die Pkratrte, hat tiie passage 
in Isaios to which he refers affords no confirmation of the assertion, 
and the general impression produced by the psephiama before us is 
that the phraters w'ere a law unto themselves. Again, as the phratry 
as a whole has control of the register (B, 39-40; A, 19-W), it is hard 
to see why a gens, and not the phratry, should be named as tlie body 
with whom the I'egiater is kept (^1, SI). But the "ap^real to the Demo- 
tionidai" (A, SO) makes a difiiculty. How, asks Szanto, not without 

" There is a tbird alternntive possible, vii,, that both gens and phratry were called 
DemotioniiJai. In that case, weconld understand the phratry in the first two instances 
and tlie gens in tlio third. I fihouH prefer this to SKanto's view, but do not think it 

^ Orieck. Alt., § 159, with references to this inseriptiou and IsAlos, vil. 15. 
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force, can there be au appeal from a body to the same body again ? 
On the other hand, we may ask, Why should the phraters, who in gen- 
eral manage their affairs collectively, abdicate in favor of a section of 
their number in the most important of their proceedings? The ques- 
tion is more forcible now than before, because, in the detailed regnla- 
tion of the dladikasin by the psephism of Nikodemos, we find no dis- 
position to accept as final the decision of any auboi'dinate body. On 
the whole, therefore, I am disposed to see in the Demotionidai the 
phraters, and the phratera ouly. If this be right, the word "appeal" 
is iudeed not strictly appropriate, but pei'haps the interpretation sug- 
gested below for tlie passage in question may malie the employment 
of the word more intelligible. 

If our inscription teaches notiiing about the reliition of gens to 
phratry, it redeems this silence by the proof it brings that every mem- 
ber of the phratry belonged also to some one or otiicr of a number of 
religious associations or thiasoi. We can wi th some confidence go a step 
farther. If any dependence is to be placed on the literal meaning 
of B, 'BS—JjS, all the mcmbere of any thiasos wei'e expected to take 
^jart at the dladlhasla of the cliUd of one of tlieir own number, and 
were all liable to be fined ; in otlier words, the thiasoi were subdivisions 
of the phratry. Further, according to the present wording of our 
text, these thiasoi were, at least in some instances, very small bodies ; 
the possible case is considered of the membership being less than foiu' 
(Bf 18-19). But it may be that in the first version of lines 11-15 a 
lai^er number of witnesses than these was prescribed. As Ui the nature 
of these(/wflaof, weleafD nothingbeyondwliat the name itself implies, 
nor do other sources of iuformatiou liave much, if anything, to say of 
such associations, at least under that name.** But, inasmuch as 6ia~ 
a-Syrai and o/j^ewne? are praetically synonymous, it seems permisiible 
to bi-ing these thiasoi into connection with a mudi debated statement 
of Philochoros. His words, as quoted by Photios and Sonidas, s. v. 
'Op'^eSive'!, are as follows : TOv<i Be ^paTOpWi eTravayxe^ Bi'^ea'Oat koX 
Toii5 6pyeSiva<i koX toij9 o/MiydXaKTa'i, oO? yevvijTa^ KoXovfiev. Opin- 
ions have diffei-ed as to whether ou? here refers to both opyeiova'i and 
o/j-oyaXaKTwi, or only to oftoydXaicTa^. But, even without tlie con- 
text, the latter alternative seems to me almost certain,** and those who 

™The "thweoio! HerakleH," mentioned in Isaios, ix. 30 may be analogoim. 
"Of. Bdsolt, Orieeh. Qmh., i, 395(i). 
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liad the context so understood it.*' See Harpokration s. c. TevvfiTai,, 
and Ball, de Corr. Hellbt., i, 152, from wliicli we learn further that the 
sentence in question was taken from the fourth book of Philochoi'os' 
Atthis. This book covered the latter half of the fifth century B. c, so 
that the statement quoted probably refeii'ed to the phratries of the ix)st- 
Kleisthenean period. We thus learn that a phratry consisted of two 
classy of membei's, yevvi)Tai or membei-s of a gens (or gentra) based 
upon real or fictitious kinship and op-yeStve^ or members of a religions 
union or imions, pei'haps not laying claim to kinship. Conformably to 
the statement of Philochoroa, we find admission to a plu'atry coupled 
with admission to a gens in Isaios, vri. 1 6 and Dem. lix. 77, and with 
admission to a body of opye&ve^ in Isaios, ii. 14, Eat now, althongh 
opryeSvev might be contrasted with yei^vtjTai, and were so contrasted 
by Philochoros, yet tlie name in its broad sense is applicable to any 
I'eligious association. A gens was a religious association; hence a body 
of gentiles could be called opyeStve';. Such at least is the clear statement 
of the Mymologioum Magnum, s. v. Teinn)Tai^'^ and I see no ground for 
doubting it. The combined testimony of these passage may be summed 
up by saying that a phratry consisted of two or more i-eligious associ- 
ations, one at least of whieh ^^■aa or might be a gens. Probably then, 
by the ihiaaoi of our inscription, we ai'e to understand any gens (or 
gentes) included in the phratry and a number of nou-gcntile associa- 
tions. Possibly the oIko^ AeyceXetcoj' may have been a gentile or quasi- 
gentile thiasos,^ 

So much for tlie constitution of the Demotionidai. "What, now, were 
the special circumstances whieh evoked the psephisms of 396/5 ? As 
I conceive the situation, there had been in our phratiy three closely 
connected abuses, to the reform of which the psephism of Hierokles 
was directed. (1) Meetings for the reception of children liad been held 
elsewhere than at Dekeleia. Tliis is a certain inference fi-om A, 5S ff., 
and tliat tlie practice was considered an abuse is almost equally certain. 
I think we can plausibly conjecture how the abuse arose. During tlie 
years 413-404, Dekeleia had been continuously occupied by a Spartsm 
gari'ison, and the residents of the neighborhood had been shut up in 

^Except perhaps PotLDx, in tii. Si; see BusotT, loc. di. 

^'The confused words of the same lexicon, e. v. 'Opyfapes ; Su/JTBy^iti ti aiiSpcui/, iis 
Tar ytppTiTae nal tjipaTipui; seem tO point the some way, 

"' That the oTeot AmeKimv ivas a religious association is evident from ita liaying a 
priest {a, il-4^). Whether this priest was identical, as some suppose, witli the 
priest of the phratry, is not clear. 
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Athens. During these yeai-s, whatever meetings the Demotionidai 
held must have been held in the city. Moreover, when the wai' was 
over, it is likely that many, habituated to city life, did not return to 
their country homes, but remained in the capital. "What more likely 
than that the Demotionidai, liaving got into the way of it, should have 
found it convenient to continue meeting and transacting business in 
Athens ? (2) But the iri-egularity went further than is implied in the 
mere substitution of one meeting-place for another. These meetings 
had been held without the presence and sanction of the priest of Zeus 
Phratrios. This is clear from the priest being appointed to collect the 
fine from future offenders — an unintelligible provision if he were an 
aider and abettor in the ofTense. Naturally, if the priest was not 
present, he did not receive the saci-ificial portions to which he was 
entitled. The instructions of B, 7, and the consequent announcement 
of the lepeaxTwa at the head of the stele, bear mtness to an attempt 
to restore neglected rights. Henceforth the priest is made the judge as 
to whether circumstances necessitate a meeting elsewhere than at Deke- 
leia, and it falls to him, if need be, to choose and advertise another place. 
In feet, all that part of tlie first dea'ee which relates to ej,irar/(i>y^ was 
passed in the interest of the priest — a fact which may explain the 
requirementthatheshallbearthe expense of the stele. (3) The names 
of new members had been entered in the register without the diadi- 
hada. This was simply part and parcel of that confusion into which 
the affairs of the phratry had iallen. The psephism of Hierokles 
aimed at correcting these laxities and restoring the ti'aditional order. 
That of Nikodemos, on the other hand, bringing the t/uasoi into promi- 
nence and making them jointly responsible for tlieir members, seems 
to introduce innovations. What the occasion of this move was I am 
unable to say- 

Ijet us now attempt to realize, step by step, the process established 
by the decrees of 396/5 for seeking admission to the phratry of Demo- 
tionidai. Tliere is probably no fixed rule as to the age at which a child 
siiall bepresented, but the ceremony imder oi'dinary circumstances takes 
place within the first thi'ee or four years of the child's life. 

'[he regular occasion, according to the evidence of several scholiasts 
mid lexicographers, is the Koureotis, the thii'd and last day of the 
Apatouria^festival. This statement has been disputed by August 
Mommsen,^* who assumes that the presentation began ou the Dorpia, 

■"J/toj'!oiojie, 308-310. 
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the first day of the festival, on no better gi-oimd tiian that it would 
have been a bad ai'raogement to postpone the serious business till the 
last. But the evidence of the gratnmaiians receives some confirmation 
from oui' inscription, which fixes the diadikaua upon the Koureotis. 
And it may well be doubted whether an attendance of the scattered 
phraters sufficient to transact business could have been secured for 
more than a single day. Unless insuperable obstacles, such as wai', 
intervene, the meeting is held at Dekeleia. Thither are brought the 
children,*^ male and female, and with them the victims and other offer- 
ings which law or custom prescribed. Sehoemann conceived sueli meet- 
ings as being held in the ^pdrpiop, which according to Pollux (iii. 52) 
was TO Upov et? S avvyeirav {sc. ol (f>pdTope<;). It is noteworthy that 
Stephanos of Byzantion (s, v. (paTpta) and Eustatliioa (ud. II., 239, 30 
and 735. 50) know the tfipdrpiov only as a tottos or roiros mpia-fievo'i. 
At all events, the Demotionidai meet in the open air for the elcrajtoyrj 
as well as for the SiaSi/caa-Ca : for they are in presence of the altar,^" 
and that this was not in a covered building we may infer, not only 
from its use for burnt sacrifices, but also from the phraseology of B, 9; 
one woidd not say "in Dekeleia before thealtai',"if this alfeir were in 
a building. The meeting is presided over by the phratriarch. Each 
applicant presents his child, and is subjected to an examination, seareh- 
ing or pa'functory according to circumstances. Tlien, while the sacri- 
ficial portions assigned to Zeus Phi-atiios burn upon the altar, he takes 
oath that the child he presents is yv^awi ij yafierrj'i. Following the 
oath of the fether or guardian, comes the examination of the three wit- 
nesses whom he produces from among the members of his thiasos. They 
testify with one hand upon the altar and confirm their testimony with 
an oath. We should expect, then, to find the phraters proceeding at 
once to vote on the application, and, in case of acceptimce, to enter the 
name of the child in the roister. Such was the practice in othei' phra^ 
tries, so far as loiown to us :*' but the practice of the Demotionidai, as 
regidated by the psephism of Hierokles, seems to have been different, 

"That the candidates were presented in person appears from IsAIOS, vri. 16; Dem., 
ivii. 54: ^. Antmie:., i. 126, for admission into a gens. 

"■See, eepeciallj, S, IJ-IS. 

" IsAios, Yil. 16-17 ; Dem., xwli. 13-14 ; Dem., iix. SB : cf. Asbok., i. 127. The 
phratry of Dem., xiju, might be the Demotionidai, einee Eubulides was of the deme 
Oion. But this may have been oToi' KepofieiiciJi' ; or, if it was oToi' AfrnXeiitii', tlie 
phratry, as shown above, may have been diflerent. Tlie apparent difference of prac- 
tice points to a different phratry. 
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For a year later the child is still o ela-ayo/ievo'i (B, S^) and the father 
or guardian o elirdjav (b, 37— S8), and not till after a favorable issue 
of the tbo^iKaffta does r^stration take place {b, S9). I would sug- 
gest, therefore, that the dtadikaeia of the Demotionidai, instead of being 
a procedure otherivise unknown to us, was nothing more or less than 
the trial and vote which every well-condueted phratry held on the ad- 
mission of each new child, the peculiarity lying solely in the interval 
of a year required between the iu'st presentation and the vote. The 
object of this ai'rangement would be to secure due advertisement of the 
names and alleged antecedents of the candidates, and tiras to prevent 
fraud. At the meeting on the Koui'eotis of the next year following, 
the phratriarch is required to bring up each case in turn. Tha-e is 
opportunity, for whoever will, to make objections (b, S4-S6). Then 
follows the vote, whicli may result in any one of five ways. (A) If the 
child's fellow-thiasotes vote fiivoraUy, the case must tlien go before the 
remainmg phraters. (1) If tliey vote favorably, the child's name is 
enrolled in the two registers (this case, bs being self-evident, is not men- 
tioned by Nikodemos). (2) If the phraters vote unfavorably, the child 
is rejected and each thiasote (or the thiasos collectively?) including pre- 
sumably the fiither or guaixiian (unless the latter should not belong to 
the thiasos), but excluding any who may have opposed the candidate 
in the previous discussion, is fined 100 drachmas. (B) If the child's 
fellow-thiasotcB vote unfavorably, then an appeal may or may not be 
taken to the remaining phraters. (3) If no appeal is taken, the child 
is rejected, but thei-e is, apparently, no fine. If an appeal is taken and 
(4) the action of the thiasos is siistained, the child is rejected and the 
eia-a^av is fined 100 drachmtB ; but (5), if the decision of the tliiasos 
, is reversed, the child is accepted and his name enrolled. For cases (2) 
and (4) there remains the possible appeal to the Demotionidai. The 
subject is beset with difficulties, and I do not pretend to eleai- them away. 
But it is noteworthy that, whei-eas, in case a child is rejected at the or- 
dinary diadikasia by his fellow-thiasotes, it is the ela-tiywv who is said 
to api>eal(B, ^5),and, whaeas at the extraordinary diadikasiaoi59S/o 
it is the eta-ayar/wv of a rejected member who is fined {A, SS—SS), here 
the rejected person is himself authorized to appeal, and, in the event 
of failure, the fine is said to fall upon him {A, SOS J, S8-S9). Js this 
a mere carelessness of language, as Gilbert tliought? Possiblyso. But 
may we not take the language literally ? In that case, tliis paragraph 
provides that one who had been rejected in infimcy may, as an adult, 
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seek admission again in his own person. He refers his suit anew to 
the phratiy ; the years that have elapsed since he was on ti'ial before 
disguise a little the inappropriateness of the word i^lt^fii. Such a 
renewed application, made when proof \TOuld be harder than ever to 
obtain, would be a serious matter and wonld call for great caution. 
The otKo^ AexeXeiav, which holds a position of dignity in the phratry, 
appoints five synegwoi, whose duty it is to oppose the claims of the 
applicant. The case is brought to trial before a meeting of the phra- 
ters. If the applicant succeeds in securing a majority vote, he is of 
com'se at once admitted ; if he fails, he is visited with a heavy fine, 
1000 drachmas, and remains what he was, a metic. 

At a much later day, in the Macedonian period, it was thought de- 
sirable to make still ampler provision than had existed for the adver- 
tisement of tlie names of candidates. It was now required that, at 
some time during the year preceding the Apatouria at which applica- 
tion was to be made, the name of eadi child slionld be reported to the 
phratriarch. When the time allowed had elapsed,^^ the list was posted 
at the rendezvous of the Dekeleians in Atliens and in the temple of 
Leto in Dekeleia, each name being announced in the form, Meveav 
Meve^evov e^ Otov ical f^iKapen]^ KaXXC-Tnrov liXwdemi. Perhaps, 
at this time, the meetings of the phratry were so thinly attended that 
the mere presentation of a diild did not constitute a sufficient adver- 
tisement. At any rate, the psephism of Menexenos gives us a fresh 
glimpse of laxity in the conduct of the affairs of the ptiratry, and of 
an effort, probably ineffectual, to secure refonn. 

Pc«TSCaiPT. — The Berliner pMMogische Wochmschrift for Feb. 
16 and 23, 1889, containing a short discussion by Buermaiui of the 
new pai't of this inscription, reached me as I was finishing the fore- 
going article. Bueruiann's interpretation differs from mine on some 
important points. The most serious divergence concerns the ehayay^, 
which, by implication, he puts in the yeai' following the offering of 
the Icoweion, and consequently immediately before the diadilcasia. 
Conformably to this, he takes rm -TvpioT^i eret f), in B, 60, as equiva- 
lent to Tto iHTTept(> erei ^. The phrase is a strange one, but I do not 

** Of course, if the aDnoiincement was to be of any use, it must he made Borne time 
before the etaayinYl;, but, with characteristic carelessness, that point is not made clear 
in the psepliisin. The language used would allow the presentation of names to the 
phratriardi up to the date of the Koureotia ; or should we understand rf irpitrai ste i 
as meaning, in the preceding ci-i>S year, i. e, before midsummer? 
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believe it can be so understood. Apai-t from this, I think my view- 
preferable. That ela-a^ayy^ and ZiatiKoa-ia. are two distinct acta ap- 
pears from A, 13-19, B, lS-13, SO-Sl, in spite of eia-ar^ofievo and 
ela-dyoiv {b, 34-, S7-38). As fai' as that goes, they might both come on the 
same day. But the dissociation of the ela-aywfij fi-om the offering of 
the victim on behalf of the child creates great difficulties. I will not 
press the argument, that Hierokles ought to have written ttjp 8e ela-a- 
ymyrjj/ Koi TJjV tioZi^Kaalav to 'koi-n-ov elvat tw varepa ^rei k. t. X., 
if such was his intention. But what meaning could the sacinfice have, 
if the child was not presented at the same time? 

Buermann infers fi'om the terms of the oath (B, 5S) that only sons, 
and not daughters, were enrolled. He might have quoted, fiu-ther, 
A, SS and B, 60. But, for the admi^ion of daughters, we have the 
evidence, not only of the Scholiast on Aristophanes, A.Ghamia/ns 146, 
but also of Isaios, iii. 73-76. I therefore think it more likely that 
the omission of reference to daughters in the oath and tlie psephisms 

Through the courtesy of Professor Pantazides, I have seen also, at 
the last moment, the advance sheets of his discussion of the inscrip- 
tion, shortly to appear in the 'E^T^^ept? 'Ap^aioXoytKi], and have been 
able to appropriate from him two or three valuable suggestions in 
regard to minor points. 

F. B. Tarbell. 
Aineriean School, AUims, 
March 12, I8S9. 
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REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS NEAR STAMATA I]S 
ATTTKA. 

[Pi-ATE xm.] 



While the excavations were going on at DJonysos (Ikaria) in No- 
vember, 1888, Mr. H. 8. Washington and Mr. C. D. Biwli spent an 
afternoon in investigating some ruined chureh^ near Stamata, a 
village situated to the north of Pentelikon about midway between 
Kephisia and Marathon. These ehurches seemed likely to yield in- 
tei-esting material, especially for the identiiication of one or t\vo deme- 
sites. It was decided by the Directors of the American School to 
begin excavations at onee, especially as Mr. Washington was ready to 
take charge of the work and generously provided the neeessaiy money. 
Permission having been obtained fi-om Mr, Heliopoiilos, the owner of 
the land, and from the Greek Government, the work was begun on 
December 27. The present report is an abstract of Mr. Washington's 
notes. 

The first site excavated was a small mined Byzantine church, the 
debris of which were visible above the ground at Palaio-Stamata, about 
a quarter of a mile south by west from the present village of Stamata 
(see above, p. 50). Six days were spent in clearing the interior of 
this church down to the virgin soil, which was i-eached a few centi- 
metres below the rough slabs of the pavement, and in making trenches 
in all directions from the outside walls. The chm-eh had three apses. 
As is generally the ease with these Byzantine churches on ancient 
Greek sites, the material, collected indiscriminately from what was 
nearest at hand,consistedof stones of all descriptions, including pieces 
of sculpture and inscribed blocks.' The lowest coui-se of the wail of 
the north apse consisted of four cleanly worked stones, all of the same 
dimen=(ions. Thickness, from front to back, 0.62 m. ; height, 0.49 m.; 
inner circumference, 0.98 m. This gives an inner arc of 3.92 m, for 
the semicircle, and an inner diameter of 2.50 m. 

1S9 
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SCULPTURES. 

The following objects found on this site deserve mention. 

I, — Torso of a female statue of Pentelic marble (plate xin) ; 
found built into the wall at the north end of the semicircular row of 
blocks, mentioned above, upright and facing imvard, 0.50 m. below the 
surface. Head, fore-arms, and all below the knees wanting, otherwise 
ia a good state of preservation. Height, 0.98 m. ; gi'eatest widtli, 
0.60 m. ; thickness from chest to back, 0.35 m. Mr. Washington's 
careful description ia as follows : " To judge from the drapery and the 
general appearance, a female figure is represented, though the breasts 
are not prominent. The small of the back is deeply hollowed, the 
thickness from front to back being here only 0.28 m. The chiton, 
which appears on the right shoulder and back, has its texture indi- 
cated by narrow wavy ridges, and is finished off, round the neck, by 
a smooth, slightly raised border 0.03 m. wide. It appears also below 
the himation, round the thighs, and shows, though not as prominently 
as the himation, the straight folds parallel to a central one. There are 
also indications of lis having been held up by the right hand. The 
himation is suppoi'ted by a strap passing over the left shoulder and 
under the right elbow. The himation is folded over this in short zig- 
zag folds, except at the back of the left shoulder, where the strap is 
smooth and uncovered. Below the strap the himation hangs, both in 
front and in the back, in stiff, straight, parallel ridges on each side of 
a central fold with slightly divergent edges, being carried further 
down at the sides of the figure. Part of it is draped over the left 
fore-arm and fells below in a stiff sheet, the space between this and 
the body being deeply undereut. The hair is represented by four curls 
in front and a square mass behind. Two curls fell in front of each 
shoulder. They are wavy and the texture ia indicated by small ridges 
parallel to the general curves. In the baek, the oblong plait of hair 
has almost square comers. It is in quite high relief (0.02 m.) and has 
a surfece of fine wavy ridges." It was not possible for me to examine 
the statue during my last visit to Greece, and I must, therefore, for 
the present, leave it an open question M'hether the work is archaic or 
archaistie. 

II. — Graeco-Eoman torso of a youth : mai'ble. Height, 0.60 m. 
Draped on the left side. 

III.— Portion of a slab, 0.44 m. high, 0.39 m. wide, 0.14 m. thick, 
with a rough and much-worn I'elief. It represents a male (?) figure 
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with bare legs, extending his arm toward two smaller figures in front 
of him. The foremost of these figures is partly hidden behind a 
rounded object m higher relief, while, from the head to the outstretched 
hand of the larger figure, a circle is described by a slightly raised 
ridge, perhaps the edge of a shield cai'ried on the left arm. No in- 
scription is to be seen on this relief. 

IV. — Fragments : (1) portion of an archaic, draped, female (?) 
statue : height, 0,60 m. ; width, 0.17 m. ; thickness, 0.22 m. ; in bad 
state of preservation : (2) front portion of a life-sized, sandaled, right 
foot ; several parte of small arms and l^s : (3) part of a small 
acroterium. 



On January 2, Mr. Washington began exploring a small hill, cov- 
ered with loose stones and a few plain Byzantine columns, about | of 
a mile N. e. of Stamata, a few minutes to the right of the Marathon 
road. This hill, as well as some ruins near it, is known to the peas- 
ants by the name of Amygdalesa. A Byzantine church was laid bare, 
but without much result. In one cwraer there was found part of a 
16-channeled Doric column, 1.20 m. high, 0.38 m. across the broken 
upper end.^ A late Doric capital was also found. Fom- Ionic capi- 
tals of good style, one larger than the others, were found here. The 
circle of the larger capital is 0.38 m. in diameter, while the other 
three measure 0.32 m. ; height of the larger, 0.14 m., of the smaller, 
0.12 m. Two marble vases, 0.20 m. high, with an upper diameter of 
0.39 m., were on the same site. A slab with an amphora in relief was 
found among the loose stcnes on the surface. The church was paved 
with slabs, none of which bore reliefs or inscriptions. 

Digging was also carried on in a small square building on the same 
site, and a trench was dug at the church at Palaio-Stamata, but with 
no further result. 

CiFARi.EK Wai.dstfjn, Director. 



^ In a small rained church acroES the Mat^thon road, about five minutes to the 
north, are two pieces of Doric shafts which correspond exactly to this one, hut are a 
little longer. 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 

The following inscnptioiis were found iu tJie iii-st church desci'ibed 
above. The measurements were taken by Mr. Washmgton. 

I. — Eiectangulai' marble block, with mouldings at top and bottom, 
and a small hole in the upper surface near the front. Height, 0.82 m. ; 
breadth, 0.91 m. ; thiclmess, 0.72 m. Height of lower moulding, 
0.08 m., of upper moulding, 0.17 m. ; tliickiiess of each, 0.08 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 

AAAIPrOSrAPQFYSA<t'POAITHITONA-,,.OI 

Apparently a hexameter verse. Mr, E. A. Gardner suggested 

which is probably right. For the rather unusual use of rovSe alone, 
referring to a statue above, compare Lowy, Insokriften grieehischer 
Bildhau&r, Wos. 47, 50. 

The inscription may date from the foui'th cent. b. c. 

II. — Rectangular marble base without mouldings. Height, 0.34 m. ; 
breadth, 0.625 m. ; thickness, 0.61 m. In the middle of the upper 
surfeee there is a shallow cavity, 0.46 m. long by 0,35 m. wide. 
Height of letters, 0,025 m. 

■ \AAIASKAAAIOrii/M.Jti 
ANEGHKEN 

KaJWCm KaXXlov n\&)[^]e[is 
aveOijKev 

The inscription may date from the third century B. c. 

Ill, — Eeetangular mai-ble base witliout mouldings. Height, 0.435 
m. ; breadth, 0,65 m. ; thickness, 0.63 m. On the upper siu-face, 
baok of the middle, there is a shallow cavity, 0.42 m. long by 0.38 m. 
wide. Height of lettei-s, 0.01 9 m. 

API...QNnAaOEEYSANEOHKEN 

'Ap([(rT(!]wc II\(o($)eevv dve{9)i]ictv 

The inscription may date from the third century u. c. 
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The foregoing dedications, taken together, afford almost convincing 
proof that the deme of Plotheia had its deme-seat near the site of this 
church. 

IV. — Rough boundary-stone, rounded and smoothed on one side. 
Height, 0.36 m. ; breadth, 0.12 m. ; thickness, 0.11 m. 

OPOS 



There are two or three illegible characters after the f. 

F. B. Taebell. 
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DISCOVEitlES AT ANTHEDON IN 1889. 
[Plate XIV, Plan.] 



REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS AT ANTHEDON * 

In the winter of 1888-9, the Director of the American School at 
Athens decided to conduct excavations at one or two ancient sites in 
Boiotia, and invited me to take eliarge of the work. As early in the 
spring as the weather permitted, work was begun among the I'uins of 
Anthedon. 

Anthedon is first mentioned by Homer [Iliad, ii. 508), who speaks 
of it as the furthest town in Boiotia. The pseudo-Dikaiarchos {Btos 
'EXXoSo?, 17) tells us that it was situated on the shore of the Euripos, 
70 stadia from Chalkis and 160 from Thebes. Pausanias (ix. 22.6) 
adds that it lay on the left side of the Euripos (as he came from the 
eastward) at the foot of Mt. Messapion. This is all the information 
that the ancient writers give us about the location of the town, but it 
is enough to identify, as the ancient site, the remains on the shore of 
the Euripos, about a mile and a lialf to the north of the little village 
of Loukisi, and this identification has never been questioned. The 
remains consist of a eity-wall " of the most r<^;ular kind of masonry," ' 
an acropolis hill with remains of fortification-walls, tlie foundations 
of two breakwaters enclosing a small harbor, and " pai't of the plat- 
form of a great public building, thirty-four yards long, founded in 
the sea." 

About the city itself our information is scanty. The pseudo-Dikai- 
archos (l, c.) tells us that it was a town of no great size, and that it had 
an agora surrounded by a double stoa and planted with trees, Strabo 

* For the plans which accompany this article, I am indebted to Mr. Eobert Weir 
Schultz, of the Britiah School at Athens. Mr. Scliiiltz visited Anthedon with me 
after the escavations were completed, and was on the ground less than a day and a 
half. For this reason his plan, though rendering accurately the appearance of the 
foandations aa a whole, does not attempt to give the exact dimensions and levels of 
the remains. The walls are rougher at the edges in some places than might be 
inferred from the plan. 

' Leake, Tnaiels in NorOitm Greece, vol. ii, p, 272. 
194 
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(Geog., 404) and Athenaios (i. 56, vii. 47, 99, XV. 24) give us uo addi- 
tional information of importance. Pausanias (I. c), however, tells us 
that " somewhere about the middle of the city " there was a shrine of 
the Eabeiroi, and, close by, a temple of Demeter and Kore, contain- 
ing their statues in white marble. On the land-side of the city, accord- 
ing to the same authority, lay a temple of Dionysos, containing a statue 
of the god. There were also at Anthedon the tombs of the sons of 
Iphimedeia and Aloeus, slain by Apollo, and near the sea the so-called 
Leap of Glaukos. The last, as Mr. Buck has suggested, " was proba- 
bly a natural cliff like the numerous Lover's Leaps on our eastern 
coast," If so, it can only be the st«ep cliff on the eeawai'd aide of tlie 
acropolis. Ovid refers twice to Anthedon {Met., vn. 232-3, siii. 903 
£F.) in connection with Glaukos, and Stephanos of Eyzantion {'EBvueSiv, 
s. V.' A.v0r}S(i>v) quotes Lykophron (Alex., 754) for the statement that 
it was founded by Thracians. Finally, we know from insciiptions 
(Latcfeld, SyU.InsGr.Boeot., 15, 181, 274) that in the last years of the 
fourth century E. c. and toward the end of the third, Anthedon was 
a member of the Boiotian League, a &ct which was further testified 
to by one of the inscriptions uneai-tlied by us. As to tlie name of the 
town, it seems natural to connect 'Ac^ijSiii' with avdo%. Stephanos 
of Byzantion (I. c.) tells us that the place got its name Bi^ to wairwv 
av6t)pordriiv eiPM, a view wliich a visitor to Anthedon in late Fel> 
ruary or early Mai'ch would certainly be inclined to favor. 

Our work at Anthedon began March 6, and continued for three 
weeks, during which time only one day was lost through bad weather. 
The number of men employed vaiied from fourteen to thirty-five, tlie 
average being about twenty-five. Mr. Carl D. Buck remained with 
me during the greater pai't of the tliree weeks, and by his suggestions 
aided me much. Through the kindness of Mr. See, director of the 
English company which is drmning Lake Oopais, we were allowed, 
without chai^, to use one of the company's buildings half-an-hour's 
walk from the acropolis of Antliedon. With the aid of the sketch- 
plan given by Col. Lealje (I. c), we were able to trace the course of 
the city-walls over their whole extent. We found ratlier more remains 
of the walls than Lealce had indicated, and at one point traces of a 
tower. Leake's plan seems inaccurate in some respects. The depth 
of the to^vn from north to south is greater than would be inferred 
from it, and a comparison of the accompanying sketch of the harbor 
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with his plan will show that he did not ao3urately give the relative 
positions of the breakwater and the " public building " (Fig. f). 

We were disappointed to find that nearly the whole area of the city 
was planted with grain, for, as the only point at which a building 
could confidently be looked for was at the platform by the sea, we 
had counted on doing a great deal of experimental digging ; but, 
while we should not have hesitated to dig through grain fields if we 
had had undoubted indications of important remains, it seemed hardly 
justifiable to do so on an mieertainty. Work was begun at the plat- 
form already mentioned. There were visible, besides the platform, an 
outer foundation-wall of poros blocks, with a few blocks of an upper 
course of a rough conglomerate. The wall was well built and the 
blocks were regular. Four trenches were dug inward from the sea 
at different parts of the platform. All these, at a depth of 0.56 m,, 




-Y 

Fid. l.—Hm-bor and Foimdaiions at Anlkedou. 

ran into a second foundation-wall composed of large regular blocks of 
poros. The average size of the blocks is as follows : length, 1.20 m. ; 
breadth, O.SO m. ; thickness, 0.47 m. The wall, which is evidently of 
Greek workmanship, runs nearly east and west, parallel to the outer 
wall aud to the sea. Eight days were spent in the work at this place, 
and the foundations of a very extensive structure, or combination of 
structures, were laid bare (see plan). During this work there were 
found : near the junction of the walls e and e', the top of an inscribed 
stele of poros, and, close to the most southern wall n, an insciibed basis 
of blue limestone; near the stele, a small Boriccapitalof poros, 0,36 
m. in diameter, with twenty channels and with a dowel-hole in the top ; 
in the part of the structure furthest from the sea, considerable remains 
of a liomau mosaic pavement with a rather complicated and pretty 
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pattern iu several colors ; besides various small objects of no special 
inter^t or value. 

As the space incliided in these foundations was so great, and the excsi^ 
vations so bari'en of epigraphic results or of sculpture, it was deemed 
best to do only so much work as was necessary to show the ground- 
plan clearly, without attempting wholly to explore the interior. 

The wodi at Anthedon was, as has been said, merely experimental, 
and confined to a compai-atively small area. Our next trial was made 
on the acropolis, a hill near the sea and the eastern wall of the city. 
It descends abruptly into the sea iu rocky cliffs, and on its brow are 
considerable remains of fortification-walls of regular masom'y. The 
top of the hill consists mainly of bare or scantily covered rock, but 
on the side toward the sea there is a level terrace with a considerable 
depth of soil. Across this terrace a trench was dug from east to west, 
and two others were made at right angles to the first; but nothing 
was found except two walls roughly built of small, u'regular stones. 

The third trial was made on a hill just outside the city-walls to the 
southeast, between them and the dry bed of a sti'eam. Excepting 
the acropolis, this is the most considerable elevation in the immediate 
neighborhood of the site, and it commands an extensive view, includ- 
ing tlie acropolis and the greater part of the area of the city. Suri'ep- 
titious digging for tombs, which has been carried on to a great extent 
at Anthedon, had previously been done there, and tlie ground was lit- 
tered with fragments of pottery. A small portion of a fairly good 
wall, running about east and west, projected above the surface of the 
ground on the southern side of the hill. It seemed a promising place 
at which to look for the temple of Dionysos. Three trenches were dug 
into the northern side of the hill, and the wall mentioned above was 
followed. As this proved to form part of a foundation, work was 
abandoned in two of the three trenches, and the men were transferred 
to the walls, which in the course of the day were completely laid bare. 
The foundation seemed to be that of a very small temple, with some 
irregularities of structm-e, built of well-cut blocks of the local poros. 
Though trenches were dug in all directions about tlie walls, nothing 
was found except a small Doric xmchanneled capital (0.36 m. in di- 
ameter) and a long unchanneled drum, both of poros. 

Meanwhile, in the trench which had been continued, we found, at 
a depth of only 0.28 m., a collection of over twenty-five bronze imple- 
ments and small ornaments, together with a great quantity of sheet 
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bronze and bronze alag. Four men were kept at work the rest of the 
(lay at this point, but found notliing more except some small rough 
vessels of unpainted clay, and, at a considerable distance, some By- 
zantine graves. The bronze implements were taken to the National 
Museum at Athens. 

We decided next to make an attempt to find the temple of the Kabei- 
roi, which Pausanias (I. o.) says was in the middle of the city. A very 
long trench was dug from the southern slope of the acropolis toward 
the southern city-wall, with two shorter ones at right angles to it. 
These trenches ran for their whole length through a grain field, the 
owners of which received compensation. In the upper pai't of the long 
ditch, bed-rock ivas very soon reached ; in the lower part, the depth 
was about a metre. A great many tombs were found, but no walls 
of any other kind. In the upper part of the trench, on the south- 




wai"d slope of the acropolis, we found an object in j^wros which is 
reproduced in Figure 3. It is 0.58 m, long, 0,38 m. wide at one 
end and 0.265 m. at the other. The four cavities, A, B, 0, D, have the 
following dimensions : 



eapa<jty, 1.5 litrci. 
" 0.725 " 



A, 0.39 ra. by 0.095 m. ; depth, 0.07 m. 
£, 0.135 m. in diameter; " 0.074 m. 

C, 0.13 m. " " " 0.065 m. 

D, 0.125 m. " " " 0.06 m, 



In many ways it resembles the (njKtofiaTa which have been found 
in different parts of Greece and Italy. It differe, from any of those 
I know, in its small size, in having the rectangular cavity A, and in 
the small si/* of the three circular cavities. It bears no inscription. 
It is finished smooth except on the bottom, which is left rough. It 
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is now in the church-yard at Lonkisi, where were deposited the leas 
important objects found at Anthedon. Further down in the same 
trench was what appeared to be a very small tomb, made of two 
pieces of stone hollowed out into a double coffer. It is 1.40 m. long 
by 0.80 m. wide, and 0.19 m. deep. It somewhat resembles a cof- 
fered ceiling-piece, except that it is made of two pieces of stone. 

The fourth and last trial was made at a low hill some distance east 
of the city, beside the road to Clialkis. Here there had been found 
a sacred boundary-stone of rough conglomerate, not in sUu, but in a 
Byzantine grave ; and there were visible above ground two architec- 
tural fragments, a small Doric frieze-block of poros, with triglyphs, 
and a small poros cornice-block with denticular ornamentation. There 
were also, projecting from the surface, some good walla, which, how- 
ever, proved to be tomb-walls. At this point a great many ti'endies 
were dug in all directions, but no trace of a temple-foundation was 
found. A number of architectural fi^mente were brought to light, 
some of which showed traces of blue and red. Of these, a Corinthian 
capital, rather prettily ornamented but evidently of late workmanship, 
was taken to the museum at Thebes. In one of the trenches, at a depth 
of 0.81 m., were found two dedications to Artemis Eileithyia, and what 
may perhaps be a fi'agment of a third dedication to Artemis. A great 
many Byzantine graves were found, one of which was covered by a 
large inscribed stele of marble, now in the museum at Thebes. At 
a depth of 2.60 m., was found a grave which was cut in a circular 
shape in the vii^in soil. In this grave were glass beads, bits of bronze, 
and figments of terracotta figurines, besides a number of small ob- 
jects of gilded terracotta with bronze eyelet-holes, which had evidently 
formed a necklace. They consisted of pearisliaped and creacent-shaped 
pendants, beads, and small button-like disks, two of which bore well- 
executed heads. 

ARCHITECTURAL DISCOVERIES AT ANTHEDON. 



THE FOUNDATIONS BY THE SEA. 

Between the outer wall and the water's edge lias an extensive [Jat- 
form of poros bloclis. This platform, whi<ii projects beyond the wall 
for some distance, is at present 48,50 m. long, and its greatest width 
is 7.10 m. It appears to have originally run some distance fiuirher to 
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the westward. It is cut by grooves 0,11 m. wide and 0,08 m. deep, 
wliich are represented in accompanying plam. These grooves may 
have been used in fastening on an upper course of stones, or, more 
probably, they may have served merely to let the water ran off when 
the waves dashed over the platform, as mxist have occurred if tlie plat- 
form was originally of its present height.^ The wall c shows no ti-ace of 
fiirther extension toward the east, but apparently ran some distance fur- 
ther toward the west. The length of the existing portion of the wall 
is 26.25 m. It is built of regular, well-squared blocks of poros. The 
wall d is 0.40 m. higher, and rims parallel to c. Its eastern portion 
is very regular. Toward tlie west, although it is firmly built and 
averages over a metre in breadth, the edges are very iiTcgtilar. There 
is no traee of a continuation of this wall further to the west. Its total 
length is 50 m. The wall e is parallel to c and d until it reaches a 
point just beyond the end oid, when it bends sharply. It greatly re- 
sembles d in every respect ; like d it is regular and even at the eastern 
end, but it soon grows irregular at the edges and is more irregular 
than d. Its total length is 47 m. These two walls are crossed at 
right angles by a third, &, which corresponds in all respects to d and 
e. "Where it intersects d and e it is regular and even, but it soon be- 
comes ragged at the edges, and is the most irregular of the three walls. 
This irregularity may perhaps be explained by the nature of the mate- 
rial, which is soft and friable, but, at and near tlie junction of rf, e, and 
4 the walls, though of the same material, are as regulai' and even as 
if built of mai'ble. From e is built a slightly sloping, regular foun- 
dation of blocks a little over a metre in width. It appears to be the 
foundation of a sloping entrance into the structure. It is flanlied by 
two blocks of limestone about 0.80 m. square, on which are marks 
of columns about 0.50 m. in diameter. Directly across the end of this 
entrance run the remains of a wall/, which was probably a support- 
ing wall, not rising mucli above its present level. The length of this 
wall, as it now exists, is 11 m. 

All the walls so far described are very much alike, and seem to have 
belonged, with the platform, to a single structure. Wliat this struc- 
ture was it is difficult to say. It certainly was not a temple. Now 
the only building not a temple which our literary authorities speak of, 

irigiiiillly lUuch liiglier, reaching the 
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unless the enigmatic Leap of Glaukos was a building, is the double 
stoa around the agora mentioned by the pseitdo-Dikaiarchos; and the 
long parallel walls d and e might very well belong to such a structure. 
The agora in a town of fishennea and marinera would naturally be 
situated near the port, around which the town evidently clustered. 
All that Leake says {/. a.) about the supposed temple might apply 
equally well to the agora. The entrance, if it be an enti-ance, de- 
scends to the port, as would be expected.' 

Of the other walls, the next in order, m, is probably Greek. From 
the fact that it does not run parallel to d and e, and because it is of 
poorer and rougher construction, it probably belonged to a diiferent 
structure. The dressed stones of the plan are of blue limestone and 
stand on the outer (southern) edge of the wall m.- when imcovere<l they 
appeared in shape like the top of a stele, formed of a large central stone 
and two smaller ones at the sides. Between the central and the eastern 
stone was a bit of a Doric column of poros, showing channels. 

The small structnre between this wall and e is of extraordinary 
irregularity. The blocks composing the walls are good, and the foun- 
dation is firm and broad, but the edges are very irregular, hardly any 
two blocks being of the same width. A small and narrow wall of very 
poor construction connects it with m. Through the western wall is 
carried a v-shaped water-trough, formed of grooved lengths of stone. 
This comes abruptly to an end after running a short distance. 

The walls n seera to form the foundation of a Roman building. 
The curved portion of this wall, which rests upon ^, contains mortar. 
At the western end are considerable remains of a Roman mosaic pave- 
ment. The greater part of this was covered with a thin layer of plas- 
ter, which revealed the individual stones composing the mosaic but hid 
the pattern. To the west is a rectangular flooring, with remains of a 
similar mosaic pavement. This flooring seems to have been surrounded 
by a foundation-wall, of which there are but scanty remains. At the 
northern end of tliia rectangle are some exceedingly irr^ular walls. 
All these walla are built of blocks of poros, and we found no traces 
of mortar anywhei'e except at the curved part of the wall 51. It ia 
quite possible that tliese foundations extend still further toward the 

' Mr. Schul ti IB of the opiDion that the end of the wallsdandehaa not been reached, 
though, as has been said, there is no trace of their further extension. It may be men- 
tioned as a euriosity that there is a tradition, among the villagers of Loultisi, of a 
palace of Alexander in that neighborhood. 
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south and west, but there is no trace of a eonfcmuation of any of the 
walls represented in the plan, and the general results were not such 
as to lead me to excavate at this point more than was nece^ary to 
make a complete piece of work. 

THE SMALL TEMPLE AT ANTHEDON. 
I have ventured to call this building a temple, from its general 
form and because its position seems to correspond with that of the 
temple of Dionysos, aa Pausanias describ&s it. It is veiy small, its 
extreme length being only 10.4V m,, and its breadth, 6.05 m. ; but, 
according to the pseudo-Dilcaiarchos, Anthedon was in his time only 
a small fishiug-village. The walls are certainly Greek, and of a good 
period.^ The walls of the pronaos are the best and most regular, those 
at the back are rougher. The walls within (B and the wall at right 
angles to it) I cannot undei'stand {see PLAN). There appears to be 
no reason for considering them earlier or later than the other walls. 
Itwill be noticed that the building faces almost exactly east. It lies 
on a alight slope, the eastern end being somewhat higher than the 
western. To the wwt there is a stream, dry while I waa at Anthedon, 
whose banks at this point are strengthened by regular masonry. The 
building lies very near the road from Anthedon to Thebes, as is indi- 
cated by the line of opened graves. Absolutely nothing was found 
by which the building could be identified. The bronze implements 
were found less than a hundred feet away. 

BRONZE IMPLEMENTS FOUND AT ANTHEDON. 

These implements comprise the following objects (plate xiv) : 
I. — Double-edged axe-head, with a hole for inserting a handle. 
Length, 0.225 m. ; width at edges, 0.08 m. ; width at middle, 0.04 
m. ; greatest thickness, 0.025 m. The edges of the sides are beveled 
toward the hole in the centi-e, which is 0.038 by 0.017 m. It shows 
no signs of use. 

II, — Another axe-head of the same general shape, but smaller, and 
broader in proportion to its length. It shows evident marks of use 

'Mr. Schullz agrees with me in this opinion, 

'I am indebted to Mr. W. .T. Stillman for the esoellcnt photograph from w}iich 
PliATE sill is made. The photograph was taken after I left Athens, and, as all of 
the objects couid not be represented, some of those to which I wished to call special 
n happen to he omitted. 
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in the nicked edges. Length, 0.135 m. ; width at edges, 0.066 m. ; 
width at middle, 0.038 m, ; greatest thickness, 0.024 ni. ; hole in the 
middle, 0.035 by 0.02 m. 

Ill, rV.— Fi-agments of similar tools. Length of first, 0.076 m.; 
width at edges, 0.062 m. ; width at break, 0.037 m. ; greatest thick- 
ness, 0.024 m. Length of second, 0.08 m. ; width at edges, 0.052 m. ; 
width at break, 0,04 m. ; greatest thii,kness, 027 m The break in 
each is through the hole in the middle, but the two fragments evi- 
dently do not belong to the same axe head 

Axe-heada very like all these have been found m the o\ •ivations 
on the acropolis at Athens, at a depth of 14 m 

V. — ^Implement consisting of a tube, apparently foi inserting a 
wooden handle, and a short blade be\ eled to a shirp edge from the 
under side. Total length, 0.145 m , length of tube 055 m.; 
d'ameter of tube, 0.056 m. Similar objcctb weie found with the 
axe-heads in the excavations on the acKpolis it '^tJi ns, but their 
use has not been satisfactorily explained A bit of sheet bronze is 
fastened to the under side of our specimen, which kd fo the sugges- 
tion that a bronze plate had been soldered on, forming a aho\ el. This 
view is hardly tenable, and it seems clear, especially from the sharp 
beveled edge, that the instrument is complete as it is. It may have 
been used for grubbing roots, or as a kind of gouge. Our specimen 
is slightly heavier, and rather more carefully made, than the one from 
the Athenian acropolis. 

VL — End of the blade of a similar instrument {not represented in 
the pniTE). Length, 0.05 m, 

VII. — Piece of bronze resembling a hollow horn. It appears to 
have been part of some ornament, rather than of an implement of any 
kind. A bit of sheet bronze is attached to this near tlie end. 

Vm. — Fragment of a narrow, slightly curved band, with raised 
edges, ornamented with the figure of a stag in repoiissS. There are 
traces of the hindlegsof a similar animal going in the opposite direc- 
tion. The stag's head is thrown back almost upon its haunches, while 
the horns project in front. 

IX. — ^Drill resembling those now used in working stone. Length 
0.13m.; width at large end, 0.025 m.; at small end, 0.011 m. 

X. — Smaller tool somewhat like an awl, with four flat sides, and 
with a tang for inserting into a wooden handle. Total length, 0.095 m. ; 
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without handle, 0.057 m. ; width, 0.07 m. It is barely possible that 
these two implements may have been used in cutting stone.* 

XI, — Chisel, with a flaring edge, consisting, in one piece, of two 
parts, the chisel proper, and the part to be inserted in a wooden handle. 
These are separated by a projeetion on each side. Total length, 0.21 
m. ; length of chisel proper, 0.12 m. ; of handle, 0.075 m. ; width of 
edge, 0.042 m. It shows no signs of use. 

XII. — Sickle, ornamented with lines, the edge beveled on one side. 
Lengthof arc, 0.31 m. ; greatest width of blade, 0.035 m. It is broken 
across the middle. It has a tang to be inserted in a wooden handle, 
pierced with a hole for receiving a rivet. It appears to have been used, 
for the edge is nicked and the point blunted. 

XIII-XXVI. — Blades and fragments of blades, mostly of knives 
of various shapes and sizes, the longest of which measures 0.19 m. 
Nearly all of these show signs of long use, some being nearly worn 
through by constant whetting and wear ; one is bent nearly double ; 
many of them still bear the rivets by which tliey were fastened to the 
haxidles. One blade (not represented in the pirate) appeai-s to be ser- 
rated, but it may be that it is only nicked, although the nicks are re- 
markably regular, 

XXVII. — Fragment resembling a bundle of reeds or rods. Length, 
0.068 m. ; circumference, 0,073 m. ; width of each reed, 0.010 m. 

XXVIII. — Handle of a large vase or caldron with a fragment of 
the side (not represented in the Plate). 

XXIX-XXXI.— Three smaller handles, 

XXXII, — Fragment, appai'ently of a lance-head, consisting of a 
thick central shaft, with a thinner blade. Lengtli, 0.06 m. ; greatest 
width, 0.04 m. This is not represented in tlie plate. 

XXXIII. — Oval piece of bronze, with indistinguishable ornament 
in relief 

XXXIV. — Ring of bronze wire (perhaps a bracelet), 0.056 m. in 
diameter. 

XXXV. — Two fragments of a flat-sided bronze rod. 

Besides these were found a great quantity of sheet bronze, and large 
masses of bronze slag, some fragments apparently of the ve^el to which 
the lai^ handle belonged (XXVIII), and a number of small objects. 

As has been said, these implements were not deposited in a tomb. 

'j W. J, Stillman saye, decided ly, that they could not have been used For that imrpose. 
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The character of tlie collection — including implements of various kinds, 
some new and some bearing marks of long use, fragments of ornaments, 
together with the presence of masses of bronze slag (thirty or forty 
pounds, at least) — suggests that we may have come upon the shop or 
stand of a maker of bronze tools, and that the old implements and 
figments were collected to be worked over, while the apparently un- 
used ones may or may not be products of his skill. This theory would 
account for what seems to be the case, that we have, in the collection, 
objects of different epochs. It seems more than doubtful that the 
axe-heads and tlie object desci'ibed under No. V can belong to the 
same time as the ornament with the stag in relief. 

John (). lioi,FE. 
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DISCOVERIES AT ANTHEDOX IN 1889. 



INSCRIPTIONS FROM ANTHEDON. 

Some of the following inscriptions were broiiglit to liglit in the 
course of the excavations cai'ried on at Anthedon in Marcli 1889, A 
few others were found above ground by Mr, Itolfe and Mr. Buck among 
the graves of the neighborhood. A good number of otliers had been 
unearthed by peasants in their illicit dicing for graves, and had been 
taken to their houses in the neighboring village of Loukisi. These 
last were collected by Mr. Koromantzos, the government overseer of 
tlio excavations, and were deposited in the chui'ch-Iot at Loukisi. The 
others, unless the contrarj' be specified below, were taken to the same 
plaoe. 

Except in the case of No.V and of two or three trifling details else- 
where, Mr. Buck has tlie sole credit and responsibility for the text of 
these inscriptions, so far as contained on the stones, as ivell as for the 
measurements. The notes on dialect are also exclusively his. 

By a " new name," below, we mean a name not to be found in the 
dictionary of Pape-Benseler or in the indexes to CoUitz' Sammlung 
der griech, Dialeld-Insehnften, Ed, i and n''*, the Corpus InsenpHowwm 
Graecat-vm, the Corpus InsaripUonum AUicarum I, III, the Jjisenjjiiones 
GraeeaeA7itiqm8simae,tiieBulMmdeCorrespondaiiceHeMiiiquelS77- 
1886, and the 3MtlJieilungen des deafsohen archdologischen Instituts su 
AtJim, Bd. i-x. 

LIST OF RECRUITS. 

I, — Gable-top stele of poros, broken off at the right and below, the 
first two lines only of the inscription being complete. Height of frag- 
ment, 0.415 m. ; width, 0.355 m, ; height of lettera, 0.13 m. 

KTElSIAOAPXONTOSBOiarOI? K-reiffCao apxovro'i Botwrot?, 

EPIAErOAl PIfiNOS eVlS^7ro\i[o?'H<rx1'>tWos, 

P EATO*OP H APE = AY A N '7reXTo<j>6py aTrely]pd^av[0o 

A<I>HST10N 'k.^y,(TTimv 

nOA)KAEI5A UoXiKXel^ A 
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TYXQN5 Tvx'^v 2 

K/v SlA K[a.^t]trta[! 

APISTID '■Kpiarlwlv 

A <iY 'A {or 'A) - - ur 

APIS 'Apt^[T ~- 

API< \\pLa-\T ~- 

Tranalation. — "When Ktcaias was archon of the Boiotiaii League 
and Aiechrion (?) archon of the city, (the followiug) enrolled them- 
selves as peltopiiori : Hephaistion [son of — ], etc. 

Comment. — This inscription belongs to the large class of lists of re- 
cruits which Iiave been found in cities of the Boiotian League — Le- 
badeia, Oi'ohomenos, Hyettos, Tliespiai, Chorsia, Kopai, Akraiphia, 
Megara and Aigcsthena. The archon Ktesias is mentioned in two 
other insci-iptions, one of Orchomenos/ the otlier of Hyett(« ; " and 
his date has been approximately determined as falling at the end of 
the thiixl or b^inning of the second centiu-y b. c* 

The vai'ious lists of recruits to ivhich reference has been made ex- 
hibit marked local differences in phraseology, nearly every city hav- 
ing a stereotyped fonn of its own. It will therefore be well to 
examine our inscription in this respect, as being the only representative 
of Anthedon in this class of documents, and to observe in what par- 
ticulars it differs from the others. We first note that, while the names 
of the archon of the Boiotian League and the archon of Anthedon are 
given, there is no mention of the three polemarchs or of the secretary. 
The practice in the matter of citing officials may be seen from the 
following table.' 

Archonof Lesgiie. IjcalArchon. rolemarcli. Seci-et .rj. 

Orchomenos x x X X 

Hyettos x x x X 

Kopai — X X X 

Akraiphia — X X X 



Lebadeia 
Anthedon 
Thespjai 

Aigosthena (in two 

' COLUTZ, SammluTig der grieck. BiaUkt-Iinehi'iJleii, 483. 
' S«e CoiLiTZ, under 482. * X denotes mention, — den< 
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Ill the liste of Aigosthena, as well as of Chorsia, there are two forms. 
Of those from Aigosthena, two have the form last given in the table, 
while eight have that given under Lebadeia and Anthedon. Of the 
two lists from Chorsia, one has the form given undor Thespiai, the 
other, that given under Lebadeia and Anthedon. We must not as- 
sume the non-existence of officials in cases where their names are 
omitted. The constitutions of the various members of the league were 
probably the same.^ 

The order of words in hr\ hi 7ro\to? is not the usiial one. We 
find, rather, eVi TroXio? 8e in all the previously known Boiotian lists in 
which tlie phrase occurs, with one exception," while in tlie lists of Aigos- 
thena the order is the same as in our own. The phrase weXroijiopri 
aTreypd-\}rav0o is, in this form, unique, tliough a7^eJpd^fr■av0o iv ireX- 
To0opa? is exceedingly common. The various corresponding phrases in 
the lists of the othei' citits have been collected and tabulated by Foucart.^ 

As regai'ds the dialect, we note that while we have the earlier and 
invariable orthographic peculiariti^ of Boiotian vocalism, such as 
ei=n} and r}=ai, the etymologic spelling is preserved in those cases 
where the Boiotian spelling is either of compai'atively late introduc- 
tion or was never absolutely fixed. Thus, we have BotMTOi?, not 
BotoiTus, and Tv^wj', not Tovj^av. In the odier two inscriptions of 
the archonship of Ktesias, v is written for oi,, but in the Nihareta in- 
scription (CoLLiTz, 488), which belongs approximately to the same 
period, the proportion between o(=0( and v=oi is nearly even. In 
the third line the squeeze does not show whether the penultimate letter 
is 6 or T. Tlie regular form of the endings —vri, —vrat, -vto, —vra is 
in Boiotian -vdt, —vd-rj, etc., but fonna with t are found occasionally. 
Thus, among thirty-two occurrences of the word a-n-eypdyfravro in the 
lists of recruits, twenty-six have —i/6o, but six have -vto, 

IloXiKXeii is a new name. 

DEDICATIONS. 

II, — Fi-agment of a base with cornice, broken at the bottom and 
back. Height, 0.19 m. ; width, 0.29 ra. ; height of lettei's, 0.014 m. 

MATPa AjQNIOYSIO Mdrpoilv] Ai.o>vto6aio[f 
EIPAIA APTEMiAl SUpaCBla] 'ApT^/itSi 
EIQIOYIH ElX]eLeioviv 

' Qf. FoucABT, in Le Bas, Voyage areli&oL, u, 34a. " Colliik, 736. 

' Bvll de et»i: MM., iv (1880), p. 87. 
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Translation. — Matron son of Dionysios (dedicates this statue of) 
Herai's to Artemis Eileithyia. 

Cmnment. — This inscriptioa may be more closely dated on dialectic 
than on palaeographic grounds. For, as one approximate limit, we 
have the middle of the third century B. c, when occurs the earliest 
example of the spelling toy =011= Attic v, and, as the other limit, the 
end of the same century, when the patronjTiiie adjectives disappeared. 
Aifflj' — is the usual Boiotian spelling, though Aioc — is occasionally 
met with.* The form 'AprefiiBt., repeated as it is in the next inscrip- 
tion, is worthy of note. In all other Boiotian inscriptions the form is 
' Apra^t-,* and the occurrence of 'AprifiiSi in these two inscriptions of 
Anthedon, so thoroughly Boiotian in their orthography, seems to in- 
dicate one of those interesting local divei^ences which are not uncom- 
mon within the dialect. The related names, 'Ap-rifieti, ^Kprinwv, 
'ApTefuaia, occur, however, elsewhere in Boiotia. 

The worship of Artemis Eileithyia is shown by inscriptions to 
have existed at Tanagra, Orchomenos, Chaironeia, and Thisbe, In- 
cluding Anlhedon, then, ii-e know of five seats of woi'sliip of this 
divinity in Boiotia, and yet not one of them is mentioned by Pausan- 
ias.'" Eileithyia appeal's in a great variety of spellings, as may be 
seen from the following : at Tanagi-a and Orchomenos, WXeidvla ; at 
Chaironeia, EtkecOia and ElXiOia ; at Thisbe, 'ElXeideia ; at Anthe- 
don, KlXetdovla" and KlXet6iovla. According to the general principles 
of Boiotian voealism, we should have expected 'TKiOovia or 'IXidiovla, 
but we see, from the preceding forms, that the etymologic spelling was 
retained, always in the first syllable, with one exception in the sec- 
ond, and in one ease also in the thii-d. In the Anthedonian forms, 
the third syllable is ivritten phonetically, showing the regular preser- 
vation of the old u-sound, together with that affection of it which is 
denoted by tov. From the fact that the inscription in which 
'EtXeiOovla occurs is later than that with RiXetOiovia, we must not 
conclude that in the first instance the old pronunciation was preserved 
without the affection. It is impossible to believe, with Lai'feld,'-' 



' Qf. Mekteb, I^ griechtechen, I^UdeMe, i, p. 230. 

'GusTAV Meyer's statement {6r. Grammalilf^, p. 04), ttat 'Apra^ns is al 
meindorisch, h incorrect. 'Aprs/iit is the only form in Kretan, and examples ol 
can be found in nearly every one of the Doric dialects. 

"• Cy. KoTmAMOTiDES, 'ABfivaiav, IV, p. 2S4. " See inscription No. III. 

^^Sglloge Inscriptioratm Poeoiiconim, p. xxv. 
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that, in cases where both spellings occur in the same inscription, the 
inconstancy of spelling is caused by inconstancy of pronunciation. 
The affection of the pronunciation which came about in the third 
century was constant. Its representation, on tlie other hand, was 
often n^lected by the stone-cutters. In regard to the form EtXet^et'a 
from Thisbe, M. Foucart, who published the inscription in which it 
occurs," has made a mistake to which attention ought to be called. 
Speaking of EiXetSetjj, he says : M. Larfeld a fait retnarguer que, dans 
les textes de Ch&ronie et de LebadSe, ei est eouvent employ^ d. la place de 
V. La didicace de ThisMfait eorniaUre la mhne oMraMon dans %me 
troisifme vUle. The change referred to by Larfeld (op. <dt., p. xviii) 
is between et and v representing oi, and to bring into connection with 
this a change from an original u to €( is entirely misleading. It is an 
impossibility for original v to become et in Boiotian, the very dialect 
which shows the greatest tenacity in preserving the old open sound. 
We have nothing to do with a phonetic change from one to the other. 
The two forms are distinct and dependent on aplay between strong and 
weak suffix-forms. The relation of EtXet^eto to 'E.lXetOvia is the same 
as that oSjeyoveta to ryeyovvta (sufGx -Pea-ia to va--i.a)}' In the form 
'ElXeiOCa from Chaironeia, the et has become (, as regularly in Boiotiim. 
III. — Six fragments of bluish stone, iitting together. Total length, 
1.015 m. ; height, 0.20 m. ; height of letters, 0.02-0.025 m. 

iM-lsAC SIMAXQTAS0OYI \TEPA5KAPAIAAKH 
MEA/ MGIAAAPT CMIAIEIAEIOOYIH 

..__.- i'[e][f Ao[^v]<rifid'^o> to.? dov[^yaJTepa'i iLapatBa Krj 

Translaiifm. nes, son of Lysimachos, (dedicate) to Artemis 

Eileithyia (these statues of) his daughters, Karai's and Melanthis. 

Comment. — The name KapaU hfa been hitherto met with, so far as 
weknow,onlyatChaironeia{£M/?. de corr.hdlhi.,-viii,p. 56) ; MeXavOii, 
as a woman's name, only at Tanagra (Coli^itz, 987). One of the breaks 
in the stone runs through the fourth letter of 'Apre/ttSt, but the re- 
maining marks can belong only to an E, not by any possibility to an 
A. The inscription shows the customary Boiotian orthography, ex- 

" B«Ii. de corr. hdiin., 1884, p. 415. 

"Meyer, Gr. Grammalih'.^}, p. 308 ; Bedgmann, Gi: Oramrnatik in Iwan MiiUir'i 
Ukiidbueh, ^7y. 
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INSGBIPTIONS FROM ANTHEDON. 211 

cept in the name of the divinity, which has already been eommented 
on. The letters are of tlie Roman period, 

IV. — ^Block of blue limestone, broken at the back. Height, 0.25 m. ; 
width, 0.81 m. ; greatest thickness, 0.67 m. ; height of letters, 0.025 m. 

OlOriTQNTONTTATEIAKHAAMOKAEl 

ATONANAPAEYPOY*AONTA 

OIOriT0N0STY50IYS 

®ioyiT(i}v Tov 7raTe[p]a Kr) Aafj.OKXei\a tov avBpa 

Translation. — Theogeiton and Demokleia (dedicate) to the gods 
(this statue of) their fiither and husband Euryphaon, son of Theo- 
geiton. 

Ckymmmt, — In the first line the sixteenth letter, which is perfectly 
distinct, is shaped like an I with an excessively broad top, 

LIST OF MAGISTRATES. 

V. — Gable-top marble stele, unearthed in the excavations and taken 
to the museum of Thebes. Height, 1.11 m. ; width, 0.515-0.545 m. ; 
lettera irregular and of various heights. Edited from an imperfect 

ATAeHTY 



APXONTtONCTe4>AN 

ANATPAfH AevrepA 

fTTePTYAAOC AYPZOOCIAOC 

AetONAC AY 

A e N T A C AYP TTAPAAONOC 

AenCTItON AYPePCOTANOC 
ZOTTYPOC AGONTAC 

eY*PAC TTPOCAOKIAOC 

AAPKOC zeve 

_ Z0CIAOC AA lAO 

^ATTPeiAOC GAAAO 

eiTA^PAC Q 
ZCOCIAOC 

eeoAocioc 
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n KAeOTTATPOC 


: r-, 


ATTIKOC 




eTTIKTAC 


3 


ZCOCIAOC 




<l>ATTPeiAOC 


O 


APAOAIOC 




*ATYXIKOC 


^ 


ZCOCIAAC 




noY 


ifj 


KAAAIN6IK0C 




ZCOCIAAC 




nOYAIOCePAHC 


AYPHAIOC2C0; 


AC 


AAYPHAICYPeiNOC 


^AeV'l'PAC 




Aiore NHC 




iceiAco 


/////// 


CCOTT 


AYPCYI NSTOC 


HPAKASIAHC 


/////////////// 


AOVKIOC 


nCTICON 


/////////// 


A KAHC 


///////// 


AYPZCOCIAOC 


//////// 




///////// 




TAIOC 




ZCOCIAOC 




'A'-faB^ r 




XV- 




'KpxovTav <TTe4>a 


tadevrrav'? 


uvar/pa^i) Bevrepc 




Ti(^ep(09) TeprvWo^ 


Avp['^\t-0'i) Zwaip.O'i 


Aecova^ 


Av[p](^X(o?) - - - 


AeovTa.'i 


A^p(ijXto-;) Ilapdp,ovo^ 


Meyta-rloiv 


Avp{'i}\to'i) 'Epa>[^Tji.av6^ 


Zcoirvpo'i 


Aeoi>ra<; 


¥Ai<l>pa,'i 


lIpoa-S6rci,po<i 


MapKa 


Zeve^!) . . . 


Zdio-i./io'i 


Md[^]tlM0[^ 
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imCRIPTIONS FROM ANTHEDON. 213 

c[)A,(aowos') Upel/j.O'; ©dWo^i 

r((iio?)'I(oiJXi09) KXeoirarpof 

A/j/ioSio? 

'l'X(aot'i09) Tu^tKos 
Zatrifid^ 

T{dw;) 'lovlXwi - - 
HaXXiveiKOi 

r(a(05) 'louXfo? 'EpjU.^? 
Aiip^'KtO'i ZQ>[iT]a? 
M(%>«os) Au/)i7A,([o?] 'SiVpeZi o? 
^\(aou(o?) Eu<()pas 

'I(J£tSft)[p09 — 

SwTT Ayp(i}Xto?) Ev[a]^yeTOs■(?) 

'HpaA:>.eiSi79 — 

AoiJKto? Mej^tcTTiwi' 

— — -- — — A-- -KXrjif 

— — — - — A.vp(jj\Lo^) Zco<Ti/j,0'; 



ZlixTlfiOl 

SVanstation. — With the blessing of Fortune. Second register of 
CTOwn-wearing (or crowned) archons : Ti. Tertullua, do. 

Comment. — The names down to ^X. lipet/j-o^ or thereabouts look 
' as if they might have been engraved at one time. The rest, in lettere 
of various sizes and in some cases sprawling carelessly, would seem 
to have been added at intervals. Why the series should have been 
brought to an end by the leaf in the second column and then resumed 
below is a mystery. The numerous Aureliuses in the latter part of 
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214 INSGBIPTIONS FEOM ANTHEDON. 

the list enable us to assign the docamcnt to tho latter part of the sec- 
ond and the beginning of the third century a. d. 

In restoring line 3, we have been unable to choose between the pos- 
sible alternatives, (rre^aiTj^opcKj' and aT€tf>aP(odevTav. 'S,Te<f>avt}<f)6poi 
was the title of an eponymous m^istrate in several cities of Asia 
Minor and elsewhere." The combination apj(^(Dv <TTe(f>avr/tp6po^, 
though unexampled, is likely enough. If areipavioBevTwv be read, 
the list would be one of archons who had received the honor of a 
crown. 

INSCRIPTIONS IN THE FPICHORIC ALPHABET, 

VI.— Poros slab. Height, 0.45 in. ; width, 0.40 m. ; height of 
lettera, 0.04-0.06 m. 

a ion TO @i07LTo 

The chief interest of tliis inscription lies in the peculiar form of 
the tkda, of which there is only one other example in the whole mass 
of early inscriptions. This is in a short dedication of Elis,'^ where 
we find Ar^EHEKAM. The corresponding rounded form S is found 
three times in early Boiotian inscriptions,'^ once at Corinth,'* and once 
at Selinous,'* while from Amorgos^ we have a similar form in which 
the cross-bar comes to an end in tlie centre of the oirde (G), Hinrichs, 
in his table of the Greek alphabets,'^' has given H as a Boiotian as well 
as an Elean variety, but this is now for the firat time substantiated, 
as there is no such form in any previously published Boiotian inscrip- 
tion. Both B and G appear again in Roman times as developments 
of 0, but are distinguished from the similar archaic forms by the style 
of cutting. The lettere of our inscription are large, bold, and deqily 
cut. A is tlie more usual form of gamma in Boiotian inscriptions in 
the epichoric alphabet, but, in the fine example of archaic epigraphy 

''See the list of cities in Beinach, t^pigrrtpkU Gresque, p. 349. 

"EoHL, InseHptioJies Qraecae Antiqtmsimae, 120; Eobebts, An IniTodaelioii to 
Greek Epigraphy, 299 ; Kirchhopf, Slvdieii xitv Gtschichte des gr. Alphabeld*^ p. 163. 

"At Kriekoalti in the district of Plataia (Larfeld, 271 ; Eohl, 144; Robbrts, 
223 b), at Tauagm (Eohl, 125 ; Roberts, 215 b), and in a dedication by an Orcho- 
menion found at Delphi (Roberts, 204). Roberts, apparently following Kirch- 
hoff^ attributes the form of the thela in the third instance to an error of the copyist, 
though he gives the other two forms without remark, and in the Elean inscription 
calls especial attention to the simplified form of the thela. But, if once the form be 
well attested, there is no necessity for attributing certain instnnces of it to error. 

'=EoHL, 2082. "RoHL, 514, f, S. 

" jtfuaeo lUUiano, voL i, p, 225. " Handbuch d. Most. Aller., vol. i, p. 416. 
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ISSCRIPriONS FBOM ANTHEDON. 215 

found at Haliartos,^ we have P. At Orchoraenos, Thebes, and Tan- 
agra V and K were uaed indisoriminately.^ The omicrons, especially 
the secoad, are smaller than the otlier letters, but this is common in 
early inscriptions of nearly all parts of the Greek world. The change 
of e before vowels to *, of which we have an example in our in- 
scription, took place in Boiotia at a veiy early period, as we find c 
\vritten in some of the oldest inscriptions, although there was no con- 
sistency even in the same locality.^ The change of the original 
diphthong ei to t, which is represented in tlie third syllable of 
^toy'i-To, was also accomplished in very early times. Thus, we have 
in the epiehoric alphabet KaXXiyCrrov,^ Xlio-iScDptSas,^* (9eto7tTa,^' 
' AOavoy iri'i.^ 

VII. — PoTOS slab, broken on the right and at the bottom. Height 
of fragment, 0.43 m. ; width, 0.44 m. ; height of letters, 0.06-0.09 m. 

R R oppo 

VIII. — Poros tombstone with beveled top. Height, 0.87 m. ; 
width, 0.37 m. ; height of letters, 0.35 m. 

A r* V 1- l- I ■^ 'AvBvXXU 

This name occurs in CI. (?., 2201 . The form of the lambda shows 
that the inscription belongs to a period preceding the introduction ot 
the Ionic alphabet, but more than that one cannot say. The form of 
the sigma, which is a valuable criterion in Attic inscriptions, cannot 
serve as such in Boiotia, where the choice between the three-barred 
and tour-b^red forms is often dependent on individual preference.^ 

IS. — Eough boundary-stone of conglomerate. Height, 0,28 m. ; 
length, 0.51 m. ; thickness, 0.40 m. ; height of letters, 0.125-0.13 m. 
On one end is HI, on the other OP. op{o'i) i(epo). The stone must 
have rested on its long side, the two ends with the letters being ex- 
posed. It is strange that the aspirate, which is expressed in l(epov), 

"EoHL, 149; Roberts, 224. 

"'Compare EPIsRErO, Eiiin-, 133, with A®ANOAITI^, Kohl, 137, Rob- 
erts, 216 f. 

"Compare TIMA^IffiEOi' and ©lONHAi-TA at Taiiagra, Eohl, 136 and 
139; I-/. MErsTKE, p. 243. 

**COLLiTZ, 461, but wilii *i as irar. to. '"Coliith, 57i>. 

"CoLLiTz, 677. "QoLLiTZ, 8D1, Fo'ii, 137 with ©. 

^' Cf. KiKOHHOPr, Alphabet, p. 142. 
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216 INSCRIPTIONS FROM ANTHEDON. 

should be omitted from opo^, a word which in Attic shows such tenac- 
ity in keeping the aspirate-sign. 

X. — Rough poros slab. Height, 0.665 m. ; width, 0,45 ra, ; 

■ 'it of letters, 0.05 m. 



* E P E 5 Oepe? 

XI. — Tombstone of poros with a rude and one-sided gable top. 
The slab is broken at the bottom. Height, 0.27 m. ; width, 0,30 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.03-0.055 m. 

SriHOElP %-jrivdeip 

There is nothing in the form of the lettem to shoiv decisively that 
this inscription belong to the period preceding the introduction of the 
Ionic alphabet, but the style of cutting fevora placing it in that period. 
The reprraentation of e by et is no objection to this, as we have un- 
doubted instances of this in inscriptions of the epichoric alphabet, sucli 
as VihyeL, - - Kpareit, 'I]<r/:i6icoT^Xet9,^ ' A^iieivoKXelae?^ These eases 
show that the change in pronunciation had taken place before the 
introduction of the Ionic alphabet, while the representation in writing 
was still fluctuating. 

XII. — Poros slab in the museum at Thebes, said to have been 
found at Anthcdon. Height, 0.96 m. ; width, 0.57 m. ; height of 
letters, 0.04 m. 

n A R ^ Y A ■*. Mapava<; 

EPITAPHS AND FRAGMENTS IN THE IONIC ALPHABET. 

XIII. — Tombstone of poros, broken at the bottom. Height, 

0.58 m. ; width, 0.40 m. ; height of letters, 0.05-0.06 m. 

B ATT IS BaTTK 

XIV. — Poros tombstone with gable top and rosettes ; broken at 

the bottom. Total height, 0.82 m. ; width, 0.36 m. ; height of letters, 

0.028 m. 

K A N G I S KavBi'i 

A new name ; cf. Kdvda^. 

XV- — Poros tombstone, complete, but much weather-worn. Height, 
0.88 m. ; width, 0.39 m. ; height of letters, 0.035 m. There are traces 
of red color in the letters. 

EYNANOIS iLvvav0k 

"Kohl, 300; Roberts, 200. "Eiini., 155. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM ANTHEDQN. 217 

A new name. A Eunanthiis occurs in Mommsen's Inncripiiones 
Regni NeapoHtani, No. 7177. 

XVI. — Poros tombstone witli gable top. Height, 0.73 m. ; width, 
0.31 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 

r Y P P 1 S novppii 

This name is found also at Tanagra (Collitz, 1080). 
XVII.— Poros slab. Height, 0.38 m. ; width, 0.39 m. ; iieight of 
letters, 0.045 m. 

rOYPPIXOS Uo6pptxo-i 

XVIII.— Slab of very coarse poros. Height, 0.158 m. ; width, 
0.39 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 {O)-0.07 (Y). 

in TYPOS ZwTT-i'po? 

ZcoTTVpo'! occurs in an inscription of Thespiai (Collitz, 814), 

whifih shows a mixture of Boiotian and Attic dialects. ; ZoTTvpiva 

occurs at Tanagi'a (Collitz, 1106, 1107, 1108). The genuine and 

usual Boiotian forms arc Ztowovpoi;, Zwirovpa,, ZmirovpCva, etc. 

XIX.— -Poros slab. Height, 0.70 m. ; width, 0.42 m. ; height of 
letters, 0.045 m. 

i E N N n Sevvm 

There was no regular gemination of liquids in Boiotian as in 
Lesbian, but the doubling of any consonant in the abbreviated forms 
of proper names is frequent (of. FiCK, Die griechischen, Personenn 
namm, lix ff. ; Meistbe, i, p. 266), 

XX. — Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.72 m. ; width, 
0.48 m. ; height of letters, 0.03-0.05 m. 

* I A A Q ^i\Xd> 

This name occm's also once at Tanagra (Collitz, 1065). 

XXI. — Poros tombstone witli gable top. Height, 0.69 m. ; width, 
0.33 m. ; height of letters, 0,03 m. 

MAY MM El AtSiJ/t/iet 

The short forms of proper names in -e(5=Attic — jj? ai'e especially 
prone to drop the nominative sign 9 in Boiotian (cf. Mbistee, i, p. 
272; Blass, Ehemisches Mmeim, 1881, pp. 604 ff,). 

XXII.— Tombstone of poros. Height, 0,54 m. ; width, 0.30 m.; 
height of letters, 0.035 m, 

BIQN Biwv 
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218 INSCRTPTTONS FROM ANTHEDON. 

XXIII.— Poros slab, Height, 0.6G m. ; width, 0.;58 m. ; height 
of letters, 0.04 m. 

A N T I * I A H \\vTi4>tkn 

The form is Attic 

XXrV. — Poros slab, broken at bottom. Height, 0.52 ra. ; width, 
0.47 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 ra. 

AYTOBQAOS Aur60w\o'i 

XXV.— Por<s tombstone. Height, 0.70 m. ; width, 0.S2 m.; 
height of lettei-s, 0.025 m. 

ArOAAQNIAA 'AiroWoi'/Sa 

N IKOBQAA Ntico/SwXal^ 

XXVI. — Fragment of poros tombstone. Height, 0.29 m. ; width, 
0.29 m. ; height of letters, 0.023 ra. 

rOAAQNIAAS ' A'jwoWaviSa'; 

XXVII.— Poros slab. Height, 0.70 ni. ; width, 0.44 in. ; height 
of letters, 0.03^.04 m. 

S I M D N I A A S XtficoviSa'i 

XXVIII.— Fragment of poros tombstone. Height, 0.33 ro. ; 
width, 0.49 m. ; height of lettei-s, 0.05 m. 

MNASiriTA Mvaa-tytra 

A new name, analogous in formation to ^loyira (Collitz, 1044). 
XXIX. — Poros tombstone, widest at the top. Height, 0.86 m. ; 
greatest width, 0.0375 m. ; lieight of letters, 0,04 m. 

KAAAinrnN KaXXtylTmi' 

XXX.— Rough poros slab. Height, 0.32 m. ; width, 0.52 m.; 
height of letters, 0,045 m, 

K A A A I A S KaWlai 

XXXI.— Rough poros block. Height, 0.33 m. ; width, 0.53 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.055-0.08 m. 

EY<I>ASIA Eij4>a<Tla 

A new name. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM ANTHEDON. 219 

XXXII.— Eoughporosblodi:. Height, 0.185 m. ; width, 0.415m. ; 
height of letters, 0.06 m. 

KA=I>1SIAS Ka0io■^a! 

The stone-cutter has apparently attempted to strike off the exces- 
sively long right-hand stroke of the first alpha. The sigmas are 
decidedly sprawling. 

XXXIII. — Poros tombstone, broken at the bottom and top. 
Height, 0.29 m. ; width, 0.455 m. ; height of letters, 0.035 m. 

NESTIAA 'Oiyec-riha 

If correctly supplied, a new name, patronymic from ^Oveara-<i. 

XXXIV. — Long bar-tombstone of poros with comice at top and 
rosettes at the ends. Length, 1.09 m. ; height, 0.25 m ; height of 
letters, 0.05 m. 

APISTfiNYMOS \\piiTTQ>vvixo^ 

Attic : the Boiotian i'orm would be 'Apiimavov/j.o';. 
XXXV.— Marble tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.37 m. ; 
■width, 0.255 m. ; height of letters, 0.015 m. 

API5TQN 'Aplo-Twv 

K N Q S I 5 KyMO-to? 

Ariston son of Knosos, or Ariston of Knosos (?). 
XXXVI. — PoTOS tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.73 m.; 
width, 0.41 m. ; height of letters, 0.04 m. 

-„PNEiAS n?>pmV 

A new name. 

XXXVII.— Poros tombstone. Height, 0.71 m. ; width, 0.35 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.025 m. 

APISTOMENEIS 'A/jtoTo/iefei? 

XXXVIIL- Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.45 m. ; 
width, 0.45 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 

ff E N n N Wjivwv or SJevcov 

XXXTX.— Fragment of poros. Height, 0.20 m. ; width, 0.40 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.03-0.035 m. 

MENESTPO"" MeveTT-porlo'i 
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220 mSCBIPTTONS FROM ANTHEDON. 

The Boiotian and Aiolic change of o to o in the group pa=r is 
seen in ^jTpoTOf and the proper names of which it forms a part, as 
A]wo<rrpo[T]o! (Collitz, 476), Tit/.oa-a-TpoTo^ (CoLLlTZ, 485), dc. 
There are, however, many instances of — aTpaTo^, doubtless due to 
Attic jiifl-iieaee, and among th^c is M.eve[a\Tpiirai (Colmtz, 501). 
MecefTTpoTos is now met with for the first time. 

XL. — Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.77 m. ; widtii, 
0.45 m. ; height of letters, 0.035 m. 

rOAYEENA YloXv^ha 

XLT. — Poros tombstone with gabie represented in relief. Height, 

0.64 m. ; width, 0.43 ra. ; height of letters, 0.06 m. 

EYHSXPOS M^ffxpo'i 

This name, which is new, is a peculiar compound, but (/. 

KaXXa iTX^p 9 . 

XLII. — Marble tombstone, at the village spring of Loukisi. 
Height, 1.70 m. ; width, 0.45 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 
SnKPATEIS XaKparei^ 

rETAS n^TOT 

The name TVira^ is not found elsewhere, hut is probably a short 
form of IleTaXo?, which occurs in ThessaUan (Collitz, 358) and on 
one of the lead plates of Styra (Bechtel, Iiischriftsn des lontschen 
DiaUhts, p. 33, No. 404). 

XLIII. — Marble tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.38 m. ; 
width, 0.165 m. ; height of letters, 0.015 ra. 

N A 5 I M S 'Omo-t/xo? 

N A S I M A 'Ova<jLfut 

XLIV. — Poros tombstone with gable top ; broken below. Height, 
0.88 m. ; width, 0.43 m. ; height of letters, 0.025 m. 

NOYMHNIS .'Hovfj.-qvh 

ONASIMIAOY 'OvaaLfj^iZov 

Attic, except the second syllable of 'Ovaa-ifitSov. The name 
Now/ATjyt? occurs in C.I.A., m, 2905. 

XI jV. — Marble tombstone with gable top ; broken below. Height, 
0.25 m. ; width, 0.265 m. ; height of letters, 0.018 m. 
TAYSIAAAN Uava-tXXav 
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A new name. The simple accusative upon tombstones is rare. 
Examples in Keil, Zur Sylloge Inscr. Boeot., p. 536 at bottom ; Le 
Bas, Voydffe a/reh., ii, No. 654; MUih. Inst. Atlim., xri (1887), p. 357; 
CoLLiTZ, 1053, 1074. This list makes no pretence to completeness. 

XLVI.— Poros slab. Height, 0.59 m. ; width, 0.43 m. ; height 
of letters, 0.05S m. 

A H T A Ajjra 

Probably the genitive of A^ra? (= Attic A«/ttj?). 
XL VII. — Marble tombstone with gable top and rosettes. Height, 
0.95 m. ; width, 0.40 m. ; letters, 0.02-0.04 m. 



E (T \ 


'Ett^ 


tlAOIEN!!! 


^iXo^evw 


MN H5IKAE0YS 


Mv7i<!-iic\eov^ 



The letters are cut in a slovenly fashion and badly arranged. 
XL VIII. — Marble tombstone, built into the wall surrounding the 
church at Loukisi. Height, 1,21 m. ; width, 0.44 m.; height of let- 
ters, 0.04 m. 

t V I 'Ewi 

't'IMFTrni OfXtTTTTO) 

XLIX. — Marble tombstone with akroterion and rosettes, in ^vall 

surrounding tho church at Loukisi. Total height, 1.34 ra. (of wliich 

akroteriou alone = 0.55); \yidth, 0.44 m. , height of letters, 0.03 m. 

HAIFFOS ipiXiTTiroi 

Below are represented in relief various tools, including a knife, axe, 
and chisel. 

L. — Block of rough poros. Length, 0.46 m.; width, 0.286 m.; 
height of letters, 0.05 m. 

HPAK^E 'RpaK\€[[]- 

AH Bv 

The stone-cutter omitted the A and inserted it afterwai'ds. There 
is no trace of an I at the end of the line, but 'Hpa^XeSi? would be an 
impossible form. 'HpaicXeihr] would be a good Boiotian dative, but 
is probably to be regarded as Attic, the iota subseript being omitted, 
as often in late inscriptions. The simple dative is rare on gravestones, 
but not unexampled. Two or three cases are referred to by Feanz 
igraphiees Qraecae, p. 340), and three cases of the name 
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222 INSOBIPTIONS FROM ANTHEDON. 

in the dative with rjptoi are quoted by Kbil (SyUoge Iti^er. Boeot, pp. 
155, 169). Possibly we ought to restore 'HpaKXe[t]Si7[s. 

LI. — Pragment of poros slab with cornice. Height, 0.19 ra,; 
width, 0.24 m. ; height of letters, 0.025 m. 

ENANAr M]havSplo^ 

LII.— Fragment of poros. Height, 0.24 m.; M'idth, 0.23 m.; 
height of letters, 0.028 m. 

n) T P * I i £(jy]j'Tpo0t9 

A new name, 

LIIL — Marble tombstone with gable top represented in relief. 
Height, 0.31 ni. ; width, 0.40 m, ; height of letters, 0.025 m. 

FA r N I " — rayoviol^^ 

LIV. — Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0,50 m. ; width, 
0.46 m. ; height of letters, 0.035 m. 

AN., KjMOS 
Nearly all the letters are very uncei-tain. 

LV, — Poros slab, broken at the bottom and on the left. Height, 
0.35 m.; width, 0.2(5 m.; height of lettei-s, 0.045 m. 

H P I A A S 0tXeT?]j)ptSa? 

A new name. 

LVI. — Poros block with cornice at the top. Height, 0,48 m. ; 
width, 0.22 m. ; thickness, 0,205 m. ; height of letta-s, 0.018 m. 
APISTH _ 
TiS 
There are traces of three or four lines, but the stone is ao badly 
worn that it was found impossible to make out more of tlie letters 
thaii ai'e given above. 

LVII . — Fragment of marble tombstone, broken at the bottom and 

left side. Height, 0.54 m. ; width, 0.22 m. ; height of letters, 0.05 m 

El N I S -eti't? 

LVIII. — Fragment of poros, found near Nos. II and III. Height, 

0.19 m. ; width, 0.14 m. ; height of letters, 0,025 m. 

PTA 

TH 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM ANTHEDON. 223 

LIX. — Fragment of poros tombstone with gable in relief. Height, 
0.30 m. ; width, 0.24 m. ; height of letters, 0.0225 m. 
QN 
LX. — Fragment of poros ivith cornice. Height, 0.34 m. ; width, 
width, 0.20 m. ; height of letters, 0.04 m. 
5KA 
LXI.— -Fragment of poros dab. Height, 0.32 m. ; \vidth, 0.18 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.04 m. 

I t Kt 

MAP 

XA 

LXII.— Small poros fragment. Height, 0.38 m. ; width, 0,18 m. ; 

heieht of letters, 0.03 m. 

BILINGUAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

LXIII. — Marble slab, now used as threshold for the entrance to 

the church lot at Loukisi. Length, 1.01 m.; width, 0.21 m, ; height 

of letters, 0.04 m. 

M^ARELLIVSaQaF^POM M{arcus) Arellius Q(iiinti) F(ilius) 

Pom(ptina) 
MAPKOSAPEAMOSKOINTOY Map/to? 'AfjeXXtos KoiWou 
YIOSnQMENTlNA vlo<; Yimi>.evThva 

On the form Xiaiji-evriva, see Mommsen in Ephemeris Epigraphica, 
IV, 221. 

LXIV. — Marble slab, in same position as preceding. Length, 

1.01 m. ; width, 0.21 m. ; height of lettere, 0.04 m. 

QiARELLIVSAMiLiXSENO 

\01NT05APEAM0SMAPK0Y 

EENflN 

Q(mntu8) Arellius M[arci) L(ibertus) Xseno 

KJocTOf 'ApeWio? M.dpKov (aireXevOepo';) 

Hevwv 

There is a similar omission of a.'jreXevOepoi in the inscription puo- 

lished in theBuU. de corr. lieU&n,, i, 284-5. 

C. D. Buck, 
F. B. Taebell. 
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DISCOVERrES AT THISBE IN 1889. 



REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS, 

Between March 18 and 21, 1 made a trip to Kakosia, tiie work of 
laying bam the foundations by the sea, at Anthedon, being meanwhile 
superintended by Mr. Buck. The village of Kakosia lies between two 
peaks of Mt, Hclikon, not far from the sea. On the hills which 
immediately surround it, and in the village itself, are well-preserved 
remains of the walls of an ancient town, built of regular blocks of 
bluish limestone and strengthened by nnmerous towers. The walls 
are of Leake's " fourth order," consisting of a double line of well-cnt, 
regular blocks, the interval between them being filled in with loose 
stones. In the village are clear traces of one of the gates, and just 
outside it, in a wheat field, traces of the foundations of a large build- 
ing. There are also the remains of a mole (now serving as a road) 
across a marshy plain to the southwai'd, evidently to protect the plain 
from inundation. It seems to be certain that this village stands directly 
on the site of andent Tliisbe, as was concluded by Leake and others 
(from Strabo, Geog., 411, and Pausanias, ix. 32, 3). The only building 
which Pausanias mentions in Tbisbe is a temple of Herakles, with a 
standing statue of the god. Judging from the great number of churches 
(twenty-tliree in all, I was told), Thisbe must have been an important 
place in Byzantine times. Since the modem village stands directly 
on the ancient site, extensive excavations must involve considerable 
expense, I fomid, however, a great number of Byzantine churches 
in ruins, and I judged that a few days of work in and around these 
might yield good results, I returned to Antbedon, finished the exca- 
vations by the harbor and cleared off the walls, aud on March 27 
began work at Thisbe with fifteen men, a number which was after- 
ward increased to twenty. Trenches were first dug in and around the 
church "Oo-to! AoukS^, within the limits of Kakosia, but just outside 
the ancient walls. In front of the church we found a Byzantine 
pillar of fine white marble, apparently for supporting a screen or cur- 
tain. It is ornamented in front with a conventional design in relief, 
and has a smooth, pear-shaped top, separated from the main shaft by 
224 
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DISCOVERIES AT THISBE. 225 

tk. The dimensiona are aa follows: height, 1.77 m. ; 
breadth, 0.20 m. ; thickness, 0.135 m. The top is 0.17 m. high and 
0.47 m. in circumference. In the pavement of the church we found 
six inaeribed tombstones. An examination of the waUa of the churdi, 
with as little damage as possible, yielded no inscriptions. 

In the pavement of the church 'Ayia Tpidt, which was next exam- 
ined, were found three inscribed tombstones. As the walls of this 
church were mainly composed of rough masses of stone, and were 
without arehitectural or artistic interest, and as they evidently con- 
tained inscriptions, I felt justified in tearing down a part of them. 
Four fragments of inscriptions were found here. The arched entrance 
was left standing, but was afterward tlirown down by tlie boys of the 
village. In a third church (^Ayia K.vpiaK'^ or " Ayto? 'HXta?), of which 
nothing but the foundations remained, four inscribed bases and tomb- 
stones were found. Two of the foi-mer, though we found them under- 
ground, prove to have been published. 

At this point, the Directors of the School, Dr. Wali^tein and Pro- 
fessor Tarbell, arrived at Kakosia, and decided to concentrate all our 
energies at Plataia. 

John C. Rolpe. 

INSCRIPTIONS FROM THISBE. 

The following inscriptions were found by Mr, Eolfe at Thisbe 
(Kakosia) in March, 1889. Those to which H is prefixed are edited 
on the basis of Mr. Rolfe's copies alone ; to him also the measure- 
ments are chiefly due. 

I. — R. Marble slab, used in the pavement of the ruined church 
'AyCa Tpidf. Height, 0.77 m. ; breadtb, 0.46 m. ; thickness, 0.30 m ; 
height of letters, 0.03 m. In the upper surface there is a round hole 
with a diameter of 0.14 m. 

EYGYMIAAS EWvuiBa^ 

II. — Marble slab in pavement of same church. Height, 0.765 m ; 
breadth, 0.525 m. ; thickness, 0.28 m. ; height of letters, 0.023 m. 

F I S . A A o 5 F(t7[o]\oo? 

The letters have the forms characteristic of the Hellenistic period. 
They are regularly, though very widely, spaced. A i-ectangular cut 
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228 DISCOVERIES AT THISBK 

has removed a single letter, the fourth. Fto-oXao?, of which the 
Attic equivalent would be 'lo-oXem?, is a new name, comparable to 

III. — E, Stone slab in pavement of same chm^h. Height, 0.78 m. ; 
breadth, 0.49 m.; thickness, 0.19 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 ni. 

IV. — E. Slab of )-ed stone in the wall of the same church. The 
height could not be exactly ascertained, as the stono was not taken 
from the wall ; it was apparently about 0.75 m. Breadth, 0,44 m, ; 
thickness, 0.34 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 

MAoMEIAoS (^)a6i^ei\o'i 

The first letter must have been erroneously copied. The name 
occurs at Orchomenos and Lebadeia in the form Xau/xeiXo^, and the 
same contraction is found in other Boiotian proper names beginning 
with the same element;^ but, in view of the Boiotian retention of ao 
in compounds of Xao'; and in some other words, XaoaeiXo^ seems a 
possible local form. 

V. — li. Fragment of limestone, complete at the left, m the wall 
of the same church. Height, 0.33 m. ; breadth, 0.28 m. ; thickness, 
0.28 m.; height of letters, 0.05 m. 

K A A Y Z. KXavBliav 6 Av^p (?) 

KA ! HGY! Kal ■!, ev\ydT7,p. 

i I Q N CTT M<^v [i]7ro[t'T,ff6v. 

" This statue of Claudia (?) was crcettwl by her husband (?) and 
daughter. The sculptor was Dion." 

VI. — Four fragments of limestone {A, B, C, D), apparently belong- 
ing together, taken from the walls of same church. Fragment A is 
complete at the top and at the left ; the others are broken on all sides. 
Dimensions of B ; height, 0.30 m. ; breadth, 0.33 m. : of C; height, 
0.19 m.; breadth, 0.18 m. : ofD; height, 0.23 m. ; breadth, 0.49 m. 
The thickness of each ia about 0.175 m. ; height of letters, 0.01 m. 
and (in the last five lines of .D) 0.016 m. There are numerous ligatures, 
and the inscribed surface is defeced in spots, so that the decipherment 
of the text is difficult, and the results in some places uncertain. Frag- 
ment A, the inscribed face of which was always visible, was published 

' Meistee, Die grkchischen Diak/ile, i, p. 246. 
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DISGOVERIES AT THISBE. '2:11 

by PiTTAKESas No. 3061 in the '''P.tprj/j.epl'i 'Apj^moKoytK^ and by VON 
Velsen in the Arahdologischer Anzdger, xiv (1856), p. 288 ; by both, 
as we now see, most inaccurately. Unfortunately, we toolt no squeeze 
of this Augment, aad are not able to give a thoroughly trustworthy 
text of it. What is given below in majuscules, as A, is simply Von 
Vdsen'a text, with some corrections and additions introduced from 
Mr. Tarbell'a hastily made copy. 

Fraginent A. 

MOYATTIOC 
OBOYAOMeNOCeiCBAItONXCOPIONAH 

NeTTeMovrewprovMeNCON 

BIBMONrPA---NAYT--OnOHTeONIC 
--^AI-IONY^ePeKACTOYTTAeePOY 

.-AHCHe CONTATOAGAOMeNO 

>NK - - IMGNTIC 
eiT - - - - THe KK 

(oeic 

Fragment B. 
DNKAI 

TiepeKA 

CONTTGNT 
ATAAAM BANOM 
lOIAGMHnPASANTeCC 
A?AN eiAeTlCAABa)N--TOC 
TATT0AHCOYCINOIKATAAAMBAN 
rONTTPAiOYCINnAPAYTOYTHCi 

AJfONTOY^opoYTQNneNTeer 

TOXtOPIONTTOAeiTHKAlTOAPrONKA 

e't'YTeYMeNOYeiCKOMICeHNAITHnO/ 
eNIAYTONOCONTeAeceiHKAIOTTPOTePO 
OTOY<i>OPOYTHCneNTAeTIACYTTeP 
THCeKACTOCMHTTAGONnAeePC 
TOICTTAeONTTWAHCOYCIN 
KAieKTOYTOYCtoZeCGAI" 
COMOAOrHCeNYTTepeKACTC 
eNTOCTONreiNOMG 
5 * TO [uncut] 
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128 DISCOVERIES AT THISBE. 

Fi-agmmt C 
ePON 1^ 

AMeNOCKAi 
OVeiOCOYT 
APATHCnOAG 

ICOKAITAAAAAKA 
0MeN0YT0Y4>0P0Y 
eiTHiANeiCTHCOCK/. 
C I Y X 6) P I Y H \ 
HMOCIOYKAeHM 

YTOcrPA*eTa 

NT- -OIGKA 
nOCONHOT 
ATOCY 

I'ragment D. 

rOTGON^MA J 

eiAeTICe^ATTATHCA 04>eiA0N 

JNAHMOCICONKAITOYTOeAGNXeeiHAfAIPe 
HTTOMCOXeiANeiCTHCOSeNOCeKTCONAAA 
GNTOCTHNeiCTrPA5INnOieicea)TOY04>eiAOMC 
AICKATAAITTOI5eNC0CYNreNGlH*IAC0TOYTa)NTITa)N 
YTOYHACDPeAGCTCOAeTHCTTOAGtoCTOXroPION e\k 
eHKACTeAGYTHCAICOMHGICINNOlVIIMOIKAHPONOMOin 
OTePAK/HPONOMOCTOYeAYTHCKTHMz-OCHTTOAIC 

> MINIOCMOieCTOCANeYTTATOC QICB 

THBOYAHKAIT0AHMCO XAIPGIN IKANON 

KYPfATAAO^ANTAYMGINnGPITHCTTPOTG 
rereNHMGNHCKAITOTOYAIlO;- 
TTivx^MpTTixCOPIOYKAl 



M{a.pKos:) OvXfri.O'i 

'O ^ovXafLevw ©ttr/Satwc y(<apCov Brj^fioaiov — 

Ttiijc eV i/iov 'yeaipyovfiej'rav — — 

0t^Cov rypal<p - -](/ air- -h Tro[t]'?T^oi' (e>[Ti 

■- - Xai. lOV vwep eKatTTOv irXedpov — 

7rM]Xv)i7J) e iTovTa to BeBofj,evo[y — — 

vic\_ - - e]t fi.ev Ti'i 

eiT . T§ eicicl\7)ffia 

wet! 
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DISCOVERIES AT TJIISBE. 



k\ aTaXorfi^avofL [ei/ - 
-i. 01 Be fiij Trpo^ai'Te? 
-a^ai'. d U Ti^ Xa^wv - - tO'; 
Tav(^)']Ta TToiX'^aQvaiv ol KaTaXa/j,^av\o 
-TQv TTpd^ovaiv Trap' airov tij? 
a^iov rov ifjopov t&v TrevTc eT\Jev 
TO '^(aipiov iroXeiT't) icat to apybv leall to Tre^vrevinvov 
■7rJe(f>vTevfievov el(TKop.i,aOi}V at rfj 7ro[Xet 
ivtavTov o<Tov TeXeffBli] ical o ivpoTepa- 
-o Tov ^opov TTji^ •7revTaeTta<; VTrep 
-Tj;? eKacTTOi /iij -rrXeov ■7rXe6po\y 
T0(5 irXeov -TrioX^aovatv 
Ka\ (e)« TovTov trm^eadat 
ap.oXoytjtrev virep eKaa-ro[y TrXeBpov 
-evTO'; TOV yeivo/iel^vov 
.^aTO. 

C 
•7rXe\6pov 

-dp,evo^ KOI 
-ov e^ oaov t- 
Tf\apk TJj? TToXeoj^! 
-ifp KoX TO. aWa xa- 
-ofAevov TOV <{)opov 
■rroX ?]etTJj Baveto-Tr a>v xa- 
B'>/fi]oi7[ov ■^(oplov tj 8[w/)e(t 
S^ij/MocrCov KaO' ^p,\_ipav ? 
a]^T05 ypa<})eTm 



- TO T6 OVOfia — — . 

■ el hi TL^ e^airaTr)<Ta\ji tov ?] 6ij)e[Xov{ri 
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230 DISCOVERIES AT THISBE. 

T(o\i, hrifioaitov koX rovro ekeu-xdeii}, a.<^atpe[^irTOa> 

fl TToXc? • o Be Baveia-rij^ 6 ^ivoi e« twh aXklmv 

evTO? T7)v etairpa^iv iroieiu-Oa rov 6(j)ei,Xop.i\_vov. el Bi ti<; 

BtaO^icjat'; KaraXiTroi ^evq) avv/evet rj tpiXm rovrmv ti. rmv [j(mpCiov, axvpo^ 
euTfo To]vTovri Smped, earta Be rfji; ■TroXeat'i ro x^ipiov. el S[^4 Til fi'i) /caraXt- 

■TrwF Bia]6'^Kav TeXeVTrjuai, S fi'^ el<nv v6//.t./j.oi Kki}pov6/Mi, ■7r[ icar 

ap.(j)JoTepa KX-r/povo/iO'; tov eavT^j'; KT^iJ,{aT]o'; -ri "n-dXt?. 

^Xa fj/iivio^ Mo8e(7T05 avOviraTO'i ®i,a^[a,loiv rale; ap'^ov- 

CT( ical^Ty ^ovXfj Kal tw Bii/j-ip -xaipeiv. 'Iko-vov 

Kvpia tA Bo^avra vp,elv "jrepl rrj'i 7rpOTe[/3a9 — __^__ 

yejevTj/j.evTj^ koX To[ii\rov ? a^iov 

__„ _ TOC eTTi^WpiOU KoX — — — ~_ 

The document seems to consist of a series of enactments relating to tlie 
public lands, followed by the ratification of the proconsul, Modestus. 

VII. — Fri^ment of limestone, found in same cliurch ; complete at 
the left only. Height, 0.1 9 m. ; breadth, 0.27 m. ; height of letters, 
0.014 m. and {in the last line) 0.036 m. 

NYNAe vvvBh 

* Y C K N ^ovfficoi. 

TTAPeXOMEN -n-apexofiev- 

T I C TT P i 5 A Toi'i wpoS6^a[a-t 

CieiAATeSeBAlO a-reCXare ^e^a(o[ - . - - ^e. 

BOYAeYMGNAKAIi Qo\iXevp.iva Kal B^li^avTa 

JC'i'OYCKONTeiMH .. '; ^ovo-kov Tetp-Tj. 

..'KArWTTPOCeTTIK ... Ka'/w -Trpoae-jrtK^rriffOpMb 
1^ H t I C M '¥rj<i)iaplaTi, Boy^^^ 

VIII. — JVIai-ble slab, used in the pavement of tlie ruined church 
'O(7(09 AoukS?. Height, 0.83 m. ; breadth, 0-49 m, ; thickness, 0.37 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.04 m, 

1< A A A I r I T ! S KaXXir^hT^ 

IX. — Marble slab in same position. Height, 0.98 m. ; breadth, 

0.52 m. ; thickness, 0.34 m. ; height of letters, 0.04 m. 

KAHI^ETOZ, KXi^Vero? 

The name occurs in the same form at Hyettos (Collitz, Samralunr/ 

der griech. Diakkl^InaGhriftm, 537) ; in the form KXt-^KeTo?, at 

Tanagra (Collitz, 950). It is the Boiotian equivalent of the Attic 

VLXeatvero^. 
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DISCOVERIES AT THISBE. 23t. 

X. — Marble slab in same position. Height, 0.82 m. ; breadth, 
0.475 m. ; thickness, 0.33 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 

AP.AAoAOPoZ, 'A7r[o]\AoSwpos 

XI. — Marble slab in same position. Height, 0.87 m. ; breadth, 
0.5 m. ; thickness, 0.34 m. ; height of letters, 0.04 m. 

OEO^AMI/ @>0^i't[a 

The name is new, though the corresponding masculine name (Attic 
©eo^azii)?) is common. The Attic equivalent would be %eo^aveta 
(Meistkb, Die gi-iech. DialeUe, l, p. 229), like 'Apitrro^dveia, eta. 

SII. — Marble slab in same position. Height, 0.8 m. ; breadth, 
0.45 m. ; thickness, 0.34 m, ; height of letters, 0.03 ra. 

A r r I Z I A E 'A7[e]iffta? 

XIII. — Basis of blue limestone, in the ruined church 'AyCa 
Kvpiaic-^ (or "A7[os 'HXt'a?, as the name was given by some). At 
the top there is a cornice, on which the inscription is cut. The upper 
right-hand corner has been broken off, but the breadth can be easily 
obtained fram the back. Height of basis, 1 m, ; original breadth at 
top, 0.455 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 

AEYEIAZA2KA Aei/f ta? 'A<7/fX[(i7rtv «^ 

Y r 1 H <>!J7i77 

" Deusias to Aaklepios and Hygieia." 

Although this stone was fomid lying on its faee under a considerable 
accumulation of rubbish, it had been seen a few years before, and s 
squeeze of the inscription had been submitted to M. Fotjcaet, See 
the BidleHn de correspondance hdUniqiie, vni (1884), p. 401, No, 2. 
M. Foucart's reading and note are as follows : 
.■■\ E t Z I A S A Z l< A A 

ovr 1 H 

La pierre eat brisSe d, droite; d, gauche Viiisoripiion parali com- 
plete, les dettx premieres Mtres ne sotd pas tr&a-distinctes. Aei^Ctvi 
'A<TKKa.[yri,oB(opa>'] Ov^ii). DMioace d, la diesse Sygia, Leslettresgui 
termmetd la pt'emi^re ligne se prSteraient d, la restitution 'Ao-KXa[iri^]. 
AsM&^os est souveni assoeii d. Hygia, mais dans ce cas les ttortis dee 
dmx diinmtSs seraient rapprochts. OiyCv Uant isoU h la seconde ligne, 
je croisphsi6t qus'AaKK.a est U commencement dunom dup^e de celui qui 
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232 DISCO VERIES AT THISBE. 

afaUlacorwioration. On this Meister remarks (Collitz, Sammlung, 
747°) : Aec|i'a?, irdr wn/verstdndMch ; etvia [M](|^ii3? oder Ae^i'as? 

Our reading of the first name may be taken aa certain, although 
we found the third and fourth lettei'a not easy to malte out, owing 
partly to the presence in their places of accidental mai-ks which bear 
a delusive resemblance to the letters SiA. Aeul^ta? is the regular 
Boiotian equivalent of Zei^l^ia?, 

As for the restitution of the first line, five letters following A (at 
the edge of which the break at present begins) would leave as mxich 
uncut space at the end of the line as at the beginning, while seven' 
letters would extend to the edge. M. Foucart's restoration gives eight 
letters. A shoi'ter name might be substituted, as 'Ao-KXaTrij^^tm or 
' Aa-KXa-Travot. But, considering the extreme rarity of dedications to 
Hygieia alone'* and thefreq^uency with which, in joint dedications, the 
names of the two divinities stand in different lincs,^ we have preferred 
without hesitation the restoration given above, 

XITV. — E. Stone slab in same church. Height, 0.9 m ; breadth, 
0.49 m. ; thickness, 0.21 m. ; height of letters, 0.04 m. 
A-t-poAlEIA 'A(Ppohaia, 

X A I P E xatpe 

XV. — ^. Eough stone basis with rectangular hole in the top ; 
found in same church. Height, 0.99 m ; breadth, 0.44 m. ; thickness, 
0.24 m ; height of letters, 0.025 m. 
QNOS 
APTAM( 
OZATPO 
EPA2 
The stone is badly defaced, and only so much could be made out. 
It is perhaps a dedication to Artemis. Two dedications to that 
goddess, published by M, Foucart in the Bulletin (viii, 1884, pp. 
401-2, Nos. 3, 4), are in this same church. 

F. B. Tarbbll, 
J. C. ROLFE. 

'We can cite only GIA, Hi, 185, and Badnack, Sltidieit, i, 1, Inschr^len aua Epi- 
dauToa, No. 40. 

= See, for example, GIG, m, 2390, 2396, 2428, 2429 b; CIA, n, 1504; in, 132 b, 
c, d, e, f, i, 181 a, 183. 
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DISOOVEBIES AT PLATAIA IN ] 



A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE PREAMBLE TO DIOCLE- 
TIAN'S EDICT, "DE PRETIIS RERUM VENALIUM." 

The preamble to Diocletian's Edict De PretUs Rerum Venalium has 
been known hitherto from two copies, one (a) found in I^pt and 
brought in 1807 to Aix in Provence, where it is now preserved in the 
museum, the other (S) still in situ, inscribed on the wall of a Roman 
edifice in Stratonike in Karia. The latest and best editions of these 
two inscriptions are given by Waddington in Le Bas, Voyage ArehS- 
oloffique, vol. m, pp. 145 ff., and by Mommsen in the Corpus Inscrip- 
Uonum Latinai'um, vol. iii^, pp. 801 ff. 

In the course of the excavations cai-ricd on at Plataia in April 1889, 
under the direction of Dr. Waldstein, there was found, in the most west- 
ern of the rained Byzantine cliurches situated within the walls of the 
northern half of the city, a marble stele, bearing an inscription which 
proved to be a fragment of this preamble. Tlie stone formed part of 
the pavement of the church, the inscribed face being uppermost, and the 
upper end, including part of the inscription, being imbedded in the 
wall. The back is rough. There are traces of an original moulding 
on the sides and front, but this has been hacked away, with the result 
of totally obliterating the first line of the inscription. On the right- 
hand side about half of the letters have been worn away, as if by the 
tread of feet. As this is true of the part imbedded in the wall, the 
atone must have been used, but in a different position, in the pave- 
ment of an earlier buildmg. When found, it was broken irr^ularly 
across the middle. It has since been conveyed to Athens, and is now 
in the National Museum. In the coiu'se of tj-ansportation two small 
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^M DIOCLETIAN'S EDICT, " VE PRETIIS RERUM VENALIUM." 

pieces ■were chipped off and lost, one eontaining the last twelve letters 
of line 34, as given in our text below, the last eleven of 36, and the 
last three of 36 ; the other containing the first letter of 49, the fii-st 
two of 50, the first two of 51, and the first three of 52. Mr. RoJfe's 
copy and squeeze were made at Plataia ; Mr. Tarbell's, at Athens. 

Length of stele, 1.35 met.; width at bottom, 0.835 m., at top; 
0.80 m. ; thickness, 0.18 m. ; height of letters, 0.006-0.013 m. 

Specimen letters ; rare forma in ( ) : 

With the help of the two copies of this text previously known 
(A and s) the oiig ml rontents of om stone ^an be restored. Lettei-s 
between paientheses ( ) lie those \\h]Lh ippear on this stone, but 
not on ^ oi S those in itiliLS ind not between brackets, [ ], are 
either lacking in our text and supplied fiom A or S, or substituted 
from ^ 01 S ior the reading of our te\t letters between brackets, 
[ ], are con]ecturil lestoiations i t do not appear on any of the 
three stones In the lattei no gieat e<- nfide nee can be felt ; in no ease 
where a gap m A and 5 has been filled h} the Plataian copy has the 
conjecture of a previous editor been exactly verified. In numbering 
the lines, the original first Hue has been counted. The sign g is 
used to indicate uncut spaces. Three of these (those in lines 12, 28, 
44) are in the legible portions of the inscription, and all correspond 
with similar vacant spaces in A. We have therefore assumed that, if 
our inscription were complete, the correspondence would hold through- 
out, and have inserted, on the testimony of A, the sign § in lines 18 
and 24. Wo have inserted it also at the b^inning of lines 40 and 
52, where A fails us, because the number of letters in the preceding 
lines is insufficient to fill the space. It will be seen that we thus get 
a § at the beginning of every sentence, except in line 6, where there 
is no evidence for one (though one is not impoaaible, the size and dis- 
tribution of letters being irregular), and in line 35. Nothing was in- 
scribed below line 55, and the remainder of the preamble must there- 
fore have been on a second stele. 
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FRAGMENT OF THE PREAMBLE TO DIOCLETIAN'S EDICT, "DE PRETIIS RERUM VENALIUM " 
DISCOVERED AT PLATAIA IN 1889. 

MUSGR«nui_»RILICETTRANQUILLORBISTATU -"- n 

PTERQUAMSUDORELARGOLABORATUMEST TE 

ETROMANADIGNITASMAIESTASQUEDE DERATUTNUS 
5. PRAETE RAP] N ASGENTRUM BARBA !-'<-• PL CIAD 

SUNDATf lETEMDIBITUMIUSTICIAEMUHIt.lE 'AEPIAMUS 

BIFINAEPR SITOARDATAAUARITIADESAEUIEHSQUISINE ECTOGENI 

UELMENSIBUSAUTDIEBUSSEDPAENH0RISIPS15QUEM0M 'k 

TINATALIQUAEONTINENTIAERATIOFRENARETUELSIFORTUN 
10. BACCANIDILIGENTIAMQUAPESSIMEINDIESEIUSMODISURTAEIAC 

DERELICTUSLOCUSUIDERETURCUMDETESTANIAM 

MUNISANIMORUMPATIENTIATEMPERARET SEDQUI 

NECESSITUDINISAHBEREDILECTUMETGLiCENTlSABAR 

RELIGICAPUDINPROBUSETINMODESTUSEXISTIMATUP 
I.^AMUOLUNTATEDESTITUIADQUAEULTRAQUONIUERENO 

EXTRAEMATRAXERUNTCUNUENITPROSPICIENTIBUSN 

TERUENIREIUSTITIAMUTQUODSPERATUMDIUHUM/ 

PERAMENTUMREMEDIISPRGMISIONISNU TRAETCUNF 

OMNIUMCONSCIENTIAMRECOGNOSCITETIPSARUMR 
20. CEPECONSILIAMOLIMURAUTREMEDIAINUENTACOHIB 

ISSIMISDEPRAEHENSADILICTISIPSASEEMENDARE 

AREDIREPTIONISNOTASACUMMUNIBUSfUDICII 

EINPEIORAPRAECIPITESETINPUALICUMNEFASQUA 

GULESETHUNIUERSISREOSATROCISSIMAEINHUMAhl 
25. AMDIORERUMNECESSITATEDESIDERATAPRORUMPI 

BOAUTSUPERILLOUMEDILLAENUSTRAEINTERUEK 

TURQUITTANNORUMRETICENTIAMNUSTRAMI 
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LUERUNT QUISENIMADEOOATUMSIPECTOR 

POSSITINMONONSENSERITINUENALIBUSRE 
30. CONUERSATIONEMTRACTANTURINTANTUMSE' 

RAPIENDiNEi-iSRERUMCOPIANECANNORUM UERTATIB 

OFFICIAEXERCITUS^HABENTDUBIUMNONSITSE 

SASCENPESTATISQUAECAPIARENEQUEINIQU ITATiSUA 

SUPERISINDRIBUSARUAFELICIAUTQUIDETRIMENTL 
35 DANTIAMREBUSPROUENIREETQUIBUSSENPERSTUDIUM 

PUALICAEFELICITATISFLUENTIAMSTRINGERERUR 

EINSTITUTORUMOFFiCISNONDINARIQUISINGULIMA 

TIMEXPLEREPOTUISSENTCONSENCTENTURPECUL 

RUMADARITIAEMODUMSCATIIPROBINCIALESNUSTRI 

40 SEDIAMETIAMIPSASCAOSASQUARUNME: ES5ITASTAMDE 

\REDEBEMUSOTQUAMBISDPS|o/'OACOTOORBAE 

FACTOPOTIUSDROTOELARIIUSTIORTAMENINTEPL 

TISSIMIHOMINESMENTIORNSUARUMINDOMITASCUPII 

TURACNOSDEBE QUISERGONESCIATUTILITAl 
45 EXERCITUSNOSTROSIDlRlGiCOMMUNISOMNIUMSA 

MNIITINEREANIMOSECTIONISOCCURREREPRAETIAUI 

TAEXTORQUEREUTNOMINAESTIMONISETFACTIEX 

INTERDAMDISTRACTIONEHUNIUSREIDONATIBUMILIT 

TINEND05EXERCITUSC0LLATI0NEDETESDANDIS 
60SSEMMILITIAESUAEETEMCRITUSLAUORESM[LITESNOSTRISEi.O,,IUburviNiu 

IDEPaAEDATORESIPSIUSREIPUBLlCAETANTUMINDiESRAPlANTQUANTUMHABER 

HISOMNIBUSQUAESUPRACONPREHENSASUNTIUSTIACMERITOPERMOTICUMIAMIPSAHU 

DERETURNONPRETIAUENALIUMRERUMNEQUEENIMFIERIlDIUSTUMPUTATORCUMPLu 

BINCIAEFELICITATAEOPTATAEUILITATISETUELUTQUODAMAFLUENTIAEPR 
65 MODUMSTATUENDUMESSECENSUAMUSUTCUMUISALIQU ACARITATISEMERGERE, 
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F&rtunam reipitbliea^ nosirae, out imcta immortaies deos beUorum memoria quae felieit^ gessi- 
raua, gratulari licet tranquillo orbis statu et in gremm aUmimae quieUs lawio, mam pads b(mis,pro- 
pter quam sudore largo laboratum est, dispom pM-Uer adque omari decenXsr, honeshim publicum 
et Eomana dignitas raaiesfa8C|ue desiderant, ut nos, qui bmigno Javore nwnmum aestvantes de 
5. praeteri^o rapinas gentium barbaranwra ip&aram noMonum elade conpressim/us, in aetemum 
/imdatam gwi(etem debitis iustWiae inunime)[)i(*]s saepiainus. Etenim si ea, guibus nvMo si- 
bi finae proposito ardet avaritia desaeviens, quae (or qua) sine respeckii generis humani, non annis modo 
vel mensibus aut diebus, sed paene boris ipsisque momerdis ad incrennenia sui et augmenia fes~ 
tinat (or tinant) aliqua contiuentiae ratio frenaretj vel si fortunae communes aequo animo perpeti possent hanc de- 

10. baccaufii licentiam, quapessimeindieseiusmodi sortae feceraTifw; dissiimdandi forsitan adque rdiceiir- 
di relictus locus videi'etup, cum detestauc/am inmanitatem condieionemque miserandam com^ 
munis animorum patientia temperaret. § Sed quia una est evpido furons indomM nullum communis 
necessitudinis ^bere dilectum, et glisceutis abaraftoe ao rapidia aestuanMs ardonhus vehU quaedam 
religio apud inpro(bo9 et inmodestos exi}stimatuj' in lacerandis fortunis ommv/m necessitate poUus qu- 

15. am voiuntate destitui, adquae ultra quonivere noii possunt gwos ad sensum miserHmae condidonis egestoiis 
extraema traxerunt ; eonvenit prospicientibus nobis, qui parmtea sumaa generis hvmani, arbitrarn rebus inr- 
t(ervemre iustitiam), ut, quod speratum diu hauianitas ipsa praestare non potuit, ad cmnmime omnium t^n- 
pei'amentum remediis prorisiouis nosti'ae couieratw. % Et huius quidem cavsae, quantum communis 
omnium eonaeientia recognoseit et ipgarum ro'um fides chmat, paxfne sera prospe^io est, dum ha- 

20. e spe consilia molimur aut remedia mventa cohibem-ws, ui quod expeetandmn Juit pe^- iura nahi^alia, in grav- 
issimis depraebensa debctia ipsa se emendaref kumanitas; longe mdius exidimantes non/erewd- 
&e direptiouis notas a eommunibus iudiciis ipsorwm, sensu adque arhiirio suhmaveri, quos cotHdi- 
e in peiora praeeipites et in puiUcum nefes qua^^m animom/m caecifate vergentes inimicos stn- 
gulis et buniverais reos atrocissimae inbumaniferfis gravis noxa dediderat. § Ad remedia igihir v- 

25. am diw rerum necessitate desiderata prorumpimM«, et securi quidem qiierellarum, ne ut intempesH- 
bo aut super^Mo medellae nostras intervenius vet apvd inprobos leoior aid, viMor estimare- 
tur, qui tot annorum reticentiam nostram praeeepHonem madaeslme senHentes sequi tamen nty- 
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liierunt. § Qius enim adeo oitumsi pectoris d, a sensu hmnaaUniis aeiorrh est, qui i^iiorare 
poesit, inmo noa seiiserit in venalibus rebtis, qaae vel in nweimonm agttmiur vd dinrna wbium 

30. conversatione trafltaiitur, in tantum se Ueeitiiam difv^isse pretiarvm, vi ^enala livido 

r^ien(di nee re)riiin copia nee anooruin ucertatibM* mitigaTdw f %d plane dusmodi homines, qms haeo 
omcia exercifos habent, dubium non sit sender pendere animis, diam de siderum mo^ua auras ip- 
sas fenpestatesquae capfeire, neque iuiquitati sna perpeti posse ad spat frugum fulurarum immdari 
super(is iQ6ri)bua arva felicia ; ut qui detrimentwrn sui existinhent cadi ip&ius tetnpa-amenHs abtim~ 

35. dantiam rebiis provenire. Et quibiis scnper studium est in questv/m trahere diam benepfAa dimrta, aa 
puilieae felicitatie oflnentiam stringere varstisqv^ anni stenl[iiate de seminvm] iadihys, adqw- 
e insttorum officii's nundinari ; qm siuguli maicimis dimtiis diffiuentes, quae diampopvlos adfa- 
tim esplere potuissent, eonsenctentur peculia d laeeratrices cewteimmas persequamiur ; eo- 
riun afiaritiae modum E^atwi, probinciales iiostri, aymmwiis hurftanitatia raiio persuad^t. 

40. §8ediametiamip^ascaMsas, quanimnecessitastamdeiMjwopeerettimis] diu prolatam patienliam conpuMi, expl 
(are debemus, ut — quambis aiffieile sit toto orbae avariHam, saevieTitem specmU argwmenio vel 
fecto potius fe^-elari — iustior taraen intellegaiur remedii oonstituiio, cum intempera- 
tissimi homines mentiwm suaram indomi(tes eupi)[(ii)ies desig\naiu)ne quadam d, notis cogens 
tur agnoseere. § Quis eigo nesciat utilihiti6ii« publi<ds iimdudricem. audaeiam, quacumque 

45. exercitas nostros dirigi communis omnium sa?i*s postulatf no7i pet- moos modo avt oppida, sed in o- 
mni itinere animo sectionis occurrei-e, praetia vetiaUum renim non guadruph aut o^tuplo, sed i\- 
(ta extorq)uere ut (nomina estim)[ait^oni8 et fecti explieare humavae linguae ratio nonpossit? denif/us 
interdum distractLone hunius rei donatibo militem stipendioqueprivari? et omnem totiiis orbis ad sus- 
tinendos exereitus collationeHi detesfandis ({uaestibus diripienHum cedere f ut [universam me]- 

50, (ssem m)ilitiae suae et emisritos lavorea miJites nostri secforiuus onmium eonfirre videaninr, quo 
depraedato(res) ipsiiis reipublicae tantum in dies rapiaot, quantum habere sltcd^imd. 

§ His omnibus, quae supra eonprehensa sunt, iuste ac merito permoti, cum iam ipsa huHktniios deprecari vi- 
deretor, non pretia venalium rerum — neque enim fieri id iustum putatwr, cum (p^urimae irUerdum pro- 
binciae felicitatae optatae vilitatis et velut quodam aiiuentiae privUegio glorieiihir — sed 

65. modum statuendum esse censutmus ; ut, cum via aliqua caritatis emergerei — quad dii omen avert^etit ! — 
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DIOCLETIAN'S EDICT, " DE PMETIIS RERVM VENALIUM." 239 

TRANSLATION.' 

The national honor and the dignity and majesty of Rome demand 
that the fortune of our State — to which, next to the immortal gods, 
we may, in memory of the wars which we have successfully waged, 
return thanks for the tranquil and profoundly quiet condition of the 
world — be also faithfully administered and duly endowed with the 
blessings of that peace for which we have laboriously striven ; to the 
end that we, who under the gracious &vor of the gods have repressed 
tlie furious depredations, in the past, of barbarous tribes by the de- 
struction of those nations themselves, may hedge aboiit this peace, 
established forever, with the defences which justice demands. For, if 
those practices by which rising avarice, that knows no bounds, is 
inflamed, an avarice which, without regard for the human race, not 
yearly or monthly or daily only, but almost hourly and even momently, 
hastens towards its own development and increase, were checked by 
any spirit of self-restraint ; or if the common weal could with patience 
endure this reckless madness, by which, under its unhappy star, it is 
from day to day outrageously wounded ; peradventure there would 
seem to be room left for shutting our eyes and holding our peace, since 
the common patience of men's minds would ameliorate this detestable 
enormity and pitiable condition. 

But, since it is the sole desire of untamed fury to feel no love for 
the ties of our common humanity ; and since among the wiciied and 
lawless it is held to be a religious duty, as it were, of avarice whidi 
grows and swells with fierce beats, in harrying the fortunes of all, to 
desist of necessity ratha' than voluntju'ily ; aud since they whom ex- 
treme poverty has driven to a sense of their most wretched condition 
cannot longer keep their eyes shut ; it suits us, who ai'e the watchful 
parents of the whole human race, tliat justice step in as an arbiter in 
the case, in order tliat tlie long hoped for residt, which humanity could 
not achieve by itself, may be conferred on the common disposition of 
all by the remedies which our forethought su^ests. 

And of this matter, it is true, as the common knowledge of all 
recognizes and indisputable fiicts themselves proclaim, the considera- 

*Tlke style of this preamble is in the last degree verbose and obscure; & peine 
irUelligible dam eerlaiiis passages, as Waddiagton sajs. There are some clauses which 
we do aot pretend to understand. We have had the benefit, in our translation, of 
several suggestions from Professor J, B. Greenough, who is, however, in no way re- 
sponsible for our work. 
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2i() DIOCLETIAN'S EDICT, " DE PRETIIS REBUM VENALJUM." 

tion is almost too late, since we form plans or delay discovered reme- 
dies in the hope that, as was to be expected from natural justice, 
humanity, detected in most odious ci'imes, might work out its own 
reformatioa ; for we thought it fai' better that the censure of intoler- 
able robbery should be removed from the court of public opinion by 
the feeling and decision of those men themselves, who rash daily from 
bad to worse, and in a sort of blindness of mind tend towards crimes 
against society, and whom, enemies alike to individuals and to the 
community, guilty of most atrocious inhumauity, their gross criminal- 
ity had exposed to punishment. 

Therefore we proceed promptly to apply the remedies long demanded 
by the necessity of the ease, and that too, feeling no concern about 
complaints, lest our corrective intei'ferenee, as coming unseasonably or 
unnecessarily, may be considered cheaper or less valuable even in the 
eyes of the wicked, who, seeing in our silence of so many years a lesson 
in self-restraint, nevertheless refused to follow it. 

For who has BO dull a breast, or is so alien to the feeling of human- 
ity, that he can be ignorant, say rather tliat he has not seen with his 
own eyes, that in commodities which are bought and sold in mai-kets 
or handled in the daily trade of cities, extravagance in prices has gone 
so fai' that tlie unbridled lust of plimder could be moderated neither 
by abundant supplies nor fruitful seasons? so that there is clearly no 
doubt that men of this sort, whom these occupations have engaged, 
are always mentally calculating and even anticipating from the mo- 
tions of the stare the very grinds and seasons, and by reason of their 
wickedness cannot beai' that the fi-uitful fields be watered by the rains 
of heaven, so as to give hope of future crops, since they consider it a 
personal loss for abundance to come to the world by the favorable 
moods of the sky itself And to tlie avarice of tliose who are always 
eager to turn to their own profit even the blessings of God, and to 
cheek the tide of general prosperity, and again in an unproductive 
year to haggle about the sowing of the seed and the busine^ of retail 
dealers ; who, individually possessed of immense fortunes which might 
have enriched whole peoples to their heart's content, seek private gain 
and are bent upon ruinous percentages ; — to their avarice, r^ai-d for 
common humanity pereuades us, people of our provinces, to set a limit. 

But now, further, we must set forth the reasons themselves, whose 
urgency has at iaat compelled us to discard our too long protracted 
patience, in order that — although an a\'arice which runs riot through 
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the whole world can with difficulty be laid bare by a specific proof, or 
rather fact — nevertheless, the nature of our remedy may be known to 
he more just, whea most lawless men are compelled to recognize, under 
a certain name and description, the unbridled desires of their minds. 

Who therefore can be ignorant that an audacity that plots against 
the good of society presents itself with a spirit of speculation, wherever 
the general welfere requires our armies to be directed, not only in vil- 
lages and towns, but on every march? that it forces up the prices of 
commodities not four-fold or eight^fold, but to sucli a degree that hu- 
man language cannot find words to express the valuation and the 
transaction ? finally, that sometimes by the outlay upon a suigle thing 
the soldiery are robbed of their largesses and the pay which they re- 
ceive ? and that the entire contributions of the Avhole world for main- 
taining armies accrue to the detestable gains of plunderere, bo tiiat our 
soldiers seem to yield the entire fruit of their miKfary career, and the 
labors of their entire term of service to these universal speculators, in 
order tliat the plunderers of tlie commonwealth may from day to day 
seize all that they resolve to have ? 

Being justly and duly moved by all these considerations above in- 
cluded, since already humanity itself seemed to pray for I'elease, we 
resolved, not that the prices of commodities should be fixed — for it is 
not thought just that this be done, since sometimes very many provinces 
exult in the good fortune of the low prices they desire, and as it were 
in a sort of privileged state of abundance — ^but that a maximum should 
be fixed ; in order that, when any stress of high prices made its ap- 
pearance — which omen we prayed the gods might avert — [avarice might 
be checked, e(c.] 

COMMENT. 

6. The substitution of debitis for the DIBITUM of the stone is vio- 
lent, but seems almost cei-tain. The S before saepiamus in 5 is given 
by both Waddington and Mommsen. Accoi'ding to Bankea's fac- 
simile of S, for whose accuracy Waddington vouches, the neighboring 
lines of that text have, in the space corresponding to that between 
qu,i- and aaepiamiiB, from 23 to 28 letters ; in -dem dehUia iudiUae 
mmimmMs there are 30 letters. 

14. exisHmatur: fShas — maiur. ^ has, according to Waddington, 
— stimaiMr; according to Mommsen, — esHmabir. 

17—18. iidenemre: wanting in S. A has, according to Wadding- 
ton, INTO — ; according to Mommsen, INTO — • 
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34. itibriims arva: wanting in S. A has been read by all editors 
— ros arva. ROS is, on that stone, an easy blunder of the lapidary 
for BUS. Or possibly the letters have been misread. 

37. i-nstUorum! substituted from S for the nonsensical [NSTITU- 
TORUM of the stone. 

37—38. adfatim: S has ad — . A has adfadam. Mommsen re- 
Stored adfaUm in O.I.L,, iii^ 

47. extm-quere; S has, according to Waddington, — iiere; accoi-d- 
ing to Mommsen, — aMere. Wanting in A, 

eatimaiionis : wanting in S. A has, according to Waddingtoii, 
— ionis; according to Mommsen, — monis. 

49-50. me&sem : suggested by Professor J. E. B. Mayor. We had 
thought of asBem, which is not so good. 

62. civm: 5 has ut eum. The ut is not wanted. 

The orthography of the foregoing inscription differs considerably 
from the classical stondard, and it .should be noted that the three 
copies of this preamble now known present numerous variations in 
the spelling of individual woi'ds. Following is a list of the non- 
classical spellings in the legible portions of our stone, the frequency 
of which in the inscriptions of tins period ju«tities their retention in 
our minuscule text : 

e for ae; estimofionis (47). ae for e; extraema (If!), ae for ^; 
finae (7), sortae (10), adquae (15), depraehensa (21), quae (33), orbae 
(41), praetia (46), felicitatae (54). 

h wrongly added ; hnniversis (24), huniua (48). h omitted ; debac- 
candi (10). 

b for v: abaritiae (13), intempestibo (26), aAaritiae, probinciales 
(39), quambis (41), donatibo (48), probinciae (54), v for b : lavores 
(50). We have ventiu'ed to writ* u!ffirtatibMa (31) and sectorivus (50), 
thinking that the omission of a letter adjacent to u was thus most 
easily explained. 

ytt for c: qnonivei'c (15). 

np for mp: inprobos (14), tenpestates (33), senper (35), conpre- 
liensa (52). ni for mb: inJribus (34). mm for Him.- inmodestos 
(14), inmo (29). md for iid: tamdem (40). «(s for ns: oitumsi 
(28). n inserted : consenctentur (38). 

d for t: adquae (15). 

The substitution of i for e ; dibitum (la), dilictis (21), mcdillae 
(26), fenpestatis (33), iusti (52) ; of e for i : retieende (11), singules 
(24) ; the improper addition and omiasion of final m : conseicntiam 
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(19), eonversationem (30), collations (49) ; and the omission of n in 
desiderant (4) and festinant (? 9), can be extensively paralleled and 
need not be set down as mere lapidary's blnndere ; bitt we have not 
ventured to retain these spellings in the minuscule text. So also some 
of the many cases of it for o and o for v, have a considerable justifi- 
cation in contemporary usage ; but, as the forms of u and o rendei'ed 
thera liable to confusion and, m several unquestionable instances of 
coniiision occur on our stone, we have ttiought it beat to restore in 
all cases the standard spelling, iusticiae (6) may afford an early in- 
stance of ei for ii, but is most safely regained as a blunder. On all 
these points see Seelmann, Die Aus&jyrache des Lateiii. 

The following blunders are easily explained : w for o .• nus (4), in- 
probus, inmodestus (14), exereitus (32), emeritus (50), nustra (18), 
nustra* (26), nusti-am (27), nustri (39), cunvenit (16), cunferatur (18), 
eummunibua (22), surtae (10), donatibn (48). o for u: dio (25), 
nondinari (37), caosas (40) ot (41), mentiorn (43), putator (53). 

a for/.* suudatam (6). 

for tf iusticiae (6), coto (41), cenpestatei (33), scatwi (39). teun- 
feratur (18) is due to the stone-cutter's mistaking c for t and then dis- 
covering his mistake before beginning the next letter. 

c for 0! religic (14). c for g: acnoscere (44). e for e: emcritos 
(50). 6 for ; eontinentiae (9). g for e : ligentiam (10). 

a for b ! pualicum (23), oatumsi (28), pnalicae (36). d for b : in- 
dribus (34), adaritiaa (39). i for d .• detestaniam (11). In debaccanidi 
(10), idirigi (45) and idepraedatores (51), d was probably mistaken for 
i and the mistalte at once discovered ; cf. tconferatur (18). 

Letter doubled : aavaritia (7). Double letter reduced to single : 
tranquUl orbt atahi (3), qffieis (37), and perhaps uerkdihtis (31) and 
sectoriua (50). 

Other omissions : poem (8), gliomtia (13), it (27) for tot, jiuentiam 
(36) for afiuentiam, estimoms (47) for estimaiimiw. 

Letters transposed : aMere (13), euperflmt (26). 

The following blunders are more flagrant : 

genirum (5) for gentium, dibltum (6) for debiUs, ardat (7) for ardet, 
qui (7) for quae or qtia, promistonis (18) for provisionis, epe (20) for 
■■spe,fermdare (22) hrfsrmdae, superiSou (26) for eivperfiuo, instiMo- 
i~um (37) for indUorwm,, scaMi (39) for statui, I^N (40) for M N, intep- 
legatar (42) for intellegatur, mmiihm (43) for memtiwrn,, aenosdeBe^ 
' The penuldmate ktter seems to have been first made as a A and then changed to 
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(44) for agno3cere, interdam (48) for iiderdiem, ddesdcmdis (49) for 
detestandis, cmmamus (55) for cmmimus. Add the meaningless diar- 
actersj some of which are not even letters, in lines 41 and 42, in place 
of diffi,oile sit and reodari, and the meaningless leaf in line 32, 

Some of these monstrosities look as if the stone-cutter knew little 
or no X/atin. 

It deserves notice that the fragments of this edict previously found 
in Greece, viz., at Gythion, Geronthrai, Megara, Karystos, Thebes, 
Ijebadeia,,Thespiai and Elateia,^ are all in Greek. 

J. C, RoLFi], 

¥. B. Tarbell. 

REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS AT PLATAIA IN 1889. 

In December 1888, the Greek Government granted to the Ameri- 
can School a concession to carry on excavations in Boiotia, at Plataia, 
Anthedon and Thisbe. Work was to begin in the latter half of Feb- 
ruary 1889. Accordingly, Professor Tarbell, Mr. Buck and Dr. Rolfe 
examined the sites, and decided to begin work at Antliedon and to pro- 
ceed next to Thisbe. 

On March 29, 1 set out with Professor Tarbell for Thebes and This- 
be, at which latter place Dr. Ilolfe was at that time digging. From 
Thebes I visited the site of ancient Plataia and decided upon bcgin- 
nmg trial excavations at once. The drawback of Plataia as a field for 
excavation is the great extent of tlie ground and the confusing number 
of vestiges of ancient remains. But, though this adds to the uncei'tainty 
of making definite finds, it also increases the probability of discovering 
some objects of interest. Moreover, I felt that our efforts could in no 
event be wasted ; as, even if no objects of artistic or epigraphic import- 
ance should be discovered, a careful study of the site would be a great 
addition to topography, as it soon became evident that all previotis 
work in this direction had been insufficient. With this in reserve, I 
have set as my highest aim the discovery of the ancient temple of 
Hera or of some other edifice of similar importance, such as the tem- 
ple of Athena Areia, or the temple of Demeter. Meanwhile, through 
the exertions of Mr. AVesley Harper, Dr. Lambom and Mr. H. G. 

•SeeCJ.L^lll*, pp. 812-23; Epkemeris Epiyraphiai, IV, p. 180, and v, pp. 87-9 1 ; 
BvM. de torr. heMi., ix (1885), pp. 222-39. 
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Karquand, a sufficient sum had been collected to warrant the under- 
taking of this work. 

On March 31, 1 joined Professor Tarbell and Dr. Eolfe at Thiabe, 
and the next day we proceeded to Plataia and began work on April 
2 with 63 men. Oar plan was to dig at numerous points in the hope 
of finding some index for concentrated work in the future. There are, 
on the upper and lower portions of this extensive site, nine Byzantine 
churches. As, in the building of such churches, fragments of earlier 
structures and monuments were generally used, we decided to dig in 
and about these ruins. We therefore divided the workmen into three 
parties. Professor Tarbell and Dr. Eolfe will give their notes in 
their own words. The objects found were chieily inscriptions, which 
will be published sepai'ately by these two gentlemen, 

April 2, I began by clearing away the dibri^ from the ruined 
church just below the lower city on the north side facing Thebes, by 
digging a trench between two rocky projections on the hill near the 
church, which, it appeared to me, might have occupied the site of a 
gate. In digging here, as indeed, in aU of the churches, care was 
taken not needlessly to destroy traces of Byzantine work — a practice 
which future explorers ought rigorously to maintain. One fragmen- 
tary inscription was found among the dibris of this church ; but no 
trace of fiirther antique work ; nor was there any trace of a gate at 
this spot. Work at the first church was continued, and then a church 
within the city-walls on the north side, nearest the northern limit, 
was examined. In the latter was found a fragmentary inscription 
of a few letters on dark stone ; and trenches dug about this church 
showed extensive Byzantine walls. 

April 3. We began to clear a church about the eenti'e of the lower 
city toward the east, where insci'iptions (already known) on drums of 
columns were above ground : no results. Work was inteiTupted by 
rain. An hour in the evening was utilized in clearing away rubbi^ 
from a small church by the well on the road leading fo the village 
on the west of the city-wall. A small sepulchral relief of Graeco- 
Roman period was found here, but no further work of art. 

April 4. AVe contiaiued digging to a considerable depth in the cen- 
tral churcli, and eleai'ed some Byzantine walls around it. In the after- 
noon, took all the workmen to top of lower city to work in and about 
the church where Professor Tarbell liad previously dug. I was sub- 
sequently joined by Dr. Eolfe. On the following day, we cleared 
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away and dug down to the pavement, oueasioiially below it, in 
this church. Tho ground-plan, here publisliiyi (see Mg.) has been 
kindly drawn by Mr. Schulta of the British School at Athens. The 
only additions I liave to make to his plan of this interesting three- 
apsed church is a staircase, which could be distinctly made out dur- 
ing the digging, leading down to the southeast corner of the southern 
apse. The egg-aud-dart pattern on the gdsa used as door-posts 
on the west and south sides is of good workmanship and belonged 
to an earlier classic building, probably tho same as the one from 
which came a fine marble moulding immured in the well on the 
road. The marble architrave-blocks are also of good workman- 



Sv,- 




Plataia. Ground-plan of Byzamtine chwch. 

ship. There had probably been an extensive classic building near this 
site. But I am inclined to believe that the church in its present con- 
dition was built in Franliish times, as a fine piece of Byzantine marble 
screen-work was immured in the southwest corner of the wall. The 
inscriptions here found will be published subsequently. The inscrip- 
tion recording the heroization of Moscheina was found in an upright 
position in the west wall; while the fragment of the Edict of Diocle- 
tian was part of the pavement running under the southern wall at the 
beginning of the middle apse. 

Chaeles Waldstein. 
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April 2. I began work, with eighteen men, at a ruined Byzantine 
church to the N, B. of the city, outside the walls. Trenches were dug 
both within and without, but nothing of importance was found. On 
the same day, I made a beginning of clearing the westernmost of the 
churches in the lower (northern) division of the ancient city, but 
without results. 

April 3. After working an hour on the last-named church, I moved 
to another, just outside the upper division of the city ou the east side, 
said to be named "^7(0? Ai^^ijT/jio?. Some late inscriptions were 
found here. F. B, Taebell. 

April 2, I began work, with twenty-ono men, in a iniined Byzan- 
tine church, situated on a low elevation east of the city-walls as usually 
defined, but within the long eastern wall extending from the northern 
slope of Kithairon. The name of the ehureb was given me as "Aytos 
'MtKoka^. In the interior of the ohurcii, were found two inscribed 
tombstones and some fragments of inscriptions. In the apse of the 
church, digging was carried as far as the pavement, which was 
examined. At the sides, where the pavement was gone, a depth of 3 m. 
was reached,and some graves, with human bones, were found. Trenches 
were also dug up to and around the church on the northern, southern, 
and western sides. 

April 3. Work was eontinued at the same church until noon, when it 
was suspended on account of rain. In the front of the church, at a 
depth of 2 ra., were found two fragments of reliefs of poor Roman 
workmanship ; also a fragment of a marble plinth with the toes of 
one foot, fairly well executed. 

April 4. Work proceeded during the morning at a church west of 
the city-walls, close to the spring, which had been cleared of dSbris the 
day before. Trenches were dug around the church and the interior 
was cleared out, but we were unable to go very deep on account of 
the water, which was reached at the depth of half a meter. Nothing was 
found in this church. At noon, I took my men to the southern part of 
the town, where trenches were cut until (at 4 p. m.) I joined forces 
with Dr. Waldstein. 

J, C. EOLPE. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM PLATAIA. 

ThefollowingJnscriptioiiswerefoundatPlataiain April 1889, Thosa 
to -which E or Tis prefixed are edited on the basis of Mr. Rolfe's or Mr. 
Tarbell's copies atone. 

I. — Marble stele with akroterion and two rosettes, found in the foun- 
dation-walls of the ruined church "Ay^os NtAioXaos, outside the city- 
walls, to the east. Height, including akroterion, 0.88 m. ; breadth, 
0.53 ni.; thickness, 0.17 m.; height of letters, 0.03 m. 

M r Y P N Atyvpov 

The name occurs, with the r^ular Boiotian spelling, at Tanagra, 
and there also, as it happens, in the accusative (Alyovpop : Collitz, 
1053). For examples of the simple accusative on gravestones, see 
Inscriptions Jrom Aiiihedon, No, XLV. 

Just below the AITYPON a second inscription is carelessly cut by 
another hand, and probably at a considerably later date. The letters 
are about 0.02 m. in height, 

ETTI 
OPtoAEAEl 

Repeated examination of the stone and of a squeeze has convinced 
us that this reading is certain in every letter. That there were other 
letters at the beginning or end of the last line is not impossible, but 
no distinct traces of any can be seen. This line should give a proper 
name, but is wholly unintelligible to us. 

II. — R. Slab of coarse marble, found in same church. Height, 
0.64 m. ; breadth, 0.51 m. ; thickness, 0.25 m.; height of letters, 
0.05 m. 

ETTI 'Eiri 

ZQTA SwTO 

III. — Marble block, foundin the most western of the mined churches 
within the walls of Plataia. Height,0.336m.; length,0.94m.; thick- 
ness, 0.525 m. ; height of letters, 0.0476 m. The block had been hol- 
248 
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lowed out into a trough on the reverse side. On one of the narrow 
sides is a buildei-'s mark, i. 

HTTOMS: HPQI22AN 

M02XEINANAPIZTIQN02 

'H TToXi? rip<ua-<rav\'yioa')(elvav ' ApicnCmvoi; 

"The city (erected this statue of tlie) licroinu (i. e., demi-deiiied 
lady) Moschciiia, (daughter) of Aristion." 

IV. — R. Part of marble block, hollowed out into a trough on the 
inscribedside; found insame church. Height, 0.53m.; !ength,0,77m, ; 
thickness, 0.7 m. ; height of letters, 0,03 m. 

A N A P >^vSp- 

EA tV 

TYME T^/'03)[o. 

KC «o- 

Fragment of sepulchral distichs. 

V. — T. Block of white marble, found in central apseof same church. 
The upper right-hand corner and the lower end are gone. The front 
is ornamented with a simple panel. The inscription is at tlie top. 
Height, 1.16 m.; breadth, 0.4 m.; thickness, 0.16 m. 

YC TONIC 'r<iTwlr£>v 

KANKEAACONKOL Kai/xeWav k6[o: 

M N fLov 

" For the adornment of tlie screen." 

The first two letters are twice as high as the rest. The 8i)elling u? for 
et<; would point to a date not earlier than the ninth ceuturj' A. D.' 
VI. — It. Marble slab, found in pavement of same church. 

E -E[7ri 

K A A A I KakXi- 

VII. — T. Fragment of white marble, found in a heap of stones 
near this church ; complete at top, surface chipped away to the extent 
of three or four letters at left, broken off at right and below ; letters 
very indistinct. Height, 0.26 m. ; breadth at top, 0.26 m. ; thickness, 
0.06 ra. 

' Blass, AussprarAe d. grieckA^i, p. i2, Bote 108% 
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OK I Ml 0^ 
SOMI KOY 7 
ancut] A A I X O 
TTftPGENO 
\ H A TT E P I 
uncut] T 
/////OY 
//////// 
uncut]// 
AYZI 

Apparently a list of victors in gymnastic eontesis, The word in 
the sixth line, therefore, wa^ probably ■n-aX-riv, TrayKpariov, or Treu- 
TaOXov. 

VIII. — T. Fragment of white marble, found near same church ; 
complete at left only. Height, 0.14 m. ; breadth, 0.145 m. ; thick- 
ness, 0.06 m. 

TTIEQ 'EJ'TrlSw- 

ETTIEBM 'ETTt'E- 

IX. — Marble block, found face uppermost in the apse of the ruined 
church "Ayio'; Atj/j.-jrpi.o';, just outside the citj--wall on the east, jiear 
the upper (southern) end ; broken off at the left. Height, 0.58 m. ; 
length, 1.45 m. ; thickness, 0.19 m, 

ATYNAIKCON -a jwaiKoiv 

AAMAIETTOCIOE TrajXafiat^ iroaLoi 

"EPACASIONCOiVIErA.AIPIC -flepai a^iov, ^ [,,iya {')^aJ.pi<i 

XONEYPAMENH -xov evpafievr) 

ZCOCANeE-NIAALKONTO -^ m av ee{p]v IXdtTKovro 

TEAAMN/'VIENHN tc Sa/ii-a^ei-jji' 

\TTANTF.EIN0AE1TAIE -v ■7ravTe[a(T\iv o SetVaif 

EKAEIEEu/PAC sKXeiae [^JiJpa?. 

These are the ends of sepulchral distichs. Professor F, D, Allen 
has kindly furnished the following, as a su^estion of the general sense 
of the original : 

fivrijia ToS' eiiTVKTOv, KXeo^ovkrj, ht\a yvvaiKoiv, 

etpyaTrai KeSvov rail TraJXa^at? irotjio^. 
elKOva S'eaT'rjo'ev, yjipa^ a^iov, ^ fieya fx]«tp^^> 
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Tra,VTe<i 7a/j tre ^poTol ^waav 6e\o\v IXdoKOVTO, 

vvv S^ <7e^ovc7t voTia KTjp'i^ re Safiva/j.iv'ijv, 

-rvfi^ov arya^6p.evoi. BfjXojf 7roi'Te[<r<r](i' oSetVat?, 

rov 'ya/jArtj^ a-Tvypa^ X^iOff"] eKXeiue \_S]vpa'i. 

X. — T. Marble block, found in same position as No. ix ; broken 

offattbe right. Height, 0.51 m. ; length, 0.51 m.; tkickness, 0.13ni. 

eNTT 

TTO 
OCMe 

GH 

The beginnings of distichs, similar to the foregoing. 
XI. — Marble stele, with antliemion and rosettes ; found in same 
church. Height of letters, 0.35-40 m., and, in fourth line, 0.25-30 ra. 
Above the rosdt&i: 

E n I 'Etti 

A * P A I C I A '\<PpoSi.<7la 

below tlie rosettes: 

A I NYCIOY Atovv<rlov. 

A e A N 1 X A 'AOavLxa. 

" Over Aphrodisia, (daughter) of Dionysios." 
The immeAthanicha was added subsequently. 
XII. — T. Marble fragment, found in same ehureh. 

TYX1K0YC 
CMON 

r. B.Tarbell, 
J. C. EOLFE. 
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AN INSCRIBED TOM^TONE FROM BOIOTIA. 



The tombstone whieh is described below was shown me by a peasant 
of the village of Charadrfis, on the road from Thebes to Thisbe. He 
had found it near the village, and removed it to his house ; the inscrip- 
tion, he said, had not been copied. 

The stone, which is of marble, is of a peculiar shape, consisting in 
one piece of a base, 0.23 m. high and 0.28 wide, surmounted by a circu- 
lar st«le, with a rounded top, 0.34 m. high, and 0.495 in circumference, 
as here r 



The inscription, in letters 0,02 m. high, 
s cut on the stele as follows : 
AMMI A 'A/i^['a 




The name occurs frequently in Attic inscriptions (G.I.A., iii, 712a, 
2891, 2986a, 2897, 2898), and in a list of names found at Hermione 
(C.LG., 1211). 

Rounded steles ai'c very common. Of these Ross (Areh. Aufsaize, 
I, p. 26) says: VieUei<M Andeuhmg des PhaMos? Diebootisahem Grab- 
stdne, in Form viereoHge Altaic, sind hditfig mt emem PhaUoa gehroiitf 
z. b. m Thisbe undLehadeia. I saw nothing of the kind at Thisbe, 
and I have been able to find no representations or descriptions of tomb- 
atones like this one. Professor Merriam has called my attention to a 
vase-painting represented in Schreiber's Bilderatlas (pl. xciv, 6), but, 
as he remarks, the round-topped base, on which a stele shaped like 
ours stands, is evidently a mound on which the stele was placed. 

John C. Rolfe. 
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DISCOVERIES AT PLATAIA IN 1890. 
[Map.] 



GENERAL REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS. 

Tlie Excavations at Plataia which wore carried on during the 
Spring of 1890 under my direction were the continuation of our 
work on the same site in the preceding year. The funds for these 
excavations during the two seasons were procured for me by personal 
friends in America, namely, Dr. Lamborn and Mr. Wesley Harper. 
The students of the School who took part in the work were Messrs. 
W. I. Hunt and H. S. Washington of Yale, J. P. Shelley of Findlay 
Collef^, Ohio, H. D. Haie of Harvard, C. M. Washington of Yale, 
and J. F. Gray of Harvard, 

As stated in my Report last year, tlie immediate aim of the ex- 
pedition for this year was not so much actual excavation as topograph- 
ical work, I desired, in the first place, to make a careful and final 
survey of the walls enclosing the ancient city of Plataia, and also to 
study the site of the battle-field of Plataia. The survey of the walls 
was carried on chiefly under the direction of Mr. H. S. Washington, 
the maps being drawn by Mr. H. D. Hale, Mr. Hale's map t(^ether 
with Mr. Washington's Report of the work will follow this intro- 
duction.' A paper on the topography of the battle-field of Plataia 

' On tlie whole, we have found our own investigatione as regards the site of an- 
cient Plataia and the relations of the various walls to one another lo agree most 
with Vischeb's views (Erinnerungen und Eindrmke am QrUchtnland, pp. 219, 543). 
There is also some probability in favor of the hypothesis, recently expressed by 
Fabricius {Thebea, etc, Akadenmckes AntrUt^rogramm, Freiburg i. B., 1890, p. 17), 
that thestone walls a.snowBtanding were surmounted by fortifleations of unburnt brick. 
That the whole wall {stone and brick) was covered with a uniform, stucco is possible, 
but, I think, not probable ; as I do not renieinber to have seen on the stones them- 
selves traces of stucco, which would in all likelihood have survived, I may also add 
that one of the beat maps of the Plataian district is that made by Spencer Stanhope 
( T^ography iUvstr. of the SatUe of Plataea, by John Spences Stanhope, London, 
1817). The copy of this map in the library of the museum of archeology at Cam- 
bridge (which contains the whole of Col. Leake's library) is of especial interest, as 
' "tions and corrections in pencil by Col. Leake himself. 

253 
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has been written by Mr. W. I. Hunt, who, with Mr. Hale, studied 
the question on the spot. Mr. Hunt's paper and the results of the 
survey of the site, ilhistrated by a map drawn by Mr. Hale, will also 
be embodicid in this Eeport. Professor Theodor Mommsen of Berlin, 
who has for )'eara devoted himself to the study of the numerous fr^- 
ments of Diocletian's Edict, and is now prodiieing a revised edition of 
the whole material, was naturally the fittest person to publish the new 
fragment which we discovered this year in our excavations. He has 
consented to edit it for us, and this publication also will be included 
in this Report. Finally, my colleague for the coming year in the 
School at Athens, Professor Ricliardson, will, I hope, publish an in- 
teresting votive inscription to some female deity discovei'ed by us on 
the same site. 

It was ray intention to begin work at Plataia early in February ; 
but, as the weathei- was particularly unfavorable during the whole 
season, we had to defer our departure from day to day. I finally 
yielded to the enthusiastic eagerness of Mr. Washington, who left 
Athens on February 14, and on the 19th began digging with 22 men 
at the church where last year the Preamble of Diocletian's Edict was 
found. He was soon joined by Mr. Hunt and Mr. Shelley, and sub- 
sequently by the other students. During this time the party had to 
contend with great difficulties, the most trying of which was the 
severe weather, with snow and cold winds, in houses that were not 
even provided with glass windows ; and I cannot sufficiently commend 
the self-sacrificing pei-severance of all concerned. Owing to stress of 
weather, work had to be suspended for some days. In the first week 
of March, I joined the party. When not engaged in the excava- 
tions, the walls, over 2^ miles in circumference, were carefully meas- 
ured and surveyed. Mr. Hale also drew the ground-plans of six 
Byzantine and Frankish churches at which we dug. 

Our coi'ps of workmen was increased to a number averaging 40 
men, and with these we dug at a promising site at the southeast wall 
of a Byzantine church and monastery, which I thought might raark 
an important entrance to the ancient city. Here Messrs. Hunt and 
Shelley came upon an interesting aqueduct or drain covered with 
large stones, light yellow in color, at a depth of 1.20 metre below 
the surface. Mr. Washington desci-ibes the stone as somewhat like 
poros, very soft when first found, but hardening on exposure. It is 
apparently a limestone containing gypsum and a small quantity of 
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talo. These large stones covered terracotta drain -tiles, which are 
laid in trenches cut through very solid soiL The tiles are made of 
well-baked red clay, are 0.20 m. deep and 0.15 wide (interior meas- 
urements), and about 0,03 thick, Tiiey were joined together end to 
end, not overlapping, by a grey cement very neatly applied. The 
tiles have apparently a very gentle slope down toward the city, 
which is a confirmation of the supposition that they served as an 
aqueduct. Mr, Hunt and I explored the neighborhood for the possi- 
ble source ; and there is some probability that he discovered this, out- 
side and to tiie south of the city-wall, at some considei-able distance 
from the point at which we found the tiles. The aqueduct runs 
under the city-wall and under the church, a block of the aqueduct 
being cut away obliquely. It is probable that tlie wall was the ear- 
liest, the aqueduct the next in date, and the large church the latest. 

Several inscriptions had already been found ; but at this church we 
discovered, in a grave below the east wall, two large inscriptions used 
as covering stones. One turned out to be another slab of the Dio- 
cletian Edict, giving, in Gi-eek, the prices of textiles. This contains 
a large portion of the 17th Chajiter in Waddington's edition of the 
known texts, with some interesting variations, as well as a column and 
a half of material hitherto unpublished and unknown, constituting 
the beginning of the chapter. It appears to me not unlikely tliat the 
Preamble found last year and this text, though they were found 
within the city about a mile apart, are portions of the same document. 
The marble slabs are of tlie same material, and must originally have 
been of the same dimensions ; and it appears probable that the Pre- 
amble remained in the original Latin, while the text, which was of 
practical importance to the people at large, was liere posted in the 
Greek translation. The other Greek inscription recoi'ds a dedication 
to some goddess on the part of women, with a list of interesting female 
names. From the frequent mention of a torch (SaiV), it seems not 
unlikely that the goddess was either Demeter or Artemis Eukleia, 
both whidt goddesses had temples at Plataia. 

We continued to dig at various sites outside the city-walls, "hoping 
to find some clue for discovering either the Temple of Demeter (and 
in this we followed Mr. Hunt's suggestion) or the Temple of Hera. 
We did not succeed in fixing these sites; though several objects of 
interest were discovered. Thus, for instance, on Mr. Hunt's site, a 
fragment of an inscription undoubtedly referring to some hippie con- 
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test, may possibly refer to the games called Eleutheria which were 
celebrated outside the city-walls {cf. Pausania.s, rx. 2. 4). It may be 
desirable to make one more attempt, next season, upon this site, and 
to search again for the Temple of Hera inside the city-walls, at the 
cburdi where last year we found the Edict of Diocletian. It is true 
that we came upon the native rock in digging in this church, but it may 
be desirable to continue trenches around the church, cutting them to 
the rock throughout. When this has been done, tliese explorative 
excavations may be considered as completed. 

What seems to stand in the way of important discoveries of temples 
and sculptures at Plataia, is the fact of its evident importance in 
Byzantine and Frankish times. Our exploration has certainly taught 
an historical fact which seems to have been previously overlooked : 
for it is generally supposed that, after the classical period, Plataia 
sank into insignificance and oblivion. Our excavationSj together with 
the existence of the numerous Byzantine aud Frankish churches (there 
arc over twelve scattered about the site), certainly prove tliat, in By- 
zantine and Frankish times, this must have been a densely-populated 
and important city. The people were probably attracted thither by 
the situation, which commands the Boiotian Plain; possibly, too, 
its walls may have remained standing. It appeara to me also that 
Plataia must have been a centime of considerable importance in 
Soman times. 

Charles M'aldstein. 

American Sdiool of Classical Studies, Atlmis. 



DETAILED REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS. 

Work was begun Feb. 19 witli 22 men at Church No. J (see 
map), where two days were spent in partially clearing out the church 
and sinking a trench, running north, about 40 m. long. The paving- 
stones of the church (about 70 X 60 cm., and 20 cm. thick), of good 
white marble, were examined on the under side, but no sculptured 
work was found on them — they probably formed the pavement of 
a temple. Two late walls built with small stones laid in mortar were 
crossed by the trench, and at its northern end a low arch of brick- 
work, probably Byzantine, was laid bare. The trench was sunk to a 
depth (in plac^) of 2.70 m., but, with the exception of a fi-^ment of 
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Chirclies Nn«. Vand VI. Church No. TV. Church N'o. II. 



Figure l.—Groand-Hans of Byzantiite Charches ai Pialaia (Scale, .01 = 1 metre). 
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a small sepulchral stele of late Roman work, representing a man and 
hJs wife, nothing was found. 

On Feb, 21, work was begun at Church No, V. The church was 
cleared out, and a trench was sunk to the south of it running east and 
west. The up^ier cross-wall was traversed {at a depth of 50 cm.) at 
a distance of 37 cm. from the point W'. 

Work was not resumed till Feb. 25, a feast-day, Sunday, and snow 
intervening. "We then went on upon the same site with 25 men, and a 
larger apse, sun'ounding tlie smaller one, was uncovei'ed.^ Next day, 
with 30 men, the church-walls were partly torn down and numerous 
graves opened. The covering-stones of the " aqueduct " were laid bare 
{1 20 m below the sniface) for the space of 8 m. Tlie aqueduct passes 
imdei the city-wall and under the soutlieast corner of 
the laigei rhiirch, running w. 8. w. A section of it 
IS herf gi\en {Figure S). The top stones, roughly 
cut (of imequal size, but averaging about 60-70 cm. 
each wa^ and 40 cm, thick), are of a light yellow 
SI stone somewhat like the ^oj'os; very soft when first 
gi found, but hardening on exposure. It is apparently 
a limestone, containing gypsum and a h'ttle talc, and 
comes doubtless from a ridge on which stands a small 
chapel, about two kilometers to tlie east of the city, 
toward tlie north from the Vcrgoutiani spring, near 
ArgiopioH, These covering-stones are not closely fit- 
ted, in places the holes left at the joints being filled 
with stones. Several have their edges bevelled, and 
apparently they were brought fi-om some building. 
At the place where the aqueduct passed under the upper cross-wall, 
the cavity left was partially protected against earth falling in by a 
rough block ofthe same stone tilted against the wall; while at the west 
end, where it passes under the corner of the church, the block was cut 
away obliquely to make room for the church-wall. This apparently 
proves tliat the w^l was the earliest, the aqueduct next in date, and tlie 
larger church the latest. The trencli was followed up subsequently, but 
to the west of the church only three of the covering-stones were found, 

' There were two churches at t5io point where the aqueduct was found, the emaller 
' one buUt on the site of the larger one. The builders of the smaller cliuroh knew of 
the larger, for the chord enbtending the apse was the same in both churches (see 
Figm-e 1, (!ku¥che» Noa. Vand VI). 
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which apparently had fallen iji, as tliey were lying irregularly. The ■ 
aqueduct could be traced, however, by the terracotta drain-tiles at the 
bottom, and by its sides in the hard soil. It had no made walls, be- 
ing cut tlirough a very solid soil, composed of small irregular stones 
cemented by a clay-like earth, apparently virgin soil. The di-ain-tiles 
at the bottom are of well-baked red clay, like three sides of a rectangle 
in section (U), the pieces being 60 cm. long, 20 deep and 1 5 wide (inte- 
rior measurements), and about 3 cm. thick. These tiles were joined 
together, end to end (not overlapping), by a gray cement, very neatly 
applied. The aqueduct was filled with earth to a depth of something 
Hke 80 cm., and when this was cleared out was found to have a very 
gentle slope down toward the west, i. e., into the town. 

The next day (Feb. 27), with 30 men, work was proceeded with at 
the same place, and bed-rock was found at a depth of 3 m., in the 
larger apse. Several graves were opened, and in them wore found 
quite a number of rough Byzantine lamps and small jai's and va^es. 
No further work was done until March 6 (owing to had weather, feast- 
days and strikes), on which date 21 men came from Kriekouki and 
two trenches were sunk, at right angles, inside the ruined chuixsh 
above the Vergontiani spring, and an inscription was found. "Work 
was also done at Church No. V. Next day. we worked at a spot 
north by west from Vei'goutiani, where lie a numl)er of large cut 
bloclis (about 1.20 X 1.00 X 0.30 m.) of a coai-se marble bi-eccia. 
Three or four trenches were cut to vii^n soil, but with no result. In 
the afternoon, two trenches were sunk at the mins of a small church 
of St. Demetrios to the east of Plataia and northwest of Vergoutiani. 
The only thing found was part of a small and late smooth column (24 
cm. high, 15 wide, and 8 thick) with an inscription. The same day 
a tombstone was found at Chureli. No. V. Two days were spent in 
sinking two trenches 50 m. long to the south of Church No. VIII, nm- 
ning east and west. They were carried (one 1.20 m. and the other 1 
m.) to virgin soil, but with no result except the exposuig of thi'ee or 
four Byzantine walls of small stones and mortar. Lying on the sur- 
face, near the middle of the noi'thern one, was found a block of 
cut stone (iJO X 50 X 30 cm,) with the characters AT roughly cut 
on its upper surface near the middle. The characters are about 10 
cm, high. To the south of this trench was uncovered part of a rough 
platform, a few centimeti'es below the surface, probably of Byzantine 
origin. A ti-eneh running north and south was dug to the east of 
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Church No. VIII, and uncovered a corner of the wall of some building, 
made of lai^e roughly-cnt stones, one of which measured 1.20 m. 
long, 70 cm, deep, and 40 cm. thick. Tlicy were only one course deep, 
however, and, after a few blocks in each side, became mei^ed in a late 
wall of smaller stones. Some additional work was done in clear- 
ing out Church No. I, where a well was discovered, the brim being 
beneath the floor-level (about 6 m, deep and 1 wide), and also in sink- 
ing two small trenches at a spot which may have been the theatre. 
A flat piece of white marble (23 cm. high, 15 wide, and 5 thick) was 
found here with an inscription. Bad weather coming on, the expe- 
dition retunied finally to Athens on March 13. 

Henry S. Washikgton. 
Madrid, Spain; 
April 22, 1890. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE AND WALLS OF PLATAIA. 

The ancient city stood on a fan-shaped ridge or plateau, about 1.4 
km. long, from north to south, and 1 km, in its greatest width, stretch- 
ing down from the north slope of Mt. Kithairon toward the plain of 
the Oeroe. This plateau has its highest point at the soutlicrn end, 
where a shallow ravine, 50 m. wide at its narrowrat point, separates 
it from the lower rocks of the mountain. From tliis point the pla- 
teau slopes do\vn rather sharply at first, but toward the upper cross- 
wall very gently, the ground becoming almost level inside the lower 
cross-wall and rising again near its northern edge. In the northeast 
corner it is split by two small ravines, formed by a couple of little 
brooks running north. The question whether these existed in ancient 
times, will be considered below. The soil for tlie most part inside 
the walls is cultivated and fairly deep, at Church No. Fbed-rock being 
reached at a depth of 3 m., and at Chwch No. 7 at about the same 
depth. In many places, however, especially to the west and south, 
the rock crops out, the soil being very thin. This is especially the 
case to the south of the north cross-wall, between it and the outer 
wall as far as Church No. VII, and to the north of it, about parallel 
with its general direction as far as tlie point M of the outer wall. In 
the northern, or lower, part no rock crops out except along the western 
wall, as &r as the point T, and near the so-called votive cuttings. 
The rock is a coarse gray marble, much corroded into deep holes and 
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channels wliere exposed to tlie weather. All the walls are built of 
this rock, which forms the ridge of Kithairon to the southj and could 
be quai-ried either on the mountain slopes or on the plateau itself. 
The soil is a rather clayey lime earth, very loose when dry, but ex- 
ceedingly clinging and sticky when wet — the mud making the plain 
of the Oei'oS and Asopos almost, if not quite, impassable in winter. 

The sides of the plateau are not precipitous and rocky, except at a 
few points. As a rule, they slope gently down to the plain below. 
The slope has, of course, been decreased during our era by the wash- 
ing down of earth from the plateau above. It is probable that the 
sides were never high or precipitous enough to make good defenses 
per se, and that walls must always have been needed to make the 
platean a tenable position. 

The remaining walls appear to be assignable to five periods. The 
earliest is characterized by a polygonal style of masonry, though not 
of the earliest type. The blocks are of fairly uniform size, the form 
seldom hexagonal, quite often pentagonal, step-cutting common on the 
upper edge to fit the superincumbent stone, with joints very neatly 
made. This style is similar to the oldest part of the waUs of Lepreon, 
in Arkadia. The portions of wall exhibiting this style are the worst 
preserved of all, the stones being much corroded and weathei'worn. 

The style of the second puriod — that most largely represented — is 
intermediate between the first and tliiixJ, The walls of this period are 
better built tlian those of the former, with scarcely any polygonal 
blocks, but are not so well made as those of the latter period, to which, 
howevei', they bear a closer resemblance and for which they probably 
served as a model. 

The third period or style comprises work which is much the best 
built as well as the best preserved. It is seen in the upper cross- 
wall, which is entirely of tliis period, and in the northeast corner. 
The blocks are larger than these of tlie first two periods, about 1 m. 
high, from 1 to 3 m. long, and about 60 cm. thick. They are four- 
sided, laid in horizontal courses, with the edges neatly and accurately 
fitted. The vertical joints are very commonly, in fact generally, not 
perpendicular, but slanting or oblique — never more than 20° off from 
the perpendicular, however. The adjoining block in almost every case 
fits closely, with the same slope, except in one or two instances where 
the slopes are opjiosite and a well fitted wedge-sliaped block is inserted. 
The sepai-ate courses do not run along continuously at the same level. 
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but, after vaiying distance (generally from 5 to 10 blocks) the upper 
course is lowered (or raised) by the upper side of the block below 
being cut into a step shape, the difference between the level of the 
two stejs being only a few centimetres, never over five. The outer 
surface of the blocks, rather rounded or bulging, is cut vertically into 
wide and rather deep fiirrows or grooves. The whole is a very good 
piece of work, the blocks of good size, the joints accurate, and the 
workmanship everywhere careful. 

The fourth period is represented only by the lower d'oss-wall. It 
can hardly be said to represent a distinct style, the waU being buiit of 
blocks from earlier walla (of the second and third periods), of build- 
ing-blocks ajid of other architectural fragments, all of the common, 
coarse gray marble, no white marble being obser\-ed in this wall or in 
any other. The blocks are not used mth much system or eai'e, some- 
times the fuiTOwed side being out and as often not. The joints are 
not close, the blocks not having been reeut after their removal from 
their originid positions, and little pains having been taken in fitting 
them. Mortar and tiles were used at one time to fill up the crevices, 
as can still be seen in the third tower from the west ; but whether or 
not this was subsequent to the building of the wall cannot be made out. 

The last period, including the worst-built masonry of all, is repre- 
sented by a few fragments and stretches of Roman, or more probably 
Byzantine, wall, built of rubble and tiles laid in mortai-. It is seen 
only at a few scattered points on the noilh and west sides. 

The walls of the first four periods are very uniformly 3.30 m. in 
thickness, very little variation from this figure having been noted 
anywhere. The outer fiieing is the better of the two, built of larger 
stones and better finished, but the difference is not great. In all the 
■walls the space between the outer and inner faces was filled with 
smaller rough stones and earth. How the walls were finished on top, 
whether battlemented or not, cannot now be determined, nor can any 
calculation be made, from the debris, of the probable heiglit, the fallen 
stones having been scattered all over and below the plateau, and hav- 
ing disappeared in various ways. In many places, notably at the 
northwest from Qto S and at the southwest from C to H, the wall 
could be traced only by the smoothing of the natural rock as a bed 
on which to lay the wall-stones. The rock was rather carefully cut 
away so as to present a level surface in many places, and several of 
the step-cuttings were observed in the native rock. At two points, C 
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and between S aod T, the natural rock has been out away so as to leave 
a smooth vertical fall. 

In order to take up and describe s&natim the various parts of the 
city-walls, we wQl begin at the point A, the southwest corner, and pro- 
ceed toward the north. This point is the highest aud most southerly 
of the plateau, and from it may be had a fine view of the whole site 
and the plain of the Oeroe and Asopos rivers stretching away to the 
north toward Thebes, which is entirely hidden by a low range of hills 
separating the valleys of the two rivers. Behind us, and to the right 
and left, runs the ridge of Mt. Kithaii-on ; to the northwest can be 
seen Mts. Helikon and Pamassos, and to the northeast the mountains 
of Euboia. A ravine, about 50 m. wide and about 5 m. deep, sepa- 
. rates the plateau from the lowest point of the slope of Kithairon. 
This ravine was much deeper in former times, a great deal of earth 
having been washed down from the mountain, especially since the 
destruction to a great extent of the forest gro^vth. It is wide and 
deep enough, however, to prevent any earth from being washed down 
from the mountain onto the plateau, and we may safely say that this 
part of the plateau has been steadily losing earth since it became un- 
inhabited, aud consequently for centuries diminishing in height. 

There is little left of the wall above ground (merely one course of 
blocks, inside and out), but enough by which to determine the period, 
presumably the earliest, A tower, square in plan, 5.50 m. on each 
side, stood at tlie angle, and from this point the wall i-uns down the 
slope, toward the north, veiy well defined till it turns to the west near 
Church No. VII, and thence runs irregulai'ly in a general northwesterly 
direction till it meets the upper cross-wall. All along this stretch, a 
single course above ground in a few places constitutes the test-pre- 
served remains, the whole being of the first period. The wall lias 
been traced, for the most part, by the rock-surfaces smoothed for the 
reception of the masonry. Along a great part of this stretch, notably 
fromCto G, the wall runs along theedgeof a rough and jagged rocky 
cliff, nearly vertical, but now only a few metres high. Below the 
point D, on the outside, there is a rectangular sarcophaguB-Iike cavity 
cut in the rock.^ The point of junction of this outer and older wall 
with the upper cross-wall cannot be clearly made out, but is probably 
not far from H. 

o Kriebouki cut this aectioa of the 
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We now turn toward tlie cast and follow the upper cross-wall. This 
is by far the best built of all the walls ; it is of the third period, and 
is in places in a very good stat€ of preservation. It runs for 407 m. 
toward the southeast in a line almost striught, at one point malting 
a bend of less than 2° and at another of 10°, and there turns to 
the northeast and runs toward Church No. V. The wall is every- 
where 3.30 m. wide, both faces carefully finished (the outer one, that 
towai'd the south, the better) and the space between filled with rnbble 
of eartii and stones. The present height of the ruins varies greatly ; 
at places they barely appear above ground, while at their highest 
point, the third tower from the west end, the structure is 3.80 m. above 
ground.* Along the outer, i. e,, the southern, side of the wall there 
are remmns of eight towers of rectangular plan, measuring 6.70 m. 
in length (i. e., along the wall) and 6 m. in breadth. The vai-iations 
are only a few centimetres either way from these averages. The towers 
are distant from one another 42.50 m., and form an integral part of 
tlie wall, not added to the outer face but built at the same time and 
continuously with it. The best-preserved example is the tower above 
mentioned, and it offers a few points of interest. The main courses 
rest on a foundation-wall, projecting 10 em. beyond them, the blocks 
of which measure only 40 cm. high instead of 1 m., as in the courses 
above. This foundation is eai'cfully worked with vertical or very 
slightly oblique joints, and fuiTowed facing. In this tower at present 
three courses of the foundation are above ground, while a similar 
foundation runs beneath the wall proper, though not visible at present, 
except at one or two points, owing to the accumulation of earth. 
The comers of the towers present a striking peculiarity. The rough, 
bulging sides have been cut in from both sides, so as to leave a sharp 
right-angled ridge along the vertical edge, finished smooth and clean. 
This right-angled ridge, which measures 10 em. on each side, is carried 
along the whole angle of the tower and is continued in the foundation. 
It occurs in every tower on all the walls of the first three periods, its 
use in this upper cross- wall being probably copied from the older wails. 
The towers, as fer as can be judged, were solid, filled up within, like 
the walls. Another peculiarity of the upper cross-wall (also occur- 
ing once in the extreme south wall) is that there are several " plat- 
forms," as they have been called, built on the inside of the wall. 
These are thickenings of tlie wall, about 10 m. long and 1 m. thick, 
and were probably buttresses to strengthen the main wall, though too 
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little is left of them to determine thia definitely. At one place in the 
upper cross-Avall two of these platforms occur, one on each side of a 
tower, while at another place one is found between two towers. 

Ketuming to .H, we continue toward the north along the western 
outer wall. The stretch HI, distinctly traceable, bnt not projecting 
much above gi-ound, is of the second period ; it is similar to the wall 
of the third period, that of the upper cross-wall, but is not so care- 
fully built. It disappears at J, and the wall begins again at K, where 
there are ti'aces of a square tower, A wall running east from this point 
was traced for some 50 m. The main wall, of the same masonry as 
BI, continues to the point M, where it makes a sharp angle, turns to 
the northwest, and thence to JV is traceable mostly by rock-cutting. 
From H to near M, it runs along the edge of the plateau, the ground 
sloping down gently towaixJ the plain. At Jlf is a tower, and the wall 
from this point on to JT overhangs a steep and rocky cliff, from 3 to 8 
m. high. Inside the tower to the north of M, there ran for a few 
metres the remains of an apparently polygonal wall, probably of the 
first period, as in the extreme southern part, bnt perhaps earlier still. 
Below the wall MN, perched on the rocks, ai-e half a dozen saivKipliagi, 
hewn in one piece out of the common, coarse gray marble, and sepa- 
rate from the rock on which they rest. The dimensions of the most 
northerly one are as follows : length (exterior) 2.40 m., width 1.20, 
height 1.25, thickness of sides, 0.20. These sarcophagi are surrounded 
at top and bottom by a simple moulding. The interior is sloping 
at the bottom. The monolithic cover of the sarcophagus measured 
lies further down the slope ; it has tlie shape of a long, obtuse wedge. 
To the south of the sarcophagi lie some graves of less importance, 
hewn in the rock, in the shape of rectangular pits ; all these are 
empty. Of two of the sarcophagi only halves remain, and all the 
covers with the one exception have disappeai-ed. At a distance of 98 m. 
from N, there are traces of a path leading down through the wall and 
between the sarcophagi — very faint however. At .ffthis wall disap- 
pears, though blocks are still scattered about the slope in laige num- 
bers, and many are built into field-walls below. 

At 0, begins the lower cross-wall, almost the latest of all. It is 
built entirely, as stated above, of blocks taken from other structures. 
The remains of seven towers, measuring 6.20 m. in length by 5.50 in 
width, are visible in its southern or outer side, joined to and forming 
part of the main wall, as in the upper ci'oss-wall. The tliird tower 
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from the west end is the best-preserved, its extreme height being 3.85 
ra.* The wall malcea a rather shai-p turn at Z', and thence runs almost 
due north, with a few slight angles, for over 150 m., finally being lost 
amid a tangle of blocks and house-walls, which continue till within 
50 m. or so of F. The wall runs throughout on almtst level ground, 
and no traces of a gate appear. Below the point 0, near the road, are 
19 m. of the inner facing of a wall, built of large cut blocks, appar- 
ently of tlie second period. No connection could be made out between 
it and the main western wall, and it is probably all that remmna of a 
wall figured in Stanhope's map, but of which all other traces are now 
lost. At P, there are scanty remains of a wall of the .same period, 
half-way down the rather steep, earth-covered slope, and above tliis is 
a right angle, apparently a comer of a tower, built of small stones 
and mortar, while a little fiirther north there is a large mass of the 
same material. 

From to Q the main wall is lost, but at this latter point we come 
upon rock-cuttings, and hence to B the line of the wall can be made 
out, in a straight line, by the leveling of the tops of the rocks for 
the reception of the blocks. All along this part of the west wall 
the side of the plateau is fairly steep and quite high, perhaps 15 ra. 
above the road to Thebes. The slope, except toward the top, is not 
rocky, but of earth. Below the stretch QiJ, at two points appear 
short lengths of what at first sight looks like early polygonal ma- 
sonry J but a closer examination shows that it is late work. The 
stones are very roughly fitted, and in one or two cases have apparently 
been talsen from an early wall of cut blocks. One block shows a 
hole, apparently made for an iron anchor or clamp. Just below the 
point iJ is a grave-cutting. 

From the point B, the northwest angle, till half-way between S and 
T, the wall remains are short lengths of rough wall made of small 
stones and tiles laid in mortar. No trace exists of an earlier wall ex- 
cept at S, where there are two pathways cut a few centimetres deep 
in the rock, meeting in the line of the wail at an obtuse angle, just 
outside which a large rock pi-ojects, its top cut a\vay flat and level. 
This may have been a small gate where met two paths, coming up 
from below. A little to the west of 2', the rock has been cut away 
perpendicularly for a few metises, the wall running along its edge. 
Hence to V, the wall, 3.30 m. thick, can be seen just above ground, 
and belongs apparently to the second period. The remains of one or 
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t.wo towera can just be made out. From Uto Fthe wall runs east, 
down hill. Very little is left of it, and that little is mainly of small, 
rough stones, without mortar — very late work. No trace could be 
found of the wall figured to the north of this by both Leake and Stau- 
hope. 30 m. south of V, there are 4 m. of a wall running north and 
south, apparently of the same style as the lower cross-wall, and a con- 
tinuation of it. But there are so many late house-walls in this region 
that this is not certain. At V, all traces disappear, and the next sight 
of the wall is at W, 234 m. to the northeast of V, on the east slope of 
the western valley. Hence the wall runs in a straight line about 
due east for 150 m., disappears where it formerly cut across the east- 
ern valley and brook, reappears 50 m. further on, and thence runs 
187 m. to the northeast angle of the plateau. This wall, though 
barely projecting above ground, can easily be seen, especially at ita 
eastern end, where the outer or nortbern face projects a metre or 
more above the surface. It is built in almost exactly the style of the 
upper cross-wall, the oblique up-and-down joints, the step-cuts, the 
peculiar tower-angles, and the wider foundation being all present ; the 
stones lai^e, well-fitted, and ivith furrowed, bulging faces. From X 
westward to near the brook, the courses, though horizontal, descend 
step by step, following the gentle slope of the small ravine, thus prov- 
ing that this ravine existed when the wail was built. As the valley 
to the west is the larger, we can infer, though there is no wall there 
to prove it, that it also existed at tlie same period. The slope down 
from all this stretch of wall (east of T^ to the plain is gentle and en- 
tirely of earth. At the northeast angle, X, there was a round tower, 
about 10 m, in diameter. Only four such towers appear ; there being 
one between S and T, on the north wall, and two on the east wall, to 
be noted later. This one at X is built in the same style as the rest of 
this part, but very little of it remains. 

From X, the wall, fairly well preserved, and for some distance over- 
grown with bushes, runs due south, tlien turns a little toward tlie west 
and disappear near^', just beyond a small ilex tree, some 5 m. high, 
the only tree on the plateau. All this stretch of wall is of the second 
period, not as well built as WX. Hence to near Church No. V, the wall 
can be traced running a little west of south, sometimes entirely de- 
stroyed, and again fairly well preserved. All the remains are of the 
second period. At B', a wall, 2.80 m. thick, runs almost at a right 
angle for 27 m. down the slope toward the brook, here distant 35 m. 
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from the mail) wall. This oiifehoot-wall is of rougher and appareutly 
late masonry. Inside the main wall, due west of B' at a distance of 
17 m., are remains of a square building, measiu'ing about 8 m. eadi 
ivay, with a small threshold — probably a late Byzantine structure. 
AtJS', traces of a round tower can be made out. Tlie slope down to 
the brook all along this east wall is very gentle, no rock ci-ops out, 
and the soil is apparently deep. At K', near Church No. V, all traces 
disappear, but at L' we make out a bit of wall, and hence traoe it, at 
intervals, to P'. The only rock along all this stretch is a narrow 
ridge running from L' to N', along the top of \^'hicJi the wall was built, 
as shown by the cuttings. At 0' there are ti'aces of a round tower. 
Too little remains of this sti'etchj south of L', to determine its period ; 
but it probably belongs to the firet, that of the extreme southern part. 
At P', both faces of the wall can be seen, and hence to ^ it is feirly 
preserved, though not high above the surface — less than a metre. It 
is all 3.30 m. through, and of the same period, the first, as that near A, 
describt'd above. At a point 37 m. from A, there is a cutting in the 
wall — ti'aces of what may have been a threshold. The slope to tJie 
south down into tlie small ravine which separates the wall from Mt. 
Kitliairon is very gentle, though in one or two places the wall runs 
along rather steep rocks. At P, the wall is nearly 150 m. from the 
mountain slope, while at A, as stated above, it is only 50 m. 

This completes the survey of the walls, and a few remarks may be 
made as to the area included within them. It seems probable, from 
the apparently greater age of the walls there and from its height 
above the rest of the plateau, that the extreme south end was the 
original acropolis. Search was made for an oH north enclosiug-wall, 
but no trace of such a wall was found. Such a wall probably ex- 
isted near where the upper cross-wall now stands, but running more 
east and west. The plateau, as has been said, slojjed down to the 
north, the northern half being comparatively level. The southwest- 
ern part is veiy rocky, the natural rock here jutting out in large 
rough masses, while the southeastern part is almost free from rock, 
except the ridge between L' and N'. The middle zone (between tlie 
north and south parts) is rocliy on its western side, while to the east 
it is mostly good soil. The northern third is entirely free from pro- 
jecting rocks except along its western and northwestern edges. In- 
side the lower cross-wall (to the north of it), and for a little distance 
to the east, the ground ia entirely uncultivated, owmg to the circum- 
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stance tliat it is covered witU potshei-da, broken tiles, and small stones, 
while to the east, on both sides of and between the two ravines, the 
soil is deep and fertile. 

Apart from the ruined churches, there ai'e few objects of interest 
above ground on the plateau. East of D, in the southwest, there ia 
cut in the rock what is probably a threshold, facing west, 2 m. in 
length. Beyond this, to the east, there is a semicircular area in the 
rocks, some 1 5 to 20 m. across ; and about 3 m. lower than this, to the 
north, there is a similar area. Both ai'eas are level and apparently 
made by the hand of man. Southeast of OhurcJi No. IV, appeal' what 
are called on the map, " Votive Cuttings." These consist of seven or 
eight small rectangular holes or niches cut in the rock for the recep- 
tion of votive or other tablets. To the south of them is a small level 
plateau, with some roughly hewn wall-stones. The wall to the east 
of Church No. IVis a very well bnilt and preserved one of rubble and 
mortar. It is 32 m. long by 1.15 wide, and runs almost due north 
and south. To the south of this extends in the same line a series of 
eight square piers, 1 .15 m. square, of the same materials, the first one 
distant 15.40 ra. from the south end of the wall. The fiist seven piers 
are uniformly distant from one another 1,75 m,, and from the spacing 
we judge that four are probably missing between the seventh and 
eighth remaining piers. No traces are left above ground of any wall 
to the south, but the broad level space to the east of tlie wall makes it 
seem probable that a lai^ building, or some such feature as an agora, 
once existed here. 

There are four springs and brooks in the immediate vicinity of the 
plateau, beades the two very small ones in the northeast pai't. One 
brook on the east side rises in a spring a short distance due south of P' 
and flows northerly along the whole east side, at a distance from the 
wall varying from 20 to 100 m. The brook on the west begins at a 
point southwest of the older wall, flows northwest, is joined by the 
water from Megale Brysis, below 0, and thence flows to the north- 
west away from the city into the Oeroe. Some 250 m. to tlie east of 
the plateau is another spring called Kondati, where ai'e two inscrip- 
tions and some architectural fragments. Between this and the bixtok 
to the east of tlie walls is a ridge on which are the ruins of a small 
church and a number of large hewn blocks. 

On the whole plateau tliere is a remarkable lack of white marble. 
The pieces remaining are confined almost entii-ely to the ruined By- 
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zantine churches, Churclies Nos. I, IV, V, KZZand K/JJbeing the 
richest in them. The greater number are Roman arcliitecturaJ pieces, 
architraves, capitals and bases, etc. There are some Greek slabs and 
other marbles, some with inscriptions, all built into the church-walls, 
and some reworked into Byzantine forma. A few fragments of white 
marble, small pieces of cut and sculptured work, are found on the 
ground on the northwest part ; and to the east of Church No. I lies a 
portion of a Roman plain white marble column. The two springs of 
Megale Brysis to the west and of Kondati Brysis to the east have 
walls made of ancient fragments of white marble. All tliis marble 
is much like the Pentelic, but undoubtedly comes from a mncli nearer 
quarry. 

I will close with a few remarks as to the different periods of set- 
tlement of the plateau. As already stated, it seems probable that the 
extreme southern end was the earliest citadel, if not the only part 
occupied before the time of the battle of Plataia. Then, later, a town 
was built lower down in the northern part (the upper citadel probably 
being abandoned), the upper cross-wall being built for its defense. 
This town very probably covered the whole of the plateau to the 
north of the wall. The apparently greater age of the walls to the 
east and west makes it seem likely, however, that the whole plateau 
was inhabited and fortified before the shrinkage within the upper 
cross-wall, which is probably of about the time of Alexander. At a 
much later date, in Byzantine times perhaps, the lower cross-wall 
was rather hastily and carelessly built to surround the much shrunken 
town. The feet that the ground inside this wall is deeply covered 
with tiles, etc., and the number of house- walls, point to the conclusion 
that a densely populated town once occupied tliis part of the plateau. 
The great number of churches on and in the immediate vicinity of 
the plateau, ten in all, also tends to prove the same, and is a circum- 
stance important in the later history of the place, and one ivhieh may 
explain the great scareity of white marble, this probably having been 
burned to make mortar. 

Henry S. Washington. 
Tarragona, Spain, 
May 23, 18B0. 
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NOTES ON THE BATTLEFIELD OF PLATAIA. 

Those who admire the gi-catncss of ancient Athens eannot fail to 
feel an interest in Plataia, the gallant little city which stood by the 
side of Athens on the field of Mai'athon and was er[iially faithful in 
tiie still darker hour of the Peloponnesian war. It would be of interest 
to follow at length the fortunes of Plataia. But the aim of this paper 
is more limited ; its purpose is to examine tlie statements of ancient 
writers that throw light on the topogi'aphy of the battlefield, where 
the victory of Salamis was made complete. 

Diodoros, Strabo, Plutarch, and Paiisanias have been consulted, but 
the authorities by which all others have been tested are Hei-odotos 
and Thoukydides ; for they stand nearest to the battle of Plataia, and 
their works bear most clearly the marks of simple truth. 

The story of the battle as told by Herodotos (ix. 15 ff.) is in brief as 
follows : After Mardonios had captured Athens for 
the second time, and had flashed the news to the 

BATTLE. ' 

Persian king by beacon-fires, he retired from Attika 
through Dekeloia to Skolos in the Theban country. He extended his 
forces along the Asopos from Erythrai, past Hysiai, into the Plataian 
territory and sti-engthened part of his camp by means of a wooden fort, 
ten stades square. The Greek forces came to Erythrai and took their 

stand on the skirts of Kithairon opposite tlie enemy ; 
OF THE GHEBKs ^^^^ ^'^ Pcrsiau cavalry harassed them. The M^a- 

rians, who were in a place easily accessible to cavalry, 
suffered most until a volunteer band of three hundred Athenians went 
to their aid. In a skirmish which followed, Masistios, the com- 
mander of the Peisian cavalry, was slain, and his body was captured 
by the Greeks, The Persians in their mourning sliaved themselves, 
their horses, and their cattle, and filled Boiotia with their lamentations. 
The Greeks bore the body in triumph through their ranks, and were 
encouraged to take a more convenient position for their camp, where 
they would have a better water supply. They advanced along the 
skirts of Kithairon, past Hysiai, into the Plataian district, and took 
their stand near the spring Gargaphia and the sacred enclosure of 

the hero Androkrates, their line extending over low 

hills and level ground. The Lakedaimonians held 
the right, and the Athenians, after a dispute with the troops from T^a, 
occupied the left. The Tegeans were solaced with a position next the 
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Lakedaimonians, and the Plataians stood next the Athenians. The 
rest of the Greeks held the centre. The enemy wei'e soon at hand and 
formed their line of battle. Ojiposite the I^akedaimonians were the 
Persians ; then came the subject nations ; and at the other end of the 
line were the medizing Greeks. The Asopos divided them,' and the 
prophets on both sides advised acting on tlie defensive. For eight 
days tlie armies faced each other, and the Greek force continually grew 
stronger. On the night of the eighth day, Mardonios sent to the pass 
Dryoskephalai ^ a troop of cavalry, which captured a large supply-train 
on its way to the Greek camp. 

On the eleventh day Mardonios, not wishing that the Greek forces 
should be furthei- strengthened, resolved upon giving battle. This 
purpose was communicated to the Greelis that night, and the Lake- 
daimonians asked the Athenians to change places with them, because 
the Athenians had ali-eady faced the Persians at Marathon. This 
change was made ; but, in the morning when the enemy observed it, 
Mardonios moved the Persians to liis right wing, so that they once 
more faced the Laliedaimoniaiis. Pausanias, the Xrfiliedaimonian 
commander, seeing that he had gained nothing by the change, went 
back to his former position and the Persians did the same. Mai'donios, 
after sending a taunting challenge to the Spartans, ordered a cavalry 
chai^. The cavaliy captured the spring Gargaphia and choked it 
up. This cut off tlie water supply of the Greeks ; for it was unsafe 
to go to the Asopos on account of the hoi^emen and bowmen. They 
determined to move that night to the Island, where 
they would have water in abundance and be free from 
the assaults of the Persian cavalry. When the time came, the Greeks 
in the middle of the line did not march to the appointed place, but 
were glad to flee from the enemy's cavalry toward Plataia, and came 
to the HeraioD before the town. The Lakedaimonians on the right 
were detained by the obstinacy of Amompharetos, who refused to 
retreat before the enemy, while the Athenians on the left remained 
where they were, because they did not think the Lakedaimonians 

' Pact of the Persian forces may have been south of the Asopoa. The Persian cav- 
alry were continaally aetiTe on the south side of the river, Cf. Hbkodotos, ix. 40. 

'Also called Treiskephalai ; because one looking south from the valley of the 
Asopoa can distinguish three peaks of Kithairon in the neighborhood of the pass, 
throagh which the road from Athens lo Tliebes now passes. There was another pass 
from Megara. C?. Xenofhon, Hell., v. 4. 14; Vischee, EHnnemngen am: Griecken- 
land, p. 533. 
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meant to carry out the aiTangemeiit in good faith. As dawn ap- 
proached, Pausanias left his obstinate captain, who soon followed him, 
and retired ten stades to a place called Argiopios on the banks of the 
Molois, where there was a temple of Demeter. On tlie retreat the 
Lakedaimoniana kept to the hills, but the Athenians turned down 
into the plain. When the Pereians saw the Greek position desei'ted, 
they 6et out to pursue, as they supposed, a fleeing enemy. They ad- 
vanced on the Ijakedaimonians, for the Athenians in the plain were 
hidden from them by the hills. The sacrifices were unfavorable for 
the Lakedaimoniana, and they were being wounded without striking 
a blow, until Pausanias looked away toward the Heraion and prayed 
that they might not be disappointed in their hopes. Here by the 
temple of Demeter the battle was fought and the Persians were routed. 
The Eoiotians kept the Athenians employed till they too were routed 
and fled to Thebes. The Persians had fled to their wooden fort. 
When the Greeks at the Heraion learned that the Persians were flee- 
ing, they set out in two detachments. One passed among the hills at 
the base of the mountain on the way which led up straight toward 
the shrine of Demeter ; the other moved through the plain till it fell 
in with the Theban cavaliy, which chained it and drove it into the 
mountain. The Pereian fort was soon stormed and gi'eat slaughter 
followed. 

This outline shows that Herodotos gives three positions of the 
Greek troops, which we shall endeavor to determine. But first let 
U8 fix the more permanent features, such as the Island, the spring 
Gai^aphia, the temple of Demeter, tlie Heraion, and the shrine of 
Androkrates. 

The ruins of Plataia ' lie on a plateau at the foot of Kitliairon about 
two miles and a lialf from the Asopos, which flows at this point in a 
comparatively straight line toward the east. This is enough to form 
the basis of our investigation. To b^in with the Island. Herodotos 
(ix, 51) says : " This Island is before the city of the 
Plataians, distant ten stades from tlte Asopos and the 
spring Gargaphia, at which they were then encamped. 
And under the following circumstances there would be an island in a 
continent. The river branches and flows down from Kithairon into the 

= Sea the map aliove. Tor other maps, see Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
vol. !i; Stein, Herodotus, toI. v; Grotk, Histonj of Greece, ch. 42; Stakhopk, 
Toposrayhy of the Battle o/Fhiaea; Bocacb, Travels of AnaehanU, pi. fi. 
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plain, with its streams about three stad&s apartj and then comes together. 
Its name is Oeroe, and the nativt-s eall it ' the daughter of Asopos.' " 

Again Herodotos (ix. 51) speaks of the Island as the place " which 
Oeroe forks about as it flows from Kitbairon." From this we gather 
that the Island was : (a) before the city of Plataia ; (b) ten stades from 
the Asopos and Gargaphia; (c) three stades wide; and ((/) that it aided 
in the plain. And in the plain before Plataia, ten stades from the 
Asopos, we must accordingly find one point of the Island. 

The statement of Herodotos, that the island is " ten stades from the 
Asopos and tlie spring Gargaphia, at which they were 



oF^^E^K T*Mo^. ^^^"^ encamped," makes it important to fix the posi- 
tion of the troops at tliis time. Herodotos (ix. 25) 
says the forces went " from Erythrai past Hysiai to the Plataian terri- 
tory, and on an-iving took up their position by nations near the spring 
Gargaphia and the sacred enclosure of the hero Androkrates, over 
low hills and level ground." * Later, Herodotos (ix. 49) says the 
Persian cavalry choked up the spring Gai-gsiphia, from which all the 
Greek army procured water. " Now tlie Lakedaimonians alone were 
posted at the spring, while for the rest of the Greeks the spring was 
distant as every contingent happened to be drawn up, and the Asopos 
was neai' ; but being kept back from the Asopos they continued to 
resort to the spring, for it was not possible for them to get water 
from the river on account of tlie hoi-semen and arrows." The 
left, then, held by the Athenians, was near the Asopos, and the line 
extended aivay from the river to the spring Gargaphia, where the 
Lakedaimonians held the right. When Herodotos (ix. 51) says that 
the Island to whicli they proposed to retreat was ten stades from the 
Asopos and from the spring Gargaphia, he seems to imply that each 
end of the line would fall back ten stades to the Island ; in which 
ease the new line ivould be about parallel to the old. Acting on this 
supposition, we draw, from the part of the Island which we have fixed, 
a cu-cle with a radius of ten stades, and the left of the Greek line will 
lie on tliis circle near the Asopos. 

At the other end of the line was Gargaphia — (a) ten stades from the 
Island," (&) near low hills and level ground, access- 
ible to cavalry," (c) ten stades from the temple of 

'DiODOROs says (si. 30) that the Greeks, id their second position, had on their 
right a high liill and on their left the Asopos, and here they won their victory, 
' Herodotos, ix, 61. ^ ix. 25, 49. 
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/ and ((() twenty from the HeraioD.^ We cannot allow leas than 
twenty-four stades for the length of this line. There were 110,000 
men in all." Of these, 38,700 were heavy-armed troops. Supposing 
these heavy-armed men to be drawn np eight deep, aa was common 
in the lifth and fourth centuries B. c.,^" and, allowing three feet front 
for every man with his shield, we shall have a line about twenty-four 
stades long. That the estimate of twenty-four stades is not far from 
right, will be evident when one considers that this line was supported 
by 71,300 light-armed troops. GaJ^phia will then be on the circum- 
fei-enee of a circle whose i-adius is twenty-four stades, and whose centre 
is the Athenian position. Our line must not swing too far to the 
south away from the river, or the spring Gai^phia will not be twenty 
stades from the Heraion, which is near Plataia." On the other hand, 
it mnst not swing to the north toward the river ; for it must be within 
ten '^stades of the templeofDemeter, which, as we shall show, was on 
high ground ; and we have seen that the spring was distant from that 
part of tlie line which was near the river. We therefore place the spring 
east of Plataia among the "lowhills"of the Asopos valley, whei'e are 
several springs, one of which Leake names Gargaphia.'^ 

Taking Gai^aphia as a centre, we dmw a circle with a radius of ten 
stades to find the temple of Demeter about which 
the battle was fought, Herodotos (ix, 57), speaking 
of the retreat of Pausanias from Giargaphia, says : 
" This column, drawing off about ten stades, waited for tlie company 
of Amompharetos, taking position on the banks of the Molois, and in 
a place called Ar^iopios where stands a temple of Eleusinian Demeter," 
Just before the battle, Pausanias "looked away toward the Heraion 
of the Plataians." '*" When the Persians were put to flight, the Co- 
rinthians and others at the Heraion " turned along the skirts of 
Kithiuron and the hills on the way which led up straight toward the 
shrine of Demeter." " The temple of Demeter, then, was on the cir- 
cumference of the circle — (a) ten stades from Gargaphia, {&) on the 
river Molois, (e) up hill from the Heraion, (d) so situated tliat an 
observer standing near it could see the Heraion, and (e) at a place 

' Heeobotob, IX. 67 : ef. 49. * ix. 52. " is. 29, 30. 

'" Hans Dkoysen, Die grieeb.U'Am KriegsaltertASmer, in K. F, Hermann's Lehrbaeh 
der gr, AniuimtSlen, ll, 2*^ Abt. p, 44. 

"Heroiiotoh,ix. 52. '=ix.67: i^/, 49. 

" Op. eit., II, 333 f, Pau.^anias (ix. 4. 3) SHva that tlie cpring was reBtored. . 

^■o Hi:bodotos, ix. 61, "ix. 69. 
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called Argiopios. This iiame, " Wtite Rock," " may help to identify 
the spot. We cannot place it veiy far to the south, for the troo^js from 
the Heraion passed to it over the foot-hills of Kithairon. We may sup- 
pose that it was west of Gai'gaphia, for Pausanias originally intended to 
go to the Island, and Plutarch'^ says that he retired toward Plataia. 
We therefore place the temple of Demeter on high ground soutlieast of 
Plataia at a point where are now the foundations of a lai^ Byzantine 
thurch.'^^ Back of it rises a wall of rock which is visible for miles 
in the valley, and may have given to the place the name of Ai^io- 
pios. The Lakedaimoniana who were at this point could be seen 
easily by the Persians in the valley of tJie Asopos ; while the Athe- 
nians in the plain north of Plataia would be liidden by the foot- 
hills northeast of the town.'* From the rising ground a few rods 
east of the church one can see the lower half of the ruins of Plataia 
where the Heraion may have stood. The conclusion with r^ard to 
the position of the temple of Demeter, which we reach from our study 
of Herodotos, receives a curious confirmation from a statement of 
Pausanias. Pausaniaa comes down from Kithairon to Plataia, and, 
after speaking of the monuments '" of those who fought against the 
Mede, and the altar of Zeus "just about opposite the entrance to Pla- 
taia," he says (ix. 2, 6) : " But the tropliy \vhich the Gi'eeks set up 
for the battle at Plataia stands about fifteen stades further ii-om the 
city," The trophy {Tpoiraioi') was set up on the battlefield in memory 
of the turning of the enemy to flight {rpOTriJ). In this case the battle- 
field was about the t«mp!e of Demeter. Herodotos (ix, 62) says : 
"The battle waxed hot right by the temple of Demeter," and again (ix. 
65) : " It is a marvel to me how not a single one of the Persians, who 
fought beside tlie grove of Demeter, appears to have gone into the 
sacred enclosure or to have died within it, thongli very many fell about 
the temple on the unconseci'ated ground." Measm'ing from the en- 

■* Papb, fforieriucA der grkdiiaehen Eigemiamen. " Amiidts, 17. 

" About six minutes walk east of tlie aprlng Vergoutiant. Hera have been found 
Greek sepulchral steles, inscriptions, bits of Koman moaaie, and numerous fragments 
of marble. No doabt the temple became popular after this battle, and continued so 
down to Roman times. Plutarch deacribes it as "under the projecting foot of 
Kithairon in places rough and rocky." Arid., 14 ; cf. 11. 

"Herodotos, ix. 59: ^J tSi. 6xS»y. 

"Plutakch (AtwL, 30) mentions one set up by the Lakedaimonlans, and one by 
the Athenians. Leake (ii, 366) wrongly places tlie trophy at the gate of Plataia 
beside the tombs. 
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trance to Plataia " about" fifteen stades, we find the point which we 
Iiad already fixed for the temple of Demetor. 

The so-called Island was ten ^ stades from Gargaphia, and so must 

touch the circle on which the temple of Demetev stood. 

A nnmba' of streams flow down from ICithairon on 
the east of Plataia, and turn to the west, where they unite to form the 
Oero6 which flows into the Korinthian Gulf.'' Tlie mode-n traveller 
is unable to discover any such island as Hei'odotos seems to describe. 
Leake ^^ and'Vischer^ are inclined to think that it was rather a nar- 
row peninsula formed by two of these branches, which via^ popidarly 
called by the inhabitants the " Island," a name misleading to one not 
acquainted with the place. Herodotos does not speak as if he had 
verified tlie statement that it was entii-ely surrounded by water. He 
prefaces his description (ix. 51) with : " and there would be an island 
in a continent under the following circumstances." It would not be 
difficult to find pai'allels for such a use of tlie term " Island." Long 
ridges run out from Kithairon between the ivater-courses ; and on one 
of these ridge,?, which the Plataians called the " Island," the Greeks 
proposed to take their stand. On rising ground with a stream in 
front they could defend themselves from the enemy's cavalry, while 
the stream behind them would furnish water. 

It is important that we should iix the position of the Heraion. The 

language wliich Herodotos uses seems to associate it 

closely with Plataia. He calls it (ix. 61) the " He- 
raion of the Plataians," and, like tlie Island, it is " before the city of 
the Plataians,"^' an expression whitJi seems to ])oint towaid the val- 
ley. It was distant twenty ^ stades from Gargaphia. It will there- 
fore be on the circumference of a circle whose centre is Gargaphia and 

"Herodotos, IX. 51. " Qf. Visoheb, op. ci(., ]i. 547 ; Leake, n, p. 324. 

"ii,p. 357ff. 

'^ P. 547 f. Leake claims that thia is all that Herodotos meanB ; but irtpiifxiftTai, 
and Herodotos' general treatment of the subject exclude this view. Vischee thinks 
it possible that such an island existed in antiquity. 

"•Hbbodotos, ix. 52; cj. 51. Plutarch {Arisi., 11) calls Ilei'a Kithairoiiian. 
Pausamias {is, 2. 7.) Eaw in her temple a large standing statue of the goddess by 
Praxiteles. Phitaiau coins of the time of Prajciteles bear the head of Hera. Of. 
Imhoof-Blumbr and Gardner, JVumimiafM! tfammefttory on Pnusciniae, pp. 110-111. 
The same temple contained a Ehea and a Kronos by Praxiteles, and a seated statue 
of Hera by Kallimachos. 

'^ Herodotos, is. 52. Lolling, in BoerfeAer's Greece, jilaces the Heraion twenty 
stades outside the city [?). On a circle of twenty etadea radius from Gargaphia, within 
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whose radius is twenty stedes, HerodotoB says that the Greeks in the 
middle of the line were "glad to flee from the cavalry, and in their 
flight came to the Heraion, which is before the city of the Plataians, 
twenty stades from the spnng Gargaphia;" and "these encamped 
about tlie Heraion." The Heraion was therefore in the direction of 
Plataia from the middle of the line, and the site was probably unfavor- 
able for a cavalry attack, or the Greeks would not have halted ao com- 
fortably. If it was in the northern part of the plateau upon which 
Plataia lies that they halted, they would be protected on the west and 
north ; for at this point the plateau rises somewhat abrnptly from the 
plain. Leake and Vischer place the Heraion in the northern jiart of 
the present walls of Plataia. Both^ note the statement of Thouky- 
dides, that the ancient city was small, and observe that the walls at 
the south angle are the most ancient. The present rains of Plataia 
are not less than two miles and a half in circumference. Leake and 
Vischer conclude that the later walls were extended from the south 
so as to include the temple of Hera, which was outside the city at 
the time of the Persian war. Pausanias seems to place the Heraion 
within the city, though his statement is not definite. After describ- 
ing the altar and statue of Zeus Eleutherios near the entrance to Pla- 
taia, he says : ^ "In the city itself is the hereon of (the divinity) 

Plataia, and I have already told what is said with r^ard to her, and 
what I myself surmised ; and (8e) the Plataians liave a temple of Hera 
notable for its size and the beauty of its sculptures." If Pausanias saw 
a temple of HeK( within the city, it was not necessarily the Heraion of 
Herodotos ; for, when the Peloponnesians captured Plataia, they razed 
the city ;^ and built near the Heraion a lai^ inn, which they dedicated 
to Hera. They also built to her a temple one hundred feet long, which 
was probably the lai^ temple seen by Pausanias. Vischer finds traces 
of a quadrangular building witJiin the northern part of the city, and 
concludes that there is scarcely any doubt that this is the temple of 
Hera. But, in truth, there is abundant room for doubt. This part of 

the northern part of the present walls of Plataia, is a ruined Byzantine church con- 
taining numerous fragments of a large Ionic temple {map, Ghwreh No. I). A frag, 
ment of a. decree by Diocletian was found liere in 1883 by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. Several other sites would satisfy the conditions of Hero- 

" Leake, ii. pp. 325 f., 360 f., 364. Vischkh, p. 543 IT, 

3. 7, '* Thou KVEi DBS, ni. 68. 3-6. 
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the city is covered with foundation-walls, and the mere fact that there 
had beena large temple in any place would prove nothing ; for Pauaanias 
speaks of a temple of Athena at Plataia,^ a horoon of Plataia/" and a 
temple of Eleuainian Demeter,'^ which may however be the one referred 
to by Herodotos. Plutarch (Arid.., 20) mentions a shrine of Artemis 
Eukleia. Successful excavation alone can fix the exact position of the 
temple of Hera. 

The heroijn of Andi-okrates '^ was somewhere on the line of battle 
which we have determined. Thoukydides (iii. 24) 
says that those who escaped over the besieging walls 
of the Peloponnesiaus " went on the way leading to 
Thebes, liaving on their right the hereon of Androkrates." They saw 
the enemy pursuing them with torches toward Kithairon and Dryos- 
kephalai. " They proceeded for six or seven sfades on the way toward 
Thebes, then turning back they advanced on the road leading towaixJ 
the mountain to Erytlirai and Hysiai, and getting into the mountains 
they escaped to Athens." If the fugitives travelled only seven stades 
toward Thebes, and had the hereon of Androkrates on tlieir right, this 
hereon must have been nearer to Gai^phia than to the Asopos, Stein "^ 
andGrotesay that the spring was on the right of the Greek line of bat- 
tle, and the hereon on the left, which is impossible, for tlie left was near 
the Asopos, almost twenty stades from PlataJa. Plutarch places the 
heroon at the foot of Kithairon, near the temple of Demeter. 

Our next task is to fix the positions occupied by the forces. Of the 
Peisian position Herodotos {ix, 16) says : " Mardo- 
nios, bivouacking for the night in Tanagra, and 
turning on the next day to Skolos, was in the country of tlie Thebans. 
.... He let his camp extend from Erythrai along by Hysiai, and 

^ Pausabias, IX. 4. 1 ; Plutarch, Armt, 20. This temple, according to Pausa- 
nias, was built from theepoilsof Maratlion. It contained a colossal gold and marble 
statue by Pheidias, and was adorned with paintings, " Odj'saeus after the slaughter of 
the suitors," by Polygnotos, and " The Seven ogwnst Thebes," by Onasias. Before the 
feet of Athena was a portrait of Arimnestos, the Plataian commander at Marathon 
andPlataia. Plntarchsajathetemple was bnilt from the Plataianshareofthespoils. 

"•Pausanias, IX. 2. 7. 

" Pausanias, IX, 4. 3, Piiuaanias may use iv n^aTaini! loosely for 4e nAira'tBi yji. 
Q*^ Heeodotos, IX. 25 ; ^snAaraiii, 31.41; ii/UKariu^iri. Pausaniasaeems to he think- 
ing of the account ofHerodotos ; for ill ihe next sentence he speaks of the restoration 
of Gargaphin, which Mardonioa an 1 his cavalry destroyed. 

""Hkrodotos, IX. 25. A hero of Plataia; «/. Plutarch, Arist., II. 

"" Note on Herodotos, XI. S5,\, 18; ef.(iB.O'!^, Hklory of Greece, ^o\.\, p. 19, Note 2. 
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advanced it along the Asopoa river into the Plataian territory. How- 
ever, he did not make his entrenchment so large, but made each side 
about ten stades." '^ 

Sholos, Erythrai, and Hysiai were towns on the skirts of Kithairon ; 
8KOL0S, Skolos on the east, and Hysiai on the west, with 

EBYTHRAi, AND Erythral between. Skolos *° was on rongh ground 
HYSIAI. Q^p tjjg Asopos, forty stades below the point where 

the road from Plataia to Thebes crossed the river. Hysiai and Ery- 
thrai ^ were near tc^ether, a little to the right of the road which crossed 
Kithairon from Eieutherai to Plataia. Plutarch (Arial., 11) says: 
"Near to Hysiai is an ancient temple called the temple of Eleusinian 
Demeter and Kora." He further describes the place as near the heroon 
of Androkrates in the foot-hills of Kithairon. That the temple of 
Demeter and the heroon of Androkrates wore not far apart is possi- 
ble from Avhat Herodotos and Thoukydidra say ; but that tliey should 
be near Hysiai would be inconsistent with the account of Herodotos. 
Eor, when the Greeks moved from Erythrai, their first position, to their 
second position, they passed Hysiai.*' Then, when the Lakedaimonians 
fell back ten** stades from this second position, they came to the temple. ** 
The camp of Mardonios occupied the plain of the Asopos, and ex- 
tended past Hysiai into Plataian territory. At least 
part of the camp was south of the Asopos, and thei'e 
is nothing to show that the wooden fort was north of 

" DiOBOHOS {Xl. 29, 30) Bays Mardonios came from Thebes. 

''Stbabo, 408, 409; Pausanias, ix. 4. 4 ; Leake, ii, 330 f, 369. Pausanias eaw 
here an uofinished temple of Demeter and Kora. 

"Patjsanias, IX. 2. 1; Stkabo, 404; Leakf, ii, 327-^29. Hekodotos (v. 74) 
meotiona Hysiai with Oiuoe as a frontier-deme of Attika. At Hysiai, Pausanias saw 
a half-built temple of Apollo and a sacred well, 

" Hekodotos, IX. 25. ^ IX. 57. 

" Plutarch maj use " Hysiai " loosely for " the district of Hyaiai " (see Note 81). 
At the foot of Kithairon, near Kriekonki, east of the road from Athens to Thebes, 
are remains of an ancient acropolis. Along the brovT of the rock one can follow the 
wall with some difficulty. On the other side of the road is an ancient well, now dry, 
which was perhaps the sacred well of Hysiai. Nenr here were found two dedicatory 
inscriptions to Demeter, belonging to the first half of the fifth century. Cf. Foucabt, 
Btitt. de con-, kell^., 1879, p. 134, N. 1 ; Eoberts, Epigraphy, 223. One objection to 
placing the Plataian temple of Demeter here has been pointed out above. More- 
over, Panaanias, who speaks of the Plataian temple of Demeler, saw Hysiai in ruins. 
It is not impossible that Hysiai also had a temple of Demeter, as had Skolos (Pau- 
. SANIAS, IX. 4. 4). Plittabch himself says that ihe temple of Demeter, at wliich the 
Greeks halted, was near the shrine of the Plataian hero Androkrates, which must 
have been nearer Plataia. 
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the river. The camp of the Medes extended "along by Hyslai into the 
Plataian district." *" Exactly the same expression is used of the Greelcs 
who went from Erythrai across the skirts of Kitliairon " along by 
Hysiai into the Plataian district." The expression " into the Plataian 
district" conld hardly have been used, if pai-t at least of the Persian 
forces had not been south of the Asopos. There is no proof that the 
Plataian territory ever extended north of the Asopos ; on the con- 
trary, there is proof tiiat at first it did not extend as &r as the Asopos. 
Herodotos tells *' us that when the Athenians espoused the cause of 
the Plataians against the Thebans, they passed over the bounds which 
had been fixed for tlie Plataians, and " made the Asopos the boundary 
between the Thebans and the Plataians." Pausanias (ii. 6. 1 ; ix. 
4. 4) speahs of the Asopos, which forms the boundary between the 
Theban and the Plataian land ; and again he says ; " Even yet the 
Asopos separates the land of the Plataians from the Thebans." We 
are told that the Persians fled to their wooden fort in the Theban 
territory J '^ but this does not prove that the fort was north of the 
Asopos. We have seen that, before the Athenians interfered, the 
Theban territory extended across the Asopos opposite Plataia. This 
was doubtless the case at Erythrai ; for Strabo (409) tells us tliat all 
the villages along the Asopos at this point were under the Thebans ; 
though he adds that some say that Skolos, Eteonos, and Erythrai are 
in the country of the Plataians, Herodotos himself (rx, 15) places 
Skolos in tlie Theban territory. 

While Mai'donios was encamped here in the plain of the Asopos, 
the Greeks came to Erythrai, and, as Herodotos 
says,*^ observed that the barbarians were encamped 
on the Asopos ; and perceiving this they took their 
stand on the skirts of Kithairon facing the enemy (diiTerao-cron-o);"** 
and Mardonios, as the Greeks did not descend into the plain, sent 
ag^nst them all his cavalry. Masistios, commander of the cavalry, 
was slain, and the Greeks bore his body along their I'anks on a wagon, 
a circumstance which tlirows light on \hs nature of the gi'ound. 

'" Hbbodotos, IX. 15 i cf, 25. The wooden fort may have been extended accoBs the 
river for the sake of a better water supply. The valley widens conveniently at this 
point. " Herodotos, vi. lOS : 619 b. c. (y. TaouKYDnjEs, in. 68, 

« IlEHODOTOS, IS. 66, " IS. 19 tr. i ef. DiODOKoa, xi. 29, 30. 

'* Leakb, who places the Persians on the other side of the Asopos, bases hie view 
on this iiTETtiiiiroiTi), wliioh can have no more definite meaning than we give to it. 
See SoTlhem. Oreeee, u, 340, Note. 
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The Greeks moved to their second position which we have fixed ; 
and, " when Mardonios and his barbarians had fin- 
Ished mourning for Masistios, they, too, wei-e at hand 
at the Asopos which flows here." ** Most of the Per- 
sian forces were nortli of the river ; *^ for " the sacrifices were favor- 
able for the Greeks, if they kept on the defensive, but unfavorable, 
if they were to cross the Asopos and begin the battle." " The bar- 
barians advanced as far as the Asopos to make trial of tlie Greeks, 
but neither side crossed." " On the day of the battle, Mardonios led 
the Persians across the Asopos on the run,^ With regard to the posi- 
tion of the forces on the day of battle but a word remains to be said. 
The Lakedaimonians, as we have seen, wei'e at the 
temple of Demeter.** The Athenians were down in 
LAKEDAIMONIANS, the plalu whcrc they fell in with the medizing 
ATHENiAHs, AND Q-i^ecks. Plutarch says ™ that the Athenians, while 
advancing across the plain to the aid of the Spar- 
tans, were attacked by the medizing Greeks. Of the Greeks at the 
Heraion, one detachment went eastward to the temple of Demeter ; 
and the otlier marched north or northeast through the plain till it fell 
in with the Boiotian cavalry.^' 

After the battle, according to Herodotos (ix. 84), the body of Mar- 
donios disappeared. Several claimed to have buried him, and were 
rewarded by the son of Mardonios. Pausanias (ix. 
2. 2) saw a monument " said to be that of Mardonioe," 
on the right of the road from Athena to Plataia, a 
little beyond Hysiai. 

Tlie Greeks buried their dead in large tombs ov polyandria.^ The 
Spartans set up three, one for every class of citizens ; 
tlic Athenians one ; the Tegeans one ; and the Mega- 
rians and Phliasians one. Others, as the Aiginetans,^ who took no part 
in the battle, erected cenotaphs. In the Poloponnesian war, when Pla- 
taia had been captured by siege, the Plataians pointed to these tombs,^ 
and implored the Spartans to spare them for the honors which they 
had shown every year to the graves of " those who fell fighting against 
the Mede." Pausanias {ix. 2, 5) says : " Opposite the entrance to Pla^ 
"HsatolKnoa, IS. 31. "ix. 36 f.; Plctabch, ^riei., II, 15. 

" Hekodotos, IX, 40. '= IX. 59. '* ix. 57, 62. 

" J.w(., 18 ; c/, Heuodoios, IX. 59, 61. *' Hiieodotos, ix. 69. 

"Herodotos, ix. 85, *^The Aiginetan tomb, it ia said, was built ten yeai's later, 
^'THotTETDTOES, in, 58. 59. 
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taia are the tombs of those who fought against the Medes. The rest 
of the Greeks have a common monument ; but the Lakedaimoniaiis 
and Athenians who fell have separate tombs, and on them are inscribed 
epitaphs by Simonides. Not far from the cx)mmon tomb of the Greeks 
is the altar of Zeus Eleutherios." Plutarch relates that this altar was 
dedicated to the Zeus of Freedom in honor of the battle for freedom 
at Plataia ; ^ and, in describing the ceremonies which were performed 
every year at these tombs, he uses language which seems to place them 
near the city. He says : " They form a procession, which the trum- 
peter, sounding the charge, leads on at dawn. Wagons, loaded with 
myrtle and garlands follow. A black bull is led in the procession, 
and free-born youths advance bearing drink-offerings of wine and milk, 
vessels of olive-oil and myrrh. No slave is allowed to touch any 
of the things connected with tliat service because the men died for free- 
dom. Finally, the archon of the Plataians, who is not allowed at 
any other time to toueli iron,''^ or to put on any but a white garment, 
then clad in a purple tunic, and armed with a sword, taking up a 
water-jar from the place where the records are kept, leads on tbrough 
the midst of the city. Then, taking water from the spring,*^ he him- 
self washes the steles,^ and anoints them with myrrh. Slaughtering 
tlie bull upon the altai' for burnt sacrifice, and, praying to Zens and 
Hermes Chthonios, he invites the brave men who died in behalf of 
Greece to the banquet and the oifering of blood. Then mixing a bowl 
of wine and pouring it out, he says : ' I drink to the men who died 
for tJic freedom of the Gi-eeks.' " 

W. Irvixg Hust. 
^'PujTAHCHijirist., 19-21, Inscription on the altar; 

Tivlt irofl* "EA.\ij PES j-iifai KpoTsf, J'pyy 'Apijoi, 

Strabo speaks of it as a Upip, which. Leiike translates " temple." Here they cele- 
hratedgamesealledthe'EAeuBf'liiB, STitAHo,412; Pi.utahch,j1it8!., 21; Paus., ix. 2. 6. 

^ Perhapa it would be better to say " a weapon of iron ; " cf, o-iSjjpo^ojie'ai in Thotjky- 
BIDES; or simply "a weapon." 

"'DoDWBLL (Ibur Ui/rough Oreece, vol. i, p. 280) makes this spring Gargaphia (?). 
The tombs were jost at the entrance to Plataia, as Pausaniaa came from Megara. 
Hence the spring referred to by Plutarch ia probably that on the eastern side 
of the ruins of Plataia, which, flows out of a terrace mall, in which are Greek 
sepulchral steles and a piece of an Ionic cornice. Tlie spring a mile southeast of 
Plataia, now called Vergoutiani, has been confounded with Gargaphia, hut it is prob- 
ably the spring of Artemis. Leake, Northern Greece, ii, 333 f. 

™ Of bronze, Pausanias, ix. 2. 5. 
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THE MANTINEIAN RELIEFS.* 
[Plates XV, XVI.] 



In the year 1887, M, G. Fougferes of the Erench School at Athens, 
while dicing at Mantineia, came upon thi-ee slabs of marble basreliefs. 
These M. Foug&i-es published in a very interesting article in the oi^n 
of the French school,' in which he endeavored to identify these slabs 
with the reliefs decorating tlie base of the statues of Leto, Apollo and 
Artemis i^ their temple at Mantineia as described by Pansanias (viii. 
9), thei'eby greatly enhancing the undoubted value of his important dis- 
covery. Since then Professor Overbeck,^ supported by several other 
authorities, has denied M, Eougferes' identification. It is the object 
of this paper to adduce further reasons for the ascription of tliese re- 
mains to the reliefii mentioned by Pausanias, and it is hoped that the 
identification may become conclusive. 

The three slabs were found among the ruins of a Byzantine church 
at Mantineia in which they served as pavement, Uie face bearing the 
reliefs fortunately having been turned downwaixl. They are of white 
marble, according to M, Foug&res possibly from Doliana near Tegea, 
and are now deposited in the National Museum at Athens where they 
have been put togethei' carefully undei" thedii^ection of M, Kabbadias. 
The plates illustrating M. Fougfei'ee' article are from photogmphe from 
the originals taken in the museum ; but, owing pa'haps to insufficient 
light, and to spots and con'osions which disfigure the mai'ble and inter- 
fere more or less witJi the lines and modeling, they are not as good as 

*Tlie substance of this paper waa read at the opening meeting of the American 
School of ClaaaicaJ Stodies at Athene, Jan. 17, 1890. 

^BiiU. de earr. Mlin., xil, 1888, pp. 105 seq., pis. i, n, to. His view is shai'ed by 
Eataksoit, (bmple-remln de Viuxid. dee inecrvpt^ etc., 1888, p. 83 ; Loschcke, Jahrbuch 
d.Irutii^ 1888, p. 192; FmtTWAU-OLEK, PMotog. Wnchensehnft, 1888, p. 1482. 

' Bei-kht, d. KonigL Sachs, Oesell. d. Whuensch., 1888, pp. 284 seg. ; Gr. Kumtmylhoh- 
gie, III, pp. 454, 457, where alao a full list of other representations of Apollo and Mar- 
sjas is ^ven. 
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they might be. In such eases casts which give all tlie lines and do 
not reproduce the accidental staining of the raai'ble may supplement 
the accurate appreciation of works of antiquity. The authorities of 
the museum generously made a set of casts which they presented to the 
American School to illustrate the present paper when read at one of 
our meetings, 

The three slabs are practically of the same dimensions : slab I is 
1.35 m, wide by 0.96 m, in height, while slabs II and III m'e 1.36 m, 
wide by 0.96 m. and 0.98 m. in height. 

The first slab bears three figures of which the first is seated : a dig- 
nified male figure witli long curls dressed in the iong-slecved talarie 
chiton, and himation, and holding a lai^e lyre resting upon his knee. 
There can be no doubt tiiat this figure represents Apollo. At the 
other end of this slab is a nude beai'ded older man playing the double 
pipes, in an attitude half-retreating, half-advancing, which from the 
well-known type of the Myronian Marsyas will at once be identified 
as Mai'syas. Between these two figures stands a bearded younger man 
with a head-dress something like a combination of a veil and a Phry- 
gian cap, wearing a chiton witli sleeves, anaxy^-ides, and shoes. He 
holds in his right hand a knife. Fvom this foreign costume, as well as 
from the tyj^e and evident function of the figure, no archaeologist can fail 
to see in him the Scythian slave charged with the execution of Marsyas, 
The scene suggested by tliis slab is beyond doubt the first stage in the 
story of the flaying of Marsyas. It is equally evident that the six 
female figures holding musical instruments, rolls, and papyri represent 
six of the nine Muses, and it appears evident tliat one slab is missing 
which must have contained the other three Muses, Now, in the pas- 
sage cited above, Pausanias, in describing Mantineia which he enters 
by the southeast gate, mentions first a double temple of which one half 
was dedicated to Asklepios ; and he continues : To Se erepov Ar/Tov^i 
eaTiP lepov koI tS>v -TraiSwv. Upa^niXiTi Bk tA djdX/iaTa elpryda-aro 
rplTfi [teTa''A\Kap,ivi]v vaTepov jevea. tovtwv TreTroiij/ieva icrrlv eirl 
T«3 0d6pq> Movira zeal Mapava'i avkav. We thus learu that Praxi- 
teles made the thrce statues of the second half of the temple, namely, 
Leto with her two children Apollo and Ai'temis, and that on the base 
of these statues was portrayed a story of Marsyas and the Muses. 

Literally, Pausanias speaks only of " a Muse and Marsyas playing 
on the pipes ; " and M. I"ougei-es solves the difficulty in interpret- 
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ing this pass-ige, which even before his discovery had been felt, by 
amending it and suhstitutiiig the phiral MoOo-ai for MoOa-a. Many 
years ago, De Witt« * suggested that the one Muse who could accompaiiy 
Marsyas would be Euterpe, who presides over flute-playing ; but thei-e 
is no archseological or literary instance of the conjunction of these two 
figures known to me, and, as we shall see, this very slab disproves it. 
It appears possible that Pausanias, who never was a careful and accu- 
rate observer of the monuments which lie describes loosely, mistook 
the seated Apollo for a female figure, a Muse, and rapidly noted what 
he hastily saw, characterizing the whole scene by two figures which 
he could identify. Aud this possibility was increased to my mind 
when I heard that, at the first glance, the discoverers themselves were 
misled in the same way. Still, perhaps M. Foug6res' emendation is 
the better su^estion, as it includes the figures of all the other slabs, — 
and as the omission of the letter i at the end of a word is easily made 
by any scribe. 

With tliis definite passage of Pausanias to go upon, it seemed to 
me strange that there could be much limitation in identifying the slabs 
found at Mantuieia with the reliefs decorating the base of the Praxi- 
telean statues j I was therefore astonished to find that most of the 
leading arehfeologists here at Athens agreed with Professor Overbeck, 
for, even before I had read M. FougSres' article and was aware of the 
provenience of the .slabs, I liad pointed out these works as important 
specimens of fonrth-century relief work of Praxitelean character. 

M. PougSres, rightly assuming that there must have been one more 
slab bearing three Muses, restores the base of the statues by placing 
one slab upon each of tlie four aides of the pedestal, and this restora- 
tion has been in the minds of ai'chreolf^ists as the only possible one, 
ever since the publication of these works. Starting from this con- 
ception of their distribution, Professor Overbeck and those who agree 
with him direct their sti-ongest criticism against the identification on 
this ground. But, besides this, he and they also maintain that the 
reliefs themselves, in the posing of the figures aud their relation to 
one another, and in the modeling of every one, as well as in the gen- 
eral character and artistic feeling of the grouping aud of the separate 
figures, are either Eoman or late -Hellenistic in style. Now Professor 
Overbeck, though he holds that M. Pougferes has put it beyond all 

^ Bliie Ceramogr., ii, pi. 70, p. 213, Note 3. 
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doubt that the three slabs belong together, and is right in maintain- 
ing that they were not part of a continuous frieze, denies that ihey 
could have been arranged on the four sides of the batkron, inasmuch 
as this base would have been decidedly too small for the thi'ee statues 
which stood upon it. Though it might be urged, even against this, 
that we do not know how lai'ge the pieces on either side were, into 
which each one ofthese slabs may have been set, just as a picture hangs 
with space about it upon our walls, still it would be hard to conceive 
of this base as a whole, if so decorated, and supporting the three lai^ 
temple-statues. Yet, if we can, as I propose, show that all the four 
slabs formed a continuous composition and decorated only the front of 
the base, all the weighty arguments of Professor Overbeck and his sup- 
porters against the attribution of the reliefs, so far as these arguments 
depend upon the arrangement formerly proposed, fall to the ground. 
Now, I will say at once, though it hardly needs much argument, that 
the reliefs are more likely to have decorated a baihron than anything 
else. As, from the nature of the subject represented, the whole com- 
position consisted of but four slabs, they are not likely to have formed 
part of an extended architectural decoration, such as a continuous frieze 
or single metopes. Nor are they likely, for the same reason, to have 
formed part of a balustrade or screen ; nor could they have been fixed 
upon a sarcophagus. Four slabs of this dimension, evidently belong- 
ii^ tt^ther, are sti'ucturaUy most likely to have decorated the large 
base of some sculptural monument. 

The first mistalte in judging these works appears to have been made 
in that an analogy for the base of the three statues by Praxiteles was 
unconsciously found in the numerous existing open-air bathva dis- 
covered at Olympia, Epidauros, and other places. But these inter- 
esting bases of statues are chiefly those of athletic and votive figures, 
and are therefore much smaller in dimensions. They can in no way 
g^ve us an adequate notion of the size, form, and decoration of the 
bases belonging to great temple-statues and groups of statues. 

Now, as regards the bases of great temple-statues, so far as ancient 
literary recoixls are concerned, the two about which most was written 
in antiquity are those of the Olympian Zeus and the Athena Parthenos 
by Pheidias. As regards the base of the statue of the Olympian Zeus, 
we learn from PausanJas (v. 11. 8) that it was decorated in relief, that 
the scene represented the birth of Aphrodite in the presence of all the 
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chief divinities, the action bouuded on one aide by Helios, rising with 
his steeds, and, on the other, by Selene descending to the realms of 
night. The base of the Athena Parthenos was similai-ly decorated 
with scenes portraying the birtli of Pandora. Fortunately for us, the 
so-called Lenormant statuette in the British Mnseura, giving a free 
copy of the Athena Parthenos, has on the base an imperfect rendering 
of this scene ; but, imperfect as it may be, it shows that the decoration 
in relief occupied only the front of the base, and did not extend round 
tlie four sides. This, moreova', we should naturally have sm-mised 
before, inasmuch as it could not have been intended that the visitors 
should walk round the back of such saci-ed statues, generally placed 
toward the west end of the eella, without sufficient space left free at 
the back for proper appreciation of a relief on the base. 

Among extant bases, I would specially draw attention to one deco- 
rated with reliefs representing pyrrhic dancers,^ now in the Acropolis 
Museum at Athens, to which my attention was drawn by Mr. Loring 
of King's College, Cambridge, and the British School at Athens. I 
shall have occasion to recur to these relieft for further comparison 
with the works under discussion. For the present, I merely wish to 
point out that, though this base belonged to what must have been a 
much smaller group of figures than oura, as the figures in the relief, 
cut into tlie solid stone of the base, are less than half the size of our 
Muses, it is still instructive as showing sculptured decoration similarly 
disposed only on the front side. 

The most important light, however, upon the disposition of these 
slabs and the base which they ornamented, is tlirown by the important 
discovery at Lykosoura in the autumn of 1889 of the temple-statue 
of Damophon of Messene by Messrs. Kabbadias and Leonardos. The 
temple and bhe statues there found are beyond a doubt those described 
by Pausanias (viii. 38). The date of these works cannot be far re- 
moved from that of Praxiteles. Now, there were four statues on this 
base, while thei'e were three on that of Mantineia. By computation, 
the width of the Lykosoura base would be about eight metres, and on 
this ratio, a base for only three statues would be about six metres wide. 
Four slabs of the dimension of our Mantineian reliefe would measure 

•Beci.^ VAcropole eUAthhiesf, n, pla. m and IV; EiNGABi:, Anllq. heUea., pi. 
KXI ; mde, alao, Michaelts in Bliein. Mue., xvii. 217, and Mitlheil. d. devlsch. Arch. 
tnalU. Athen^ i, 295. The uiscription is published CIA, u. No. 138G, 
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about 5J metres. Hence, so &,t as a<itiial measurements would go, 
four such slabs would suffice, when placed continuously side by side, 
to decorate the front of the base of a group of temple-statues such as 
the Leto, A^xillo aud Artemis at Mantineia in all likelihood formed. 
Accordingly the arguments of Pi-ofessor Overbeck, so far as the ordi- 
nary dimensions and decoration of such bases are concerned, fall to tlie 
ground, and leave unshaken the probability of such an arrangement 
of the relieft from Mantineia. 

A careful consideration of the composition of these reliefs, neces- 
sarily leads US to the same conclusion. There can hai-dly be a doubt, 
first, that there was one more slab sculptured with tliree Muses, and, 
second, that the slab with Apollo must have occupied a central posi- 
tiou. The presence of six Muses lends probability to the conclusion 
that at the time when these reliefs were made the Muses as accompany- 
ing Apollo had been already fixed at the number of nine. I must, 
however, leave this point for discussion hereafter. Assuming, then, 
that there were four slabs in all, and that tlie slab witli Apollo occu- 
pied the central place, the next questions are whether of the two extant 
slabs witJi Muses the one containing the seated Muse is to be placed to 
right or left of the Aptillo slab, and whether' the remaining slab is to 
be placed at the extreme left or right. Mr. H. D. Hale, while a student 
at the American School at Athens, made the restomtions ' of the 
group and the base reproduced in Plate xv. Apart from all other con- 
siderations of composition which have led me to place the slabs as 
they are here given, i. e., the seated Muse immediately beside ApoUo 
and the remaining slab to the left hand of this, there is one, appar- 
ently minute, but very interesting fact which finally confirmed rae 
in this arrangement. Of the Muses there are four heads compara- 
tively well preserved. Among these that of the seated Muse and the 
one immediately beside her are in full-face, while the two others are 
turned in different directions. The head of the Muse with the pipes 
is turned to our right in three-quarter view, that of the central figure 
in the other slab to our left. Now, there is a marked difference in 
the workmanship of these two heads ; the inner side of the face of 
the Muse with the pipes is carefully finished, while the inner side 

'^ I need hardly Bay that the statnes are imaginary. The Apollo would probably not 
have been represented without any drapery. Eut I think Mr. Hale has been suc- 
cessful in giving a certain fourth-century characier to hia composition. 
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of the other head is comparatively unfinished, and the contrast is 
here the greater as the outer side of this head is beautifully woriied. 
It is evident, from this fact, that the inner side of the face of the Muse 
with the pipes was designed to be prominently visible to the spectator 
looking at the group of three statues on the base ; while the inner side 
of the other head was not meant to be cai'efully examined. Placing 
the slabs as they are here given, and imagining the spectator to stand 
opposite the centre of tlie base, the Muse vnth the pipes presents her- 
self in three-quarter view, the inner side of the face becoming well 
visible, while the central Muse of the other slab exhibits her head in 
profile, the profile being exquisitely finished, while the unfinished inner 
side of the face does not show. Further, the Muse with the papyrus 
is the only one who has a larger bare space at her back, which gives a 
proper finish to the composition. I therefore place this slab at the left 
end. Then follows the other extant slab with Muses, tlien the slab with 
Apollo and Mareyas, and on this side the composition was brought to 
a conclusion by another slab with three standing Muses similar in com- 
position to the slab at the other end. In Mr. Hale's drawing (pl. xv) 
the end slab has been repeated on the other side to give some idea of the 
ensemble of the composition. 

This I postulate is the composition decorating the front of the base 
of the three statues ; and with tliis postulate we will proceed to con- 
aider the main features of the composition, first, from the point of 
view of the subject represented, and, second, from the constructive or 
tectonic side. 

The fii-st task an ancient sculptor at work upon a gi'oup consisting 
of several figures had to deal with, was the proper arrangement of 
the figures with regard to their relative importance to the scene de- 
picted, and this arrangement must then be modified by the construc- 
tive destination of such grouping. It is unnecessary to say that the 
m(Bt important figure or figures must occupy the middle. Moreover, 
when there were separate slabs, it was desirable, as far as possible, 
to place the central gi'oup on one slab. This is done in the present 
case by placing Apollo, Marsyas and the Scythian on one slab. If 
thei'e liad been five slabs in our composition, the arrangement would 
have been a comparatively easy task ; for thus this slab would have 
been placed in the middle with two slabs on either side. But then it 
would have been desirable to place Apollo in the centre of this slab, 
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perhaps with the Scythian on one side and Marsyas on the other. 
But the difficulty is still furtha' inci-eased by the actual number or 
figures represented in the whole of this composition. "When there is 
an uneven number of figures, due prominence can easily he given to 
one figure, by placing it in the middle with an equal numbei- of figures 
on either side. This is done, for instance, in both the pediments of 
the Temple of Zens at Olympia, But when tha'e ia an even number 
of figures, it is not possible, from the considerations of symmetrical 
composition, to give prominence of place to one figure. In the west- 
ern pediment of the Parthenon, the centre was equally occupied by two 
figures of equal importance in the scene enacted ; moreover the sacred 
olive-tree really occupies the centime of the pediment with Athena and 
Poseidon in diverging lines on either side. I have several times 
hitherto pointed out how the careful study of extant ancient com- 
positions forces us to conclude that the ancients studied most minuttly 
such questions of grouping, and I would refer the reader to what I 
have written on the aiTangement of the central figures of the Pai'- 
thenon Frieze," where I have endeavored to show tliat the introduc- 
tion of the central incident was due, in a great degree, to the desire of 
giving proper prominence to three figures, viz., Zeus, Hera and Atliena. 
Brunn, Flasch, and Treu, also, have pointed with emphasis to the 
careful consideration of symmetrical balance in such compositions. 
Having an even number of figures, namely, twelve, our artist could 
not place Apollo in the centre. The physical centime in our composi- 
tion therefore lies l)etween Apollo and the seated Muse. The artist 
has ftirtliennore emphasized this as the centre by placing two seated 
figures on either side of the central point. This corresponded proba- 
bly also to the general arrangement of the statues on the base, in which 
Leto was probably seated in the middle, while Apollo and Artemis 
were standing on either side. The discovery at Lykosoura has shown 
us that the two central figm'es (Demeter and Despoina) were seated, 
while Anytos and Artemis were standing on either side. The points 
immediately on either side of the centre would thus !>e occupied by 
two seated figures. But, no doubt, the danger would arise that Apollo 
and the seated Muse would be made equally prominent. Yet there is 
one striking point of difference in the compositions where this arrange- 

'Esmys on the AH ofPheidiaff, pp. 244^253. 
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meiit obtains. If it had been the intention of the artist to give similar 
importance to both of the two seated figures grouped on either side of 
the centre, he would have placed them eitlier face to face or bacli to 
baok. In the frieze of the Parthenon, Zeus heads the one side of the 
Assembly of Gods, turned from the centre, and Athena the other, fee- 
ing in the opposite direction, — an arrangement, too, which is highly 
conducive to symmetry. In our caae, however, the seated Muse is not 
turned toward the other Muses as if slie were heading that side of the 
composition, but is turned toward Apollo, and, by this attitude, throws 
the symmetry somewhat out, leaving the preponderance of interest and 
lino toward the otlier side where what thei'e is of drama is enacted. 
This is tlie only element of asymmetry in what is otherwise composed 
in almostextremeseverity of balance. To realize how fai' this balance 
goes, I merely point to the fact tliat, while we have two seated figures 
in the centre, each with a stringed instrument, we have beside these 
respectively the only two figures that are approximately in full face. 
The lines of the arms of these two figures are what might be called 
rhythmically symmetrical : the arms of the Muse and of tlie Scy- 
thian that are toward the centre are both extended downward in a 
flattish curve, diverging from the centre ; the arms away from the 
centre are drawn upward in a sharp curve toward tlie centre. The 
figures outside of these again, Marsyas and the slim Muse at the end of 
the slab, both have pipes which they hold toward the centre. I will 
not eonfuse the reader by pointing out further the system of balance 
and symmetry in the grouping of every single slab. I am most con- 
cerned with the demonstration of the continuity and completeness of 
this grouping, consisting of four slabs placed side by side. 

The iigure at the extreme left end, then, being turned squai'dy 
toward the centre, shows the general direction of line, and the seated 
Muse nearest the centre, being tamed toward Apollo, again draws the 
eye away from the physical centre toward the adjoining slab, where 
Apollo and Marsyas form the chief group. Thus, in tlie difficult 
task of filling one slab with three figures enacting tlie scene, and of 
placing six Muses on the one side of Apollo and only three Muses on 
the other side of Marsyas, while yet maintaining a symmetrical ar- 
rangement with regaixi to the centre on the base, the artist has suc- 
ceeded well in conciliating the opposed conditions of his problem. 

It is most interesting to note, furthermore, how the sculptor has used 
the constructive su^estions of his work of decoration to emphasize 
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the importance of the chief figure and scene. In tlie case of pedi- 
mental groups, and even of a continuous architectural frieze, greater 
importance can be given to a figure or to a group of figures by varying 
the outlines of the whole composition, so that the more important fig- 
ures are taller or stand higher, and there is thus a natural climax ot 
line corresponding to the rise in interest. This pyramidal form is the 
ordinary canon for composition. But such a rise of line on the }>edes- 
tal of a statue or group, where the chief straetural aim is that of sta- 
bility for the figures which it holds, would be painfully unconstructive. 
It would suggest in line not only that the central statue was unstable, 
but that the statues on either side would be in danger of fidling off. 
Our artist has tliua adopted another device. He has felt that impor- 
tance is given by variation of line ; but, instead of making the lines 
rise as they approach the centre of importauce,ihe has produced an 
abrupt depression of line in the centre which, in an equally effective 
manner, attracts the eye to the most impoi'tant figure in the whole 
relief, though that figure does not occupy the actual centre. Five of 
the Muses on the left stand erect with tlie line of their heads hori- 
zontal, and then there is a sudden fall of lino as we near the centre 
in the seated Muse, which becomes still more marked wlien we reach 
Apollo, who with his large lyre immediately attracts the eye, and, by 
his attitude, directs us toward Marsyas. Mai-syas again, by his strik- 
ing action, fixes our attention and holds it ; for ne is the only figure 
who, in bold contrast to the repose of all the others, is in violent action. 
While his action thus readily attracts the eye to that side of the centre, 
the general treatment of outline-composition in the reliefs as a whole 
properly draws our eye to Apollo. If, as I have done, we place the three 
slabs together with the an'angement proxK)sed, and a drawing of equal 
dimensions containing three figures, similar in attitude and grouping 
to those of the left end, is placed on the extreme right, and if then we 
stand at some distance from the relief in the actual central line between 
the two seated figures, first, there will be no sense of want of sym- 
metry in the composition as a whole ; secondly, our eye will be at once 
attracted to Apollo as the most important figure, and from him it will 
naturally pass on to Mai'syas. 

Thus the composition in itself confirms the view, suggested to us by 
the evidence of similar known monuments, that these three slabs, with 
another that is missing, formed part of a continuous scene which would 
properly decorate the base of a gi'oup of statues, and that the base of 
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the Mantineian statues was, according to all the evidence we have of 
dimensioiis, such as would require a frieze of the size of the one con- 
sisting of four such slabs. 

If now we consider the date of these reliefs as it is manifested in 
the treatment of the subject and in the style of the work, I can see 
hardly any ground for assigning it to the late Hellenistic or the 
Roman period. 

To begin with the moulding which finishes off the relief on the top : 
it is of so simple a charactei' that I should defy an archasologist to 
adduce reliefs of the later periods that manifest a treatment so simple. 
But in these matters I would not trust my own judgment, and I am 
happy to adduce the opinion of Mr. Schultz of the British School at 
Athens, who has made a careful stndy of Greek mouldings, and ac- 
cording to whom this moulding points to the fourth, and would not 
be out of place even in the fifth, century B. c. 

As regards the composition t^ain, it appears to me tliat there 
is a simplicity bordering almost on severity in the arrangement 
of the figures side by side, an absence of that restless fulness of line 
approaching redundancy which chaiacteriKes the relief-work of the 
Hellenistic and of the Roman periods. It is true that there are occa- 
sional instances of Hellenistic sarcophagi ornamented by single figures 
placed without any connection with one another round the four sides, 
as one I have recently seen which Hamdy Bey discovei'ed at Sidon ; 
but these are so exceptional that they seem to me derivatives from 
snch Hellenic works as that we are discussing. Moreover, such Hel- 
lenistic reliefe generally manifest some intrusion of an architectural 
nature in the relief itself, and the single figures are usually separated 
from one anotlier by pillars or suggestions of niches. But, generally, 
where such reliefe of the later periods are not already iull of lines in 
the violent action of the figures, ti-ees or shrubs or other objects of 
landscape are introduced. For the arrangement as a whole I find 
the closest analogy in tlie relief of the pyrrhic dancers referred to 
above, which, as has already been stated, is a work of the fourth 
century B. c. It may moreover be observed that this fourth-centmy 
relief, which has a similarly simple moulding, has its figures sub- 
divided into groups of three and four with intervening spaces, though 
there is no natural subdivision owing to a union of separate slabs. 

If, furthei'more, we talte the general treatment of the subject repre- 
sented, I should say that it is directly opposed to Hellenistic or Boman 
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treatment. The flaying of Mai'syas is a very favorite subject in tliese 
periods, and is commonly represented mth dramatic vividoess in the 
moment immediately preceding the barbarous piinisliment inflicted by 
Apollo upon his presumptuous rival.' Mai'syaa is suspended by the 
arms, and tlie barbarous Scythian, of whom the famous Aretino in 
Floreuce is the type, is in the act of whetting his knife to inflict the 
punishment. The attendant figures, moreover, all display some in- 
tense interest in the action. In our representation, on the other hand, 
extreme moderation is used even at the cost of a dramatic rendering 
of the story. The only figure shown in action is Marsyas himself, aud 
for him the fourth eentitry had a prototype which belonged to die 
archaic pei'iod, more than a century earlier than the age of Praxiteles, 
namely, the Mai'syas of Myron. Everywhere, in the types of the 
figures as well as in their general aii'angement and attitudes, the idea 
of beauty, one might almost say comeliness, seems to have been pre- 
dominant, and to have prevailed over the desire of rendering the dra- 
matic side of the story. 

The Muses moreover in their conception are, as far as we know, 
of the character which would best correspond to their representation 
in the fourth century.* 

As is the case with all the Gi'eek mytliological types, those of the 
Muses were not at once fixed in the form in which we know them; 
nor were they ever rigidly stereotyped in the conception of one pei'iod. 

At first, in the eai'liest times, both in literature and in art, the 
personaUties of the Muses were not distinct and they do not differ 
essentially from Nymphs, Horai, Charites, etc. Nor, in traditions 
diffeiing from that of the Hesiodic poems, was their number fixed to 
that of nine. There is evidence that the number of three was tlie 
more common number even down to the middle of the fifth century B. c. 
Nor were the names attributed to them, under which we know them, 
definitely assigned to each till a comparatively late time. Even 
down to the Alexandrine penod, there appears to have existed con- 

' Vide two aaroophagi published by Trenbelenbcbo, Animli delFImt., 1871, Ua>. 
d!Agg. D from Villa Pacca, Rome ; the other from the Villa Medici, AnnaM, tav. 
^Agg. JB; also one published by Wieset-eb (who mentions others in footnote, p. 122), 
Aimali, 1861, a sarcophagus in cafhedi-al of Palermo. See, also, the complete list oi 
representations of the Mimikaliseher WdtetTdt dea Martyox in Oveejieck, Grieehkcht 
Kimstmythologie, Leipzig, 1889, III, jip. 420-82. 

*Dr. Oscar Bib haaaummariied what is known concerning the treatment of Muses 
in ancient art; Bie Mmen in d^ Antikeit Kimsl, Berlin, 1887. 
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siderable fluctuation in the form and attribution of such names, as well 
as in the assignment to the difFerent Muses of tlieir provinces, func- 
tions, and attributes. 

At first the Muses are merely the musical companions of the gods 
who rejoice their hearts with song (Iliad, i. 603), and afterward the fol- 
lowers of Apollo, when, in the transformation of the personality of this 
deity at Delphi, the sterner python-slayer becomes the gentler leader of 
song and music, ■ Song, music and the dance are their chief pursuits. 

With Aristotle the subdivision and classification of the arts and 
sciences are first developed, and are fixed and thoroughly differentiated 
by his followers at Alexandria, until the departments become stereo- 
tyjted. Corresponding to this process, the Muses become classified and 
every one of them is, as far as possible, made the personified mythical 
type for some branch of art or learning. This of course leads to 
the multiplication and specification of attributes. In the fourtli cen- 
tury B. c. this development has not yet taken place. We find only 
the musical instruments, attitudes of dancing, the papyrus or scroll, 
and the diptych corresponding to a book. The masli for the comic 
muse, and the globe for Urania have not yet been introduced. The 
latter attribute is distinctly late. 

The earliest extant work of art representingtlie Muses is the so-called 
ITranfois vase' by Klitias. This vase is certainly as early as the sixth 
century b. c. and is thoroughly ai'chaic in character. The Muses here 
accompany the gods in the pix)cession in celebration of the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis. They are nine in number,- are led by Kalliope 
and have the weli-knoAvn"' names given in the Theogony of Hesiod. 
But in later vases the numbers vary — in fact we hardly ever find nine 
Muses. Four and six seem to be the predominant numbei-s. Dr. Bie 
thinks that these vases tend to show that in the periods which tliey 
mark the Muses were still fluctuating in number. 

As I have on several previous occasions maintained, tlie purely 
decorative and tectonic considerations of vase-compositions were para- 
mount to the vase-painter and influenced and modified even his treats 

^Arch. Zat., 1873, p. 24 seq. 

'"Taih' ipa MoCrTai &i!iov'0\6fivia SiS^ar' ?x"l«"". 

ippia Biryar^pfs ftfydKov Aihs ivye-yautai, 

KAtitS t' Eir^pnTj Tt, Bdheid te Me^jto/h'^j Te, 

Tep^iX&pii T* *EpaT(i tf, Tio\iiiivt& t' Ohptwii} -n, 

KoXXiifmj S' ii Sk TipoijiepeiTTiTtt ia'Tie Itirarriaii'. 

^ yi^ Kol BaiTt\fuiTiP £/i' •^Salouriv iiriiSei (Theogwtia, 7& seq.). 
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ment of mythological scenes and types ; we may therefore go wrong 
if we attach too much importance to representations on vases for the 
detailed interpretation of mythical scenes. So in the case of tlie Muses, 
the nnmher of figures introduced by the vaee-paiiiter was entirely de- 
termined by the number of figures his composition demanded. Among 
the vases I would single out for comparison several red-figured ones " 
which correspond in spirit to the Mantineian reliefs and arc themselves 
not later than the foiu-th centiuy b. c. Among these, moreover, none 
of the later attributes, such as the mask or the globe, occur. They 
have the different forms of lyre, barbiton, syrinx, etc., Antes, and sei'oll. 
More florid ones of a later pei'rod have more figures and fuller lines. '^ 

The earliest historical artistic representations mentioned in ancient 
authors are the chest of Kypselos,'* and the altar of Hyakinthos at 
Amyklai.'* The sculptors who made statues of Muses in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century^" were Ageladas, Kanaehos and Aristokles. 
These Muses had the lyre, barbiton and syrinx, the x^"^^' ^^^ flutes. 
A Muse of Lesbothemis '* has the samhyke (a stringed instrument, pro- 
bably tlie same as the higonon). Toward the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury we hear of the famous group of Apollo with Leto and Artemis and 
the Muses" decorating tlie eastern pediment of tlie Temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. This was by Praxias, the pupil of Kalamis. Dr. Bie thinks 
that there were probably only three Muses in this pediment. I see no 
reason for believing this ; on the contrary, from the nature of such pedi- 
mental compositions it appeare more likely that thei'e were nine. 

It is however quite certain that the group of Mns€s in the Heli- 
konian sanctuary of the Muses, by Kephisodotos ^ the elder, the father 
of Praxiteles, consisted of nine figures, and from this time on, though 

" Among these a very fine Volcentian kalpis with Apollo and seven Muses, Geb- 
HABD, Trinkschidai mid Qefasie, Ii. 17. It was bought from the collection of Lucien 
Bonaparte in 1841, and is now at Berlin. Plata 18 gives a krater [so-eaJled oxy- 
baphon) now at Berlin with Apollo, Terpsichore and Kleio. A fine vase with Muses 
and a poet (Motisaios) is published in Wblckbb, A/leDaikmaler, lu. pi. 31. This vase, 
also from Vulci, is now in London. A fine one with Marsyas, a Panathenaio amphora, 
is published in Lehokhant and De Wittb, ^Hle Clramofp-., n. pL 76 ; another, n. 79. 

"Elite Ciramogr., ii. pis, 70-73. Quite a florid one in Naples, mdeAreli. Zeit, 1869, 
taf. 17. 

"Pa™., V. 18.4. "Pavs., m. 19.5. 

" Anthol. Gr., II. 15.35; Ovebbeck, Sc/in/Zgitf^ien, No, 395. 

"Athen., IV. 182; OvERBECK, S. Q., 2083. 

"Padsanias, s. 19.4; Overbeck, 8. Q., 857. 

'« Pausan., IX. 30, 1 ; Overbeck, S. Q., 878. Three were the work of KBphisodotos, 
three were by Strongylion, three by Olympiosthenes. 
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single Muses were frequently represented in statues, the number of 
nine must certainly have been fixed as the recognized number of 
their full chorus. It is likely, too, that many of the later Koman 
statues are reproductions of the types established by Kephisodotos and 
his colleagues. In the ease of Praxiteles, we have instances of the 
manner in which fether and son worked on the same traditions, the 
Hermes with the iufent DionysoB being the continuation of a type of 
figures introduced by Kephisodotos. It thus appears highly probable 
that the Mantineian relief reproduces in a modified form tlie Muses of 
Helikon. And this becomes the more likely, when we remember that 
these Muses on the relief have struck archieologists as being reproduc- 
tions of single statues. 

I will not touch here upon the Muses of Ambrakia which Dr. Bie" 
has treated with great thoroughness. Of extant reliefs I would point 
to the circular base of a statue from Halikarnassos published by Dr. 
Trendelenburg .^'' This relief is supposed to be of the thii'd century b. c. 
andatlatestoftheHellenistic, not of the Itoman, period. In this there 
is as yet no distinction between the tragic and the comic Muse, the 
globe does not occur, and the style is not of the late redundant form. 
But from the introduction of the trees and the general character of 
composition and execution of single figm-es, the worli is certainly con- 
siderably later than is our Mantineian reUef. 

A much later work, manifesting fully the treatment as influenced 
by Alexandrine learning and art, ia the tabula Ardidai?^ the apotheosis 
of Homer by Ai'chelaos of Priene which is fixed by the palaeographie 
chai'acter of the inscription as of the first centuiy b. c. Here we have 
all the names and all the late attributes. This representation differs 
in cliaracter from the Mantineian reliefs almost as much as do the 
Eoman sarcophagi referred to above. 

Now, the fact that we have two standing Muses without attributes 
in the centre of each of the two Mu.se-slabs makes it almost necessary 
that the non-extant slab should have had a similai' figure in the centre. 
The globe and mask could not have been massed into this one slab. 
A possible restoration suggests itself with one erect figure in the centre, 
at the extreme right end a Muse holding sometliing like the diptychon, 
and at the other end a Muse with a musical insti'ument. 

" Die Mmsbb,, pp. 24 sej. '" Winckehiuai'a-Frogra'mm, BerliD, 1876. 

"OvERBECK, XiinefarcA. Foi'i.,p, 214; Kobtegabh, Z>6!aiutaJ.ri!Wai., Bonn, 1862. 
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At all events, from the mytl)iol<^ical ti-eatment of the Muses oo 
the Mantineian relief, when viewed in the series of such repre- 
sentations, it appears conclusive, that, as regai-ds the rendering of 
these types, they cannot be later tlian the fourth century and are 
probably of the immediate period of Praxiteles. Finally, to con- 
sider the single figures : that of Apollo, seated in dignified repose, 
would not only point to the fourth century but might even go 
back to a prototype of the fifth. It is probable tJiat tlie artist 
exercised some restraint in this figure, which partook of a religious 
character. The relation of tlie Marsyas to the Myronian statue has 
already been pointed out. Moreover other instances of the adaptation 
of Myronian types in Praxitelean axt liave been dwelt on by ICekul^.^ 
As regards the Scythian, I liave already maintained tliafc in the treat- 
ment of this figure there is nothing pointing to tlie later periods. On 
the contrary we should contrast him with the Aretino, which typifies 
the treatment of a barbarian in what is probably Pcrgamene art. If 
Overbeck sees sometliing uncommon and late in his headdress and 
general drapery, I would asls for instances of the treatment of such 
figures in the fourth century and earlier periods. The examples present 
to my mind are those of the Archer, probably Paris, in the eastern 
pediment of the Temple of Athena at Aigiiia, a work of the early fifth 
century B. c, in which this foreign warrior wears the Phrygian cap, 
and has the close-fitting sleeves and trousci-s ; second, as far as we 
can make them out, the foreign warriors on the frieze of the Temple 
of Nike Apteros; third, some of the Amazons of the frieze of the 
Mausoleum of Halikai-uassos, and for the lower pai-t of the body the 
colossal horseman from Halikarnassos, If this headdress is com- 
monly worn in later times by Paris, Amazons, Artemis, Adonis and 
Attis, it means that these later representations have been talicn from 
such earlia' types as the Scytliian here represented. The same applies 
still more to the figiu-^ of Mases. If the seated Muse reminds us of 
some of the most graceful Tanagrean terracottas, it shows us whence 
the makers of these teiTacottas got their prototypes ; for we have never 
assumed that the works of these minor artists were always original 
inspirations. Vague general analogies in the wearing of the drapery 
may also be found between some of these Muses and Eoman draped 
female figures. But as I have liad occasion to set forth once before,'" 

^* Der Kopf dm PraxitdkchBa Hermes, 1881, 
•3 Jmuenal of Hdlenic Studies, vii (1886), p. 247. 
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the gena'al arrangement of the di-apcry of some of these statues of the 
Roman period was borrowed from eai'her prototypes, especially of the 
fourth century b. o. And if we can point out analogies in the treat- 
ment of drapery and in attitudes between the Mantineian Muses and 
figures that are undoubtedly of the fom'tli century, we must, taking into 
account the sober and distinctly Hellenic technic of the relief-work of 
these slabs, assign them also to the fourth century B. c. I have little 
doubt in my mind, that the fact that these Muses have superficial 
likeness in the arrangement of drapery to some works of the Hellen- 
istic period existing in the Italian museums, has been the efficient cause 
which has led some archffiologists to assign them to the later date. Now 
I merely ask the student to compare these Muses as regards the arrange- 
ment of drapery : first, with the colossal figure of Mansolos and of Arte- 
misia from Halikamas.«os,^' undoulrtedly made about the year 350 b. c. 
These statues appear to be the prototypes to many draped figures of 
the Hellenistic period. Secondly, I would compare tliem with the 
draped female figure on the drum of the column from the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesos,^ also a work of about the same period in the 
foiu-th century. I would further adduce the statue of the Lateran 
Sophokles,^ probably going back to the same time. Then let us com- 
pare the drapery of the second and third Muses to our left with the 
drapery of the standing female figure on a beautiful large sepulchral 
slab in the National Museum at Athens, liere published for the first 
time, and without doubt a work of the fourth century (pl. xvi, left). 
It will be noticed how in the arrangement of himation and chiton, how 
in the folding and even in such details as the cross-band of folds about 
the waist, and the small knot or end of drapery pulled under the end 
of this cross-band, the arrangement is essentially the same. Another 
fourth-century sepulchral relief in the same museum hitherto unpub- 
lished (PL. xvr, right) bears the closest analcgy, in the treatment of the 
figure and of the drapery, to the slim Muse with the pipes. Finally if 
we compare this figure of the third Muse with the two central female 
figures on the base of the pyrrhic dancers previously referred to, not 
only must we be struck with the close analogy, but we should cer- 
tainly be led to the opinion that these two female figures are in the 
treatment of the drapery and the heads slightly later modifications of 
the types as shown in the two Muses to which they bear analc^y. But 

"Mrs. MrrCHELi., p. 470, etc.; Monumenii, v. 18. 

"Eayet, MonumenU Antiques, u. ^l. 50. '"MonumeiitiddrinsL,iv. 27. 
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by the inscription on this base the work has been assigned to the 
second half of the fourth century b. c. It is thus beyond a doubt 
that the Muses, aa here rendei'ed, have their cltBest analogies in works 
of the age of Praxiteles, and if we add to this the general feeling in 
the attitude, with alight inclination of the head, of the Muse with the 
pipes, and consider the sentiment of all these ligures, we cannot but 
appreciate tliat they are in all their characteristics expressive of Praxi- 
tcloan art. By this we do not mean that these sculptures are neces- 
sarily by the hand of Praxiteles, but that they contain features which 
point to his influence as it has been manifested to us in the works we 
now assign to him. 

To siun up : At Mantineia reliefe are found representing Muses 
grouped with Apollo and Marsyas with the pipes. These reliefs are 
bettersuited to decorate the front of the base of a large gi'oup of statues 
than to any other function we can tlimk of. From what we know of 
the bases of such temple-statues the dimensions of four such slabs would 
just correspond in extent to appropriate ornament of this purpose. 
The technical and artistic treatment of the relief, the conception of the 
subject, the grouping of the figures, and the style and feeling of every 
single figure, correspond most with the art of the period of Praxiteles. 
We now read in Pausanias that the base of the temple-statues of Leto, 
Artemis and Apollo was ornamented with a representation of Marsyas 
with the pipes and a Muse. The conclusion seems evident. Is it pro- 
bable that at Mantineia there existed anotlier relief, not an architec- 
tural frieze, nor a balnsti'ade, representing the same subject as that 
described by Pansanias, made without any relation to the same scene 
as represented by the great arti.st in the same place ? It might be ui^ed 
that the present reliefs are a later copy of the earlier sculptures that 
had been injured or destroyed. "Well ! a bad Roman copy it certainly 
is not ; and we can see no reason for thus shirking the responsibility of 
assigning to Praxitelean art a work which we have the good fortune 
to possess. Such shirking reminds one of the pleasantry made by a 
mmntainer of the personality of Homer : that the Homeric poems 
were not written by Homer hut by another man of the same name. 

Charles "Waldstein. 

ATueriean Sekool of Classical Studies at Athens, 

January, 1890. 
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A GliEEK FRAGMENT OF THE EDICT OF 
DIOCLETIAN FROM PLATAIA. 

[Plate XVIIL] 



Note.— The inscription here published by Professor Mommseii was 
discovered at Plataia during the excavations of the American School of 
daasical Studies at Athens, in the month of March, 1890 (see Eepokt, 
above, p. 255). While the Latin Preamble found in the previous year 
and published by Messrs. Tarbell and Rolfe (see above, pp. 233-244), 
came from the site of the Byzantine Church marked i in Messrs. Wash- 
ington and Hale's map of Plataia (see above), this Greek fragment of 
the Edict of Diocletian was found in Church v at a considerable distance 
to the southwest of Church i. This slab together with another contain- 
ing an inscription with female names and dedicated to some goddess 
(Artemis or Demeter), served as covering-stones to a Byzantine grave 
immured in the west wall of the church. The hypothesis expressed by 
me (I. c.) that the Latin Preamble may have preceded the Greek text of 
the edict containing the prices of which this inscription forms a part may 
lack sufficient foundation. There would, if this were not the case, have 
been a Greek as well as a Latin vereion of the edict at Plataia. 

Charles Waldstein. 



The slab of white marble, of which we offer a facsimile [pl. xvni] 
aflcr the drawing of Mr. Lolling, is 1.10 ra. high, wher-e it is best pre- 
served; 3.73 broad; and between 0.09 and 0.10 in thickness, as it is 
not worked smoothly on the back. The form of the crowning orna- 
ment is shown in the plate ; the letters engraved there are of no im- 
portance, having been added afterward by some idler. The two sides 
ai-e wrought ao that other slabs could be joined to this and form with 
it a whole. The slab, in its present state, has lost the left corner and 
the lower part, so that of the three columns it contained when com- 
plete, the first 44 lines of the first column are reduced to a few letters 
and all thr-ee are defaced at the bottom. In its present state the first 
column numbers Vfi lines, mostly incomplete, the si^ooiid and third 68 
302 
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lines each. Aa the part wanting between the second and third col- 
umns has been preserved in the other fragments of tlic Edict, corres- 
ponding to ch. 17, 18-50 — i. e., 33 lines of my edition, — the number 
of lines of the slab in its complete state must have amounted to about 
100. This cannot be ascertained exactly, as the division of the lines is 
not at ail regular. 

For the arrangement of the Edict generally the Plataian fragment 
is very useful, though it only confirms the arrangement adopted iu my 
edition conjecturally. It shows that what is thei'e given as ch. 16, 
really preceded the following, and it allows a nearly complete restitu- 
tion of these two important chapters. 

I give the text as it has been copied, with his habitual accuracy, 
by Mr. Lolling, corrected iu a few passages by the squeeze he sent 
me.* I have added the variations of the other texts, so far as they 
correspond with the new one ; whei'e the defects of the; Plataian 
copy are filled up by another, the supplements have been put in 
brackets [], In genei'al tlie reader is referred to my recent paper on the 
Edict in Hermes (vol. xxxv, pp. 17-35), where he will find indicated 
all tlie fragments discovered since my edition of the Edict in the Cm-pus 
Inso. Lot., vol. in { 1 873), p. 801 seq. It is marvellous how much has 
been added to the old stock in the last few years, and it may well be 
admitted that this growth is due not so much to good fortune, as to 
the growing energy and intelligence of studious researches. 

FIRST COLUMN. 

16, 40 21 [it x'^a^iiiJSa MouTovvv'^iav 6. a ^] KE 

16, 41 22 [t? ')^ap.vSa AaSiKTjvf/v MovToyvrja-tav o. ra X] K E 
16, 42 23 l^^ap/SapiKapttp Bia ■)(pvaov epya^o/j,ev^ii3 

24 [uTrep epyov irpoyretov )f] 'A 

16, 43 25 [epyov Bevrepelov X] Y N 

16, 44 26 [0ap^apiKapia t? oKorr-qpiKov vvep a. a] X <1> 
16, 45 27 [6^7011 SevTepelou iirep 6. a ] X Y 

16, 46 28 [iTjjptKapitp epya^oiiivrpeUiTov^eipi.icovTpet^op,livrp\ X KG 
16, 48 29 [ei9 oKocrqpiKov a-KovrXarop ] ^ ^ 

16, 49 30 [fyepSia Tpeipofievm inrep el/j,aTiov -Tre^ov twv e'jh ira- 

16, 42, ICO Pl.AT. 16, 47, h SKoaipiirhi' &T»iiOP rfiipafihif iiiiipiiaici(K E !S wanting 

in PLiT. 16, 43, 5fi thus Piat. iwd Karyst. KM Theb. 

*Tliese corrections were mostly entered Ly Dr. lulling in the facsimile, but the 
two texts Etill disagree in some minor points. A. C. M. 
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31 \_pahotTtv r)ii6pr)(n(i\ ^ I B 
16, 50 32 [ej- elfLanoK Movrovvtjffioi<i ^ roi?] Xonrols; 

33 [rpe^ofievtp] X I B 
16> 51 34 [X . . a/) . . . . ^ofiivtp MovTOUj'ijcrfJa 7/ 0a- 

35 \\d<7<jta Tpe<j)o/j,ev^ X.^a, X M 

16, 52 36 [reii'ijs' -rj AaS'\cK'rjvi)i' 

37 Xi.a. X A 

16, 53 38 [Bevrepeba'! yTrep] Xi. a Jf K 

16, 54 39 Tpneiaii WepJ Xt. a X IE 

16, 55 40 [et?] ep'^ov -rrpmnop ^ M 

16, 56 41 [ei! ep7o]i' Bevrepiov Tpe. X K 

42 [Trep^ (f,ovXX}(oPKV 
16, 58 43 yuaipel vj'Tep %Xac^'5o? tuc et's Trapd- 

44 [o-Too-tJv Katv^i X N 

16. 58a 45 a-Ttjx'J? twi' ek wapdBoa-iv kmv. X KE 

16, 59 46 aa-i]p,ov e^ epia'i Tpaxvrepa^ X K 

16, 60 47 ivBpopiBoi ^roi paKdinj^ Kaiv. X A 

16, 61 48 Ba.Xp,ariK[o]p.a^6pTov rpaxurep. X N 

16, 62 49 SaXp.aTtKlo]p.a4>op. Kaiv. -Tre^ov Kada. X P 

16, 63 50 (7Tpt«T(i>[p. Kaivril'i -jre^ij? Kadap. X N 

16, 64 51 SaXpaTiKij^ kmv. o-y[-f7j]ptK. dpS. X C 

16, 65 52 ffTtp^Tj? Kaivfi'i (7V^7}piKov X POG 
16j 67 53 SaX^aTtKo[/ia0oprou] /ca(y[o]0 iTv^\r)\p. X T 

16, 68 54 BaXp,aTi\_icfj'i oXoaeip^iK. dvB. X Y 
16, 69 55 BaXiiaTi,K\op,a<l>6pTQv kmvov] 6X\o]<reip. X X 

16, 70 56 arixvi iKaiv^^i oXoaetjpiicov X CN 

16, 71 57 da-ijfiov [^leatvov oXoa-etjpixov X E 

16, 72 58 %Xa/ii5S[os Movt^ouvt/itm'; BittX. Kat. X <!> 

16, 73 59 xKap.[yBo^ Mov]Tovvri. (xttX^^ X EN 

16, 74 60 <j>i,^XaTcopiav Movtovvj}. Katvov X C 
16, 75 61 ^tfiXaraipiov AaBiKijvov Kaw. X C 

50 33, I B Plat. I?" Tiran. I Kakyst, 16, 55 40, irp^T^rov ^,<tfp. Kabyst. 
56 42, ACONCON Plat. 16,61, , . . n^'^pToy ™«.oDTpax''">"''THBi!. 16,62, ; . . 
(fpTOu KaiwS TTMou «a0a, TheB. 16, 64, . . , i|-ipi«oB ipSptiai «ai^/i TheB. 16, 65, 
. . . piKoB KoiBfls Theb. 16, 66, [8Ej.MOTiR]^r ffi^jipiKoD (Ur^,mu «oi,.f,i X P KG Theb. 
18 vmding m Plat. 16, 67, Kuii/ai Theb. omiis. 16, 68, ko.i'Si ndrfed in Thkb. 
Kakyst. 16, 71, naivoi Kasyst. . . . tj! Theb. 16, 72, x^i-iS^s «cticS! Mowou^ijiria! 
Kakyst. Tkeb. 16, 73, xAa''i5os rto.i^! M. 4 Kaeyst. Theb. 16, 74, ^^iyod Wovr. 
Kaeyst. Theb. 16, 75, eai^oC AaS. Karyst. Theb. 
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16, 76 62 ^Xa/j,ySos Aa^iKTjvrj^ Kaiv. ¥: C 

16, 78 63 Wippov AahiKTivov icatvov X POG 

16, 77 64 Qip'pov ^ep^iKov Katvov ^ X 

16, 79 65 Bippov petirtidlov ical Tavpoyaa-rptKou Jf T 

16, 80 66 Bip^ov NaptKov icaivov ^ L 

16, 81 67 vTrep tSiv Xoitt&v BLp'poiv Jf P 

16, 82 68 Bip'pwv "A^pwv -^ 'Ax^Kcbv ^ N 

69 irepl retp.ij'i Tav iTipiK[^a)ii] 

16, 83 70 TipiKov XevKov Xi. [a K I^B] 

16, 84 71 TOW TO o'lpi/cov XvovfTclv ] 

72 aiv fj.eTa Tij'i [^rpo^^'i b. a. X 5A] 

73 "Tvepl ■7vop^v\_pa';'\ 

16, 85 74 jxerataQ[\aTT'ri'; \i. a X llS] 

16, 86? 75 ■wop^\vpa'i 

16, 87? 76 -n-op^iupas 

Here are wanting about 24 lines, of wfiich the first half 
corresponds to ch. 16, 88-100 and coutiimes tlie pnces of 
purple ; the latter contained the price of flax. 

SECOND COLUMN. 

1 <j)!op/i.i;<i a Xt. a Jf AC 

2 ^mpp.ij'i^ Xi. a K f\Z 

3 <fj(op/ijj9 7 Xi. « X CO N 

4 UuXiv owep jiera, rtjv i^mpfxav tij. 

5 TpLTtjV TTjV TTpOeipTjjxivijV 

6 ^liipji.ri'i 7rp[&i]TT;? Xt. a X YK 

7 0ti/)/t53? ^ Xi. « X X 

8 <pa>p/j,i]'i y Xi. a ikYH 

9 Alvov rpaxvrepov el^ ,j(pfJ!Ttv rS>v l- 

10 &(i)TtSciH' Te KoX ^ap,iX\_i\api,K5)v 

11 ^o>pfi.-ri>ia Xi. o- X [N 

12 -poipfiTif/S Xt. a X PK[e] 

13 ^wpfMij^y Xi,. (t X OB 

14 %rC')(wv a.fT'^p.iav (fi(op/i.i!<; a 

16, 76, x^oi'IBos Koii^r AaSiKiji^! KabYST AnS.KijK^! laiy^! THlili. 16, 

78 and 77 are transposed in Karyst. 16, 7G, S Tmpov ™""'''' Kai"'St, 16, 81, mep 
wanting in Karyst. 16, 84, KioiTiif jisri Kauyst. 16, 86, BhirT-^s Ai. a Kakyst. 
16, 87, !mi,SKdTTr,i X,. a Kabyst. 
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15 


^KVTiyTroXetTavSiv 'utto^ 


a 


X'Z 




16 


'XaptTtKiov I 


^TO, 


a 


Jf? 




17 


Bi^Xi™ 


TT, 


a 


)('E 




18 


hxiZiK^vSiV I 


TT. 


a 


)f'A* 




19 


Tap(r^K. AXe^avop^tvrjiv 


(<7T. 


a 


X'A 




20 


'^lopp^^ SefTe/ia? 










21 


ZjKVTr)7ro\tTavS)v 


O-T. 


a 


X'? 




22 


Tfip<7(KWy [ 


0-T. 


a 


)t'E 




23 


Btfi^imv 


<7T. 


a 


X'A 




24 


AaSt/ciivStv 


f7T. 


a 


Jf T* 




25 


lapffiK. 'AXe^aySpeif. 


UT. 


a 


^T 




26 


<i>U)pfl^i; Tp'iTrit; 










27 


^KVTcmoXeiTavwv 


a-T. 


a 


X'E 




28 


TapirticSiv 


ITT. 


a 


^T* 




29 


B,/3Xi™ 


a-T. 


a 


H'r 




30 


Aa^iK^pSiv 


a-T. 


a 


Jf 'B* 




31 


Tapi7tK. 'AXe^av^piv. 


OT. 


a 


Jt'B 




32 ^Ti^atv ffTpdTKOTtKwi' ip(!>p/i. a 






X'A* 




33 


(jx^p/iVi 13 ^ ' ACH i^ajp[/i])j9 7 




^'A 




34 


two Xtvov rpaxkw'i eh ypijffii' roiv t 








35 SiairiSiiyv iyroi rpaiMXiapiiciiv 










36 


<]}a>p/iv^ a 


a-T. 


a 


^/ 




37 


0wp^.35/3 


ar. 


a 


H/ 




38 


<j}a}p/iV^ 7 


a-T. 


a 


X/* 




39 AaKjjMTtKtav aa^juav ^iwamiaiv 










40 


<^w/3,Lt)j! irpwTjj? 










41 


^KVTOvoXeiravrav 


ITT. 


a 


XMA 




42 


^apaiKSiv 


irr. 


a 


KM 




43 


B./3XiW 


aT. 


a 


S(e 




44 


A.atti.K'Yjvuiv 


IJT. 


a 


X'H 




45 


Tapo-iK. 'AXe^avhpiv. 


aT. 


a 


X'Z 




46 ^cCKiiartKMV avBpttai' rirot noXojH 


L- 








47 


av <j)a>pjj/rit a 








17, 


1 48 


%KVTOTroXeiravS}v 


at. 


a 


)f M 


ir, 


2 49 


Tapo'i.K&v 


Vt. 


a 


x'e 


17, 


3 60 


Bl^Iw,' 


OT. 


a 


X'H 


17, 


4 61 


KahiK-qvMV 


Vt. 


a 


X'Z* 


17. 


6 62 


'Yap<TiK. 'KXe^avhpiv. 


Vt. 


a 


)f v* 
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53 AaXfj,ariica>v yvvaiKumv (^wpij.. /3 






17, 6 


54 XKVToirdXeiTavoiv i 


<rr. 


a X'0 


17, 7 


55 TapcriKbiv 


(TT. 


a S('H 


17, 8 


56 h^^Cmv ( 


ITT. 


o X'Z 


17, 9 


67 XahKvv€>v 


17T. 


» scr 


17,10 


58 Tap,7(/c. 'KXe^av^piv. 

59 AaXfbaTiK&v avSpiav ^roi koXo- 


(7T. 


o X'A* 


17,11 


61 ^^VTOiroXeiTavatv 


(TT. 


o X'Z* 


17,12 


62 TapaiK&v 


0-T. 


a X'?» 


17, 13 


63 Bt^\^Q)l' 


CTT. 


« Sf'? 


17,14 


C4 AaBi-KT}PO)v 


(TT. 


a X'E 


17,15 


65 Tapmic. ^AXe^avBp. 

66 AaX/iaTiKWV •yvvai.Kl[^(ov] 


ffT. 


o [X 'A]* 


17,16 


67 2KUTO'7ro\e[T[ai'wc 


CTT, 


a X-Z] 


17,17 


(38 To^o-t/cw[j' 


CTT. 


• X-y] 




Here must follow 17, 18-50 of my edition.' 




THIRD COLUMN. 






17,51 


1 AaSiKi]vSiv 


ar. 


o XT 


17,52 


2 Tap,7iK. 'AXe^avB. 

3 "Airep airo 'ptopp.Tj'; y ijTTOva 

4 elalv ava.^oXi<i,v 


°'^' 


a X-[B*] 


17,53 


5 ■^wpW'T;! a 


C7T, 


o [X'BCN] 


17,54 


6 4>wpiii)<i^ 


Vt. 


o X'ATN 


17, 55 


7 0<op/M;s 7 

8 'Atto Xtiiou Tpaj^aiot; eh y^prjdiv 

9 [(StwjTwc ^TOi (pafitXtapimu 


2 


« X'ACN 


17,56 


10 4,d)p/i7i'; a 


0-T. 


o XO) 


17,57 


11 tfttopfiri^^ 


(TT. 


,. XX 


17,58 


12 ^mpp-fji; 7 

13 <I'ft/cKiXlMi' (tcr^/ttuf i^dtpp,. a 


CTT. 


« X4> 


17,59 


14 'S.KvroTj-oXei.rav. 


Vt. 


« XTCN 


17,(10 


15 Tapo-t/cw!' 


Vt. 


a XT 


17,61 


IC Bi/9X^W 


Vt. 


a X'Bt 



III, 4, EYtN Geb. Ill, ft, Tpaxoi'oi shavld be Tpoxt'ws. Ill, 9, "Perliiips the 
first I of lAiOOTIACON TI, 9. 10 served not only for the second oolumn, but dsofor 
the third." Lolling. 17, 61, Bh^xSwp Ger. alvmt ulways. 
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17,62 


17 


AaSiic^VMV 


Vt. 


a 


X BUN 


17,63 


18 
19 




<TT. 


a 


X'AYN 


17,64 


20 


S/CfTOTToXeiT. 


UT. 


a 


J('B<I> 


17,66 


21 


TapffinSiv 


IT. 


a 


X'BCN 


17,66 


22 


B./JXi'»« 


<JT. 


a 


X'BEN 


17, 67 


23 


A.aSiKiji'iov 


<TT. 


a 


X'B 


17, 68 


24 
25 


TaptTiK. 'AXe^avB 
(j>a)ppi]<i 7 


ITT. 


a 


X'A* 


17,69 


26 


^KVT07j-o\ei.Tav. 


<rr. 


a 


XBCN 


17,70 


27 


TapaiKMV 


(7T. 


a 


X'B 


17,71 


28 


Bi^XU^v 


err. 


a 


X'ATN 


17,72 


29 


AaBiKijvSiv 


o-T. 


a 


X'A* 


17,73 


30 
31" 


Tapa-tK. 'AXef 
Airep a-n-o ^dyppij-i t^s irpoSLpi}- 


ffT. 


a 


X'ALN 




32 fi^vTj^ KajaheeaTepa eJep 










33 


'^aKiakio. 








17,74 


34 


4>mpfi.7i'i a 


<rr. 


a 


X A 


17,76 


36 


tfimpptjl/S 


<7T. 


a 


X TN 


17,76 


36 


^implMn-s 7 


o-T. 


a 


X* 




37 aTrb Xivou rpa^eoi; eU ^(p>jr7iv r/ii 










38 1 


)(fUT(Oj' ^T0[ (pajiiXtapLOiv 








17,77 


39 


0WP/15?? a 


CTTO 


a. 


XTN 


17,78 


40 


4>ii,pp7j^ 


O-T. 


a 


X C[KE] 


17,79 


41 


•Ptop/iiji 7 


O-T. 


a 


X L 




42 K.apaKaWmi' <fio>pfj,rj'i a 








17,80 


43 


XKvro-TToXeirav. 


<TT. 


a 


XT* 


17,81 


44 


Taoo'tKwi' 


<JT. 


a 


XT 


17,82 


46 


B.^X.W 


O-T. 


a 


X'Bt 


17, 83 


46 


AaSiKt/vav 


CTT. 


a 


X'BCN 


17,84 


47 
48 


Tapa-iK. 'AXe^avS. i 
ijimpiii]^ /3 


^T. 


w 


X-ATN 


17, 85 


49 


XicvToiroXeirav. 


O-T. 


a 


XT 


17, 86 


60 


Tap/riKO)v t 


O-T. 


a 


X'B* 


17,87 


51 


B,^XCmv 


O-T. 


a 


X'BCN 


17,88 


52 


AaSiKtjvwv I 


<TT. 


a 


X'B 



17, «S, 'A*N Gi«., ,mr. 17, 68, A(0 Geb. : mw. Ill, 31, »i„„] , 
Geb. 17,76,YN]YGEH.:e„w. 17, 78, tO/ Plat. 17, 86,'BY Geb.; 
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ir,89 


63 


Taprrtn. 'AXi^av. Itt. 


o X'A* 




64 


'IxifpiiV'i 7 




IT, 90 


56 


^/iuroTroXeiTavibv trrr. 


II X'B* 


17,91 


66 


TapiTiKSiv 'an. 


« X'BCN 


17,92 


57 


B./3X.W UTT. 


o X'B 


17,93 


68 


AaZiK'qvwv lUT. 


a X'AYN 


17,94 


69 


TaprriK. 'AXe^. 'urr. 


o X'ACN 




60"A5rep airo ^pfi^'i tjJ? ^rpoetpij^e- 






aiv-r,. 


Kara^eetTTepn elev KapaxaX. 




17,96 


62 


0Wp/i^? a 1<TT. 


o X'A 


17,96 


63 


^mpi^ri^^ (CTT. 


<j XTN 


17,97 


64 


<pa>p^tijiy IcTT. 


o XX 


17,98 


65 'Atto Xivov Tpa^kfix; eh; ^riaw 






66 [t« 


v\ ihtmrav yvi'ai/c&v 






67 


[*"Prfl« « 






68 


l<p<l>pii^^] 13 

COMMENT. 





I wish to aJd a few remarks on tlie new information derived from 
this discovery. The greater part of the Plataian text is already known 
from other sources, as will be indicated below ; still some interesting 
fitcts now come to light for the first time. 

Col. I, t-20 are almost completely lost and cannot be restored, and 
the two other copies of this part, from Karystos(C7.L., HI, p. 821) and 
from Megara (Dittenberger, InsaipUones Graeme Sept&iinionales n, 23, 
printed, but not published) are so very defective that they give no help. 

Col. I, 21-41, of which the Plataian copy has preserved some firag- 
ments, correspond to ch. 16, 40-56, They treat of the pay of silk- 
workers but, in their imperfect condition, offer nothing of importance. 

Col. I, 42-68, have corresponding lines in thi-ee other copies, the 
two just quoted and the Theban (O.I.L., nr, p. 823) ; but es|)ecially 
the first lines (wanting in Karystos) are much better in tlie Platman 
copy, and the portions hitherto wanting are now supplied, though still 
presenting many difficulties : one such occurs after the line eU epjop 
Bevrepeiov rpei^oixkvm )f K, whicli is more or less preserved at Plataia, 
a and Thebes (tlie Karystian copy has a gap here). The Theban, 



17, 93, N <miUid by Gbr. Ill, 60, ^olp^Tjf] •p6p. y Gbk. 17, 08, Tpax"^. Geb. 
in, 66 viilh iBiBTBt G 
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which is not at al] reliable, does not even indicate it, but evidently what 
follows NHCXN belongs to 16, 58. The inscription is given thus: 

Megaba Plata ia 

TTe PI<t>OYAAC0N //////////ACO NCO N 

It must have been -Trepl 'i'ovXkfovmv, though the A in the Plataian 
is quite evident, and the formation of the word also is objectionable ; 
at least we should' expect ^ovXKwviatv or <j>ovXXmvi,ic&v. But the 
Megarian copy is evidently right, and the fuller's work cori'espondg 
to the ai-gument of the chapter. That it treats especially of wool- 
articles has been stated already in my paper {Hei-mes, xxxv, p. 22) and 
it is not much to be wondered at that the GEreek workman stumbled 
in rendering a Latin word. The number of letters wanting before 
ACONCON is about ten, so that eight fit in very well leaving some 
vacant space at the beginning as is usual in the prescripts. 

The folloiving matters in 16i 58-66 of my edition are completed 
and bettered by the new copy, and deserve a special examination. 



Plataia 


Megara 


Thebes 


16, 58 ////// ir.pxW5«.Ti 


■,v (h irapa- !TEp ,:Aai'.'5oi tw. 


... )(N 


///// .«<,.^t 


X N ™,.;], ¥^ N , 


:iosf^tLfls„p.pi.iTT<^',iVKa\ 


16,58« /////^jT£^.i.Tapd 


;soT,t^=„., J(KE -aso 


;>.V«'"r..«a,.ii,KKE 



The first short word, which is wanting, may have been 'Yvatj>el ; at 
least I cannot find a better one. The E in the second number in the 
Plataian copy is very uncertain and wanting in Lolling's transcription; 
nevertheless, I believe a trace of it can be seen in the squeeze and the 
Theban copy has it. Whether in this the end of the first article was 
placed above the beginning by the artisan himself or by the copyist's 
blunder, is not to be made out. The sense is clear : the fuller's pay 
for the cloths prepared by him for the market (TrapaSoa-iv and irapu- 
<TTaiTt<; seem to signify the same, and render the Latin negotiatio) 
is 40 denarii for the coat, 25 for the shirt. 

16) 59 a<rrifiov e^ ipea^ Tpaj^yrSpa^ is filled up by the new copy : 
the Theban has only . . . TpaxvTepcov X K. Probably there ^A.ai'tSo? 
is to be understood, and the article to be referred to the coat of rougher 
wool, and not ornamented, 

16, 60 is also completed now. Tlie endromis is a woolen over-coat, 
as also raxana, the latter corresponding in eh. 7, 60 to the sagum. 
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16> 61 and 62. The B€X./iaTtKOfid<f)opTo^, composed otthedalmaHca, 
a shirt without sleeves, and the major, a head-tipjjet, has ah-eady been 
yielded by the other copies {C.I.L., III, p. 836, note). 

16, 63. The stridoria, a shirt with sleeves, recurs in the Latin text 
7, 56, 57, 58 ; 16, 24. In the first place it is rendered by the Greek 

16, 64and65. ThesiibstaJitivesaresnppliedfromthePIatJuancopy. 

The rest of the chapter otfers no considerable variation, excepting that 
in 16, 69 the number, and in 16, 72 the word BivXr}?, are now added. 

Col. 1, 69-71 -rrepl reififii t5>v aipiKav is jwrfectly preserved in the 
Karystian copy and does not offer any remarkable i-eading ; that, instead 

of Xvovuiv, we here have Xvovai,\y '\tyiv is perhaps only an 

error of the artisan. 

Col. I, 72-76 TrepX irop^vpa? is very important, but better preserved 
in the Karystian copy, and part of it in that of Megara. At Plataia 
only the first lines remain. That the second and third kind of purple 
are here introduced by the word irop^vpai, omitted in the Karystian 
copy, may be compared with 16, 89 where Karystos reads airXtov \t, 

a, Megara TTop^up What is wanting of this chapter at Plataia 

and preserved in the Karystian copy, fills up, as is said, about half of 
the gap between the first column and the second ; but as the purple 
chapter is not complete in the Karystian copy some more is to 
be added. 

Col. II, 1-13 corresponds to a fragment dug up at Atalante, im- 
edited, but copied for me some years ago by Mr. Lolling and men- 
tioned in Hermes, XXXV, p. 19, n. 9, As the Atalante fragment is 
much damaged and the Plataian is in this part complete, I only mention 
the imperfection of the first, the place of which is now, for the first 
time, determined mth certainty. The Plataian copy does not give the 
beginning of the linen chapter but does certainly give the second part 
of its first subdivision, since, as we have already shown, at lihe end of 
the first column at the utmost about ten lines remain for the linen. 
This important discoveiy shows that the linen tariff began with that 
of the flax, of which the prices are actually given after the weight. 
Hem too as afterwards three different standards ai-e established, the 
first probably without (qualification, the second qualified as inferior to 
the first, the tliird as serving for home use by the women of the house- 
hold (tStiuTiSe? t) ^afiiKtapiKal). In each of these three staudai-ds 
three degrees are mentioned, so that a pound of first-rate flax amounts 
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to 1200, that of the eommonest sort to 1% denarii. The place whence 
the flax comes was not taken as a basis for its value ; the pla^eB men- 
tioned in the following chapter refer, as is well known, to the weaving. 

Col, II, 14-38 is also new, the first lines recurring, as the preced- 
ing, in the Atalante fragment. This second subdivision of the linen 
ware treats of the simple shirts, 0Tt%iw atrrj/ioi. It has the same three 
atandai'ds of three degrees each, as all these ehaptei-s, but the second 
class here is represented by the soldier shirts, (7Ti%at a-TpariariKaL 

Col. II, 39-68 respond to eh. 17 , 1-17 taken from the Geronthraian 
copy ; the beginning 39-47, wanting in this, is now supplied by the 
Plataian copy ; the end defective in Plataia is supplied by the Geron- 
thraian copy 17, 18-37. This passage regulates the prices of another 
sort of shirt, the dalmatica, distinguishing between woman's shirts 
which precede, and the cheaper men's shirts. It offers nothing of 
considerable interest; the first pai't also, tliough new, could have been 
almost made out by mere analogy. Only it may be observed, that at 
the beginning the dalmatica treated here is described as atnj/to?, as it 
should be. 

Col. Ill, 1-12 treats in the same way of the linen avaffoXev'i, the 
cloak. The beginning is missing, but as we have the whole passage, 
from Gieronthrai, ch. 17, 38-58, this is of no material importance. 

Col. Ill, 13--41 follows thefaeiak. This passage too is only a 
second copy of 17, 59-72. 

Col. Ill, 42-68 treats of the caraeallus and corresponds to 17, 80- 
98. The Plataian copy has at the end a few more words than the 
Geronthrian, but they give nothing not otherwise known. 

The last part of the tiiird column and the slab joined to it, contained 
what we read on the first column of the Elatera copy, which treats of 
the ooxaiia, the oraria and certain ywaiKeta, and after these, what in 
my edition is given, from anotlier slab (of G^ronthrai) as chapter 18, 
treating of the KepaXoS€<r/j.ia, the aii/Bove'i, the rvXai, all belonging to 
linen ware. 

TlIEODOR MOSISISEN. 

Berlin. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM IKAEIA, Nos. 8 and 9. 

As this volume is about to go to press, the third part of Vol. IV. 
of the Corpus Inscriptiotvum Atticarum comes to hand, containing a 
republication of the inscriptions mentioned above. They are printed 
by the editor from a hand copy made by Br. liolling, without a squeeze 
to correct the common errors of a copyist. I possess more than one 
squeeze of each of these inscriptions, taken with the utmost care, and 
it is easy to decide from them in general between the printed copies. 
As the inscriptions appeir above (pp 93, 96), some eiiors occuirmg m 
the Journal have been coriected, and as they thus stind my squeezes 
confirm Mr. Buck's readings m almost every case This would not 
need mention here, except for a leading of inscription Ko 8, as gi^ en 
in the Corpus In line 6 a dn ision maik is placed of tei the first I 
(PIHI : KAPIO), and accordingly the reailmg KAPIO, instead of 
IKAPIO, is accepted throughout the insciiption, though with gieat 
hesitation by the editoi He Jm^glnes that the money may have 
belonged to the Kanan Zeus He says ' Interpunctio lUa, quam 
LoUingius notavit vs. 6, si revera exstat in lapide, non Icarii hae sunt 
pecuniae, sed lovis illius Carii, quem cultum fuisse ab Isagorae gente 
tradit Herodotus, 5, 66, existimandae, cui fieri potuisse ut etiam aliia 
locis regionia Atticae sacra fuerint non est cur praefracto negemns, 
Utrum verum sit, mihi quidem, cui lapidem ipai inspiciendi copia 
data non sit, in dubio relinquendum est necessario." 
* My squeezes, otherwise so faithful, exhibit no trace of the division- 
mark in line 6; neither do they in line 9, where even Dr. Lolling 
failed to find any. This shows that the reading of the Corpus is at 
least doubtful. T\irther, the entire absence of division-marks else- 
where in both these entries harmonizes with the later character of 
the entries, and diminishes greatly the probability of any occurrence 
of the division-marks in them. 
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But if it be granted that they do exist on the stone, must the 
reading of the Corpus be accepted ? It is a generally received dietum 
in epigraphy as in palaeography, that a text must be construed within 
the fairest limits of common sense and of the environment of the 
■writer. But this reading does not accommodate itself in the least to 
such a fair interpretation of our knowledge of Ikaria, Indeed, it is 
totally irreconcilable with it; while IKAPIO is in complete accord with 
the traditions of the place, with everything that was discovered there, 
and above all with that unique and singularly pertinent expression 
of the Dionysiac inscription above, No. 1 (p, 71), "the I&arians and 
the deme of the Ikarians." Here we are told as plainly as words 
can speak, that the figure which fills the Ikarian horizon, and, as I 
believe, was the object of the gentile worship, was Ikarios, and not a 
Karlan Zeus, of whose worship in Attica we have no literary evidence 
except the passage of Herodotus in relation to the family of Isagoras. 
Because Isagoras of the Plain worshipped a Karian Zeus would be 
good reason for supposing that the Diakrians of the Ikarian district 
did not. Indeed, their affinities are with the Ionian Tetrapolis of 
Marathon, from which thoy obtained their Apollo Pythios. Hence 
we may justly hold that even if the division-mark exists on the stone 
where it is placed by Br. Lolling's copy, it ought to be regarded as an 
error of the stone-cutter, and either expelled entirely, or treated as a 
case of misplacement, and read, RH '. IKAPIO. 

A. C. MEERIAM. 
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Ik ARIA. View Eastw 
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VOL, V PLATE VII 




MARBLE RELIEFS 

From the eKcavatioits of ths AmeriEan School 

AT IKARLA 
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VOL.V PLATE IX 




ARCHAIC WARRIOR STF.I.E 

n the excavations of tLe Am.-iican sc 

AT IK ARIA 
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VOL V plait: XII 




HEAD OF IRIS 
From the east iVieze of the Parthe 
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VOL V. PLATE XllI 





MARBLE TORSO 

Fi-om the excavations of the American School 

AT PALAIO-STAMATA 
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PLATE XVIII. 




( ^B *uj P' 



CTiXiijH AilHMLDN >^ 

CKyTOTTOAElTAMu)H 

TAPEiKujM 



= ArrO'|'UJPMMCrHTT0NA;Vi 

MHC 6 at A )^i 



p $WPMHC A, 
CM :?;U)PMHC B 

X (bu)pMni; r 

X TTAMNOTTEPM ETATH^**uiPMAt^fi Eit'N 

TplTHNTHNTtPOElPHMENHN 'JiWPr' 

*uJPMHC TTPiV^HC J>AytK *a)PM _ , ,_ 

*ujPMHC " 6 ^A Jtx 'P'jjfmhe: r icta ^^aw 

ttuJPMHC r fi- A^(i^ ATTOMNO-^TPAXAlOCEltXpHClNTiff 

Am0YrPAXtTEP0i£ii;xPHi:iNTli)Nie/^TUlNHTOI*AMlAIAPlU)N 

iiujTiAu)NTl l;Al4Af^p.'Apn<<uN "pmPMHC A itTAJt^*' 

- - ■ - ■ ;>A«CM *UJPMHCB 1l;T^*X 

/>A!^pi< *u)PMHCr ictA-^v? 

'^I\¥{<ii 't'AKlAMuJN ACHMyjN -ttOpNTA 

FM HC A C K.yTOTroAElTAN' ICT A -^Vt", 

ICTOCA^'l TAPCIKWN jcxA-Jtt 

\9-r^^tV' RIBMOJN icTAJe'B'f*; 

in AXE AAJiUHNUJN iCTfr-itBC" 

■fl .''^^* TfePCIKAAEiAN iQT A -^AtN 



AAilKHNUJN .„. , 

TAPCiKAAEiANCPElNwl ItTAX-'A 
*u)PMMCiiEYT£PAi: 

CKyTOTTOMTftNlUM 
VkG TApCIKluN 
BIBA<U>M 
AAilKHNUJt* 

/Tf* TAPCItcAAEiANAPElN 

'*!<P *U)PMHC TPiTHC 

itf CkrronoAgJTANuJM 

\-XkG TAPcikuJN 

> AAilKHMuJN 
TlPciKAAEiAMAPlM 



r, ,^c ■-'^''ToTiOABT 
in AKJ TAPClKlwM 
ICTM^ BiSMUJN 

ILTf\i<tZi AAilKH NUIN 

iCT/^rcf) TAPCIKAAEIA^' 

ICTASV 't'WPMHC 

V CKfTonoAEiTftrl 
ICTWX TAPClKuJN 
ICT AXr* SIBMWN 

JujpMHC A ILT A * A 

iiT A«. t^pI^itnL ^ '^"^ ^^^' 
IctaI^ * STTOMNOnPAXEOCEICX^PHnNTt 



ICT A-)t'g4 
lET A«et 

icr a^%c 
I CT A :if >4. 

ICT A -ft^BtW 
ICT A ^-B ( 

CT A -KXtt*! 

CT fk -XAi^ 



/AH9A ATTOMno'JtpaxeiuIIEICXPhCintwn 

■e, *M JilWTIiUJNHTOtHMtAlflp 

;HNHM 4Kj)f>MHC A 

«K *toPMHC B 

■ ^lE tAAlMATlKvuMACHMW 

rprON-nPuJTiOW^M tHilPMHC TTPUJTHi: 

1 itYTEPlOMTfEJVK tl^VrOnoAEITANUiw 

■^lUNuW TA4>cik-iiJN 

'TiEPX)-ANi*oi:TMtNeKnAI'A ftlBAlwN 

, -IKAiNHC ,, N AAC.ll<HW\3JN 

'mcTiuNEitTTAPAMt|NKAiN*K TAPElt<Afv£2AV*i.PirT 



A'-^f^') 



.^T AW6* 



ENiPCMJiOLHTOIPAKA^HCkAlNI ^^ U)Nl C^ViiPf^HC A /'^^ T APr 1 k AAFTA«>. 

MAHATIt:ONA*i)ProYTfA><YTEP'-S(N tkYTonOAE\-TANUJN jn>=^^ iiJp Hh r r 
AA\MATII^OMA4>0fkAlNnEaYKw«P TApClkulN J-^CT A^S C K YTonoVEITAN 



'■/tT, 



trPikTo) cnEJHCKASAp- , v*N EIEAiujM 
,iA^MA^lKMI:KAlN'cv,,PlkANb,F'■)(-t; /vA&Uc+JSi&N 

CTixm:f;AiNHCCYYlPU.-DV ,*P05^'T6micAAEJANWnT lET 'fe^f* aaAiK 

6AAMATIK0M 1 KAIN'TCYti>-irr fiAAMATiKUJV^jJTYMAIKtLDH^UJPM B TAPH KAaEsAiJ tcT S *A<b 

iAAMATi _,..--rlJSNA'ttY Et'ITOnMElTAN ww iCT A?tfe (pUJPMHC r 

4AAMATIK ^^-^"^ OAOCEIPJtJf TaPDKWN 1ETA«-"h C K YTOnoAElTftWUJNlCT A X-'B* 

TTIKHC.^ PIKo'T -^tCfO BiBaIOJH ICT A-Jtz. jAPCHflON iCT A ^'BW 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS. 



A corporation was formed in March, 1886, under the statutes of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, with the name of " The Trustees 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens," to hold the 
title to the land and building in Athens belonging to the School, and 
to hold and invest all permanent funds which may be received for its 



The Board consists of the following gentlemen ; — 

James Russell Lowell,* Cambridge, President. 

Edward J. Lowell, Cambridge, Treasurer. 

William W. Goodwin, Boston, Secretary. 

Martin Brimmer, Boston, 

Henrv Drisler, New York. 

Basil M. Gildersleeve, Baltimore. 

Henrv G, Marquand, New York. 

Charles Eliot Norton, Cambridge, 

Frederic J. de Peyster, New York. 

Henry C. Poti'er, New York. 

William M. Sloane, Princeton. 

John Williams White, Cambridge, 



EwHitifjE CEammittEe ot ti)E SCtusteeB. 

James Russell Lowell.* 
William W, Goodwin, 
Charles Eliot Norton, 
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iManaijraij'ffiommittEE, 

Thomas D. Seymour {Chairman), Yale "University, New Haven, 

Conn. 
H. M. Bairh, University of the City of New York, New York City. 
I. T. Beckwd'h, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Francis Brown, Union Theological Seminary, 1200 Park Ave., New 

York City. 
Miss A. C. Chapin, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Martin L. D'Ooge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Henry Drisler, Columbia College, 48 West 46th St., New York City. 
O. M. Fernald, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Henry Gibbons, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
William W. Goodwin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 
Wiluam G. Hale, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Albert Harkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I, 
William A. Lamberton, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Abby Leach, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
Seth Low {ex officio: President of the Archseological Institute of 

America), Columbia College, New York City. 
Thomas W. Ludlow {Secretary), Cottage Lawn, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Augustus C. Merriam {Chairman of Committee on Publications), 

Columbia College, 640 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Charles Eliot Norton, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Bernadoite PERRiN,Adelbcrt College of Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Frederic J. de Peyster {Treasurer), 7 East 42d St., New York City. 
RuFUS B, Richardson {ex officio: Annual Director of the School), 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
William M. Sloane, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 
FiTZ Gerald Tisdall, College of the City of New York, New York City- 
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James C, Van Benschoten, Wesleyan Univeraty, Middletown, Conn. 
Chahles Waldstein {ex officio : Director of the School), Cambridge, 

England. 
William R. Ware, School of Mines, Columbia College, New York City. 
John Williams White, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 



lEiectitiiii aCmnmittec. 

Thomas D. Seymour {Chairman). 

William W. Goodwin. 

Thomas W. Ludi/>w {Secretary). 

Charles Eliot Norton. 

Frederic J. de Peyster {Treasurer). 

William R, Ware. 



ffio^operating Cntteges. 



ADELBERT COLLEGE OF WESTERN TRINITY COLLEGE. 

RESERVE UNIVERSITY. UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEl 
AMHERST COLLEGE. YORK. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

■ COLLEGE OF THECITYOFNEWYORK. UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 

COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE. VASSAR COLLEGE, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 

IIARTMOUTH COLLEGE. WELLESLEV COLLEGE. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. YALE t 
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IBti;ertian of tl)E Sriioal. 



Diredor: William Wa'ison Goodwin, Ph. D., LL.D., D.C.L., Eliot 
Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. 



Diredor: Lewis R. Packard, Ph.D., Hillhouse Professor of Greek 

in Yale University. 
Secretary : J. R. Sitlington Sterreit, Ph. D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of Texas. 

1884-1885. 

Diredor: James Cooke Van Benschoten, LL.D., Seney Professor 

of the Greek Language and Literature in Wesleyan University. 

1S85-186& 

Diredor : Frederic De Forest Allen, Ph. D., Professor of Classical 

Philology in Harvard University. 

1886-1837. 
Diredor : Martin L. D'Ooge, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Greek in 
the University of Michigan. 

1M7-I88a 
Director: Augustus C. Merriam, Ph. D., Professor of Greek Archae- 
ology and Epigraphy in Columbia College, 



Diredor: Charles Waldstein, Ph.D., Litt. D., L. H.D., Reader in 
Archseology at the University of Cambridge, England. 

Annual Director .■ Frank Bigelow Tarrell, Ph. D., Instructor in 
Harvard University. 

1889-1890. 

Director: Charles Waldstein, Ph. D., Litt. D., L. H. D. 

Annual Director : S. Stanhope Orris, Ph.D., L. H. D., Ewing Pro- 
fessor of the Greek Language and Literature in the College of 
New Jersey. 

1890-1891. 

Director : Charles Waldstein, Ph. D., Litt. D., L. H. D. 

Annual Diredor: Rufus Eyram Richardson, Ph. D,, Professor of 
Greek in Dartmouth College, 
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LOUIS BEVIER (iSS3-83),t 

AssociaiE Professor in Rutgers College, New : 
WALTER RAY BRIDGMAN (1SB3-S4), 

Professor in Lake Forest Unlveraty, Lake Fi 
CARLETON LEIVSS BROIVNSO^ (li^^). 



MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE <i8B7-8a), 



JOHN WESLEY GILBERT I.s^ff3-}i). 
HENRY T. HILDRETH (1885-86), 

Professor in Woosler Univeisily, Woosi 



JOSEPH McKEEN LEWIS (1885-87). 

Died April 25, 1887. 
GONZALEZ LODGE (iBi 



n Bryn Mawr Collagi 
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Volume II., 1883-84, containing Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett's Report of 
his Journey in Asia Minor in 1884, with Inscriptions, and two new 
Maps by Professor H. Kiepert. Published in 18S8. Svo, pp. 344. 
Price 82-25. 

Volume III., 1884-85, containing Dr. Sterrett's Report of the Wolfe 
Expedition to Asia Minor in 1885, with Inscriptions, mostly hitherto 
unpublished, and two new Maps by Professor Kiepert. Published in 
1888. Svo, pp. 448. Price S2.50. 

Volume IV. 1885-86. Published in 1888. Svo, pp. 277. Illus- 
trated. Price S2.00, 

Contents ; — 

1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Pteliminaty Report, by Walter Milfcr. 

2. The Theatre of Thoricus, Supplementary Report, by William L. Gushing. 

3. On Greek Versification in Inacriptions, by Frederic D. Allen. 

4. The Athenian Pnyx. by John M. Crow; with a Survey of the Pnyx and 
Notes, by Joseph Thacher Qarlte, 

5. Nutcs on Attic Vocalism, by J. McKeen Lewis, 



Reports of the work, and particularly of the excavations, of tlie 
School are published, as the work progresses, in the American 
Journal of Archaeology. 
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